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I 

ori) BOOTS 

" TT should be easy enough/^ Inspector Head said 
JL to himself, as he set out to follow the trail of 
the old boots from the doorway of Westingborough 
Grange. 

But it isn't,*' he observed some twenty minutes 
later. 

At the start, the trail was obscured to some extent 
by the marks of car-wheels and other footprints, both 
of men and women, for the late Mr. Edward Ensor 
Carter, as owner and occupant of the Grange, had 
given a party the preceding evening, and his guests 
had made a confusion of tracks round the doorway 
when they left, somewhere between one and two in 
the morning. But, since the trail of the old boots 
was superimposed on these others, both in approach- 
ing the house and leaving it, the muddle round the 
door gave Inspector Head very little trouble. He 
sorted out the track he wanted from all the rest, and 
followed it, slot-hound-wise, across a lawn, through an 
opening in the laurel hedge, and thence across the 
three hundred yards or more of meadow-land which 
divided the Grange garden from the road. As bound- 
ary between meadow and road, there was a seven-foot 
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brick wall, topped with broken glass set in cement, 
but this precaution against trespassers was negatived 
by a break in the wall where what is usually known 
as a kissing-gate gave access to the road : Carter had 
had the break made and the gate put up when he 
bought the place from its previous owner, who had 
been a misanthropic hermit lamenting the passing of 
spring guns and man-traps. 

Between the gate and the house was no regularly 
made path, but a sort of depression in the grass showed 
that the way was often used. Even at this present 
time, with an inch and more of snow veiling the earth, 
the trodden track showed, and along it went the prints 
of the old boots in two sets, one toward the house, 
and one returning away from it. And there was. Head 
noted, a slightly inebriated vacillation about those 
tracks : sometimes the toes of the boots pointed 
straight along the path ; sometimes they inclined in- 
ward to an extent that might have indicated a broncho- 
buster as the wearer, and then again they would turn 
away from each other nearly to an angle of forty-five 
degrees each. There was no consistency about them. 

Since the wearer of the boots had got away for the 
time — only for the time. Head felt convinced — k slow 
and thorough investigation was 4>referable to haste. 
Before he passed beyond the laurel hedge at the far 
side of the lawn from the house, he signalled to the 
man who had acted as chauffeur for himself and his 
party, a uniformed constable in a peaked cap who 
still sat at the wheel of the big police car. When 
the man got down to cross the lawn. Head gestured 
him to go round outside the laurel hedge, and then 
gestured a halt when he had his man within hearing 
distance. There was thus no muddle of tracks across 
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the lawn, nothing beyond the two sets of prints made 
by the old boots, and Head’s own marks, well away 
to the right of the others. 

“ See that nobody walks across this lawn, Jeffries,” 
Head ordered, ” and tell Williams — ^no, though — ^tell 
Sergeant Wells to go along the drive, out by the main 
entrance, and along to the kissing-gate, but not to 
obscure any footprints between the gate and the road.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Jeffries. 

" And tell him to stop anybody from coming through 
that kissing-gate, or even coming near it from the 
road,” Head added. 

” Right, sir.” 

” That’s all, thanks.” 

He stood to watch while his man called the sergeant 
and transmitted the order, waited till he saw Wells 
set out from the doorway of the house. He appeared, 
then, as a kindly looking man, probably in the late 
forties, with greying hair showing from under his soft 
felt hat, and no indication of his calling either in his 
bearing or in his well-cut lounge-suit and overcoat. 
Long, dark lashes gave his brown eyes a rather sleepy 
expression, and his easy, deliberate habit of movement 
gave no hint of the almost abnormal physical strength 
and alertness he could bring into use at need. A 
certain cat-burglar, with whom he had coped single- 
handed successfully, had described him as a blinkin’ 
thunderstorm disguised as a sofa cushion : the simile 
had been intended to define his physical prowess, but 
it fitted his mentality equally weU. 

Now, before turning again toward the gap in the 
laurel hedge, he counted both sets of footprints made 
by the old boots, and found that in crossing the lawn 
toward the edge of the drive-;-that is, toward the 
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house — ^there were forty-three prints : returning, the 
wearer had covered the distance in forty steps, a 
natural discrepancy in view of the fact that he went 
to his task carefully and trepidantly, and hastened, 
taking longer strides, on the return journey. Then 
Head, who had kept well away to the right of the 
tracks, counted his own footsteps from the edge of 
the drive to this point, and found the total thirty-seven. 

But, he knew, he had not been walking normally ; 
he had been looking at those footprints all the time, 
and might have taken either longer or shorter strides 
than usual. He passed through the gap, taking care 
to leave the two footprints there quite clear, and, 
stepping off to the right again, walked steadily toward 
the kissing-gate, counting the footprints leading away 
from the lawn as he went, and ascertaining that there 
were two hundred and thirty-three separate prints. 
Then, as Wells had not yet arrived at his post at 
the gate, Head went back, treading in the prints he 
had made, and found that he had taken two htmdred 
and fifteen steps for the distance. 

Thus the difference between his length of pace and 
that of the wearer of the boots was fairly consistent : 
since he was six feet in height, and took thirty-seven 
steps to that other’s forty, what was the height of 
the wearer of those boots ? He trod in his own foot- 
prints yet again on his way back to the gate, where 
Wells was awaiting him now, and realised that he had 
no practical data for the solution of this problem. 
Some men of five feet nine took as long paces as his : 
length of leg in relation to that of the body counted 
for much, habit and exercise — or the lack of it — for 
more. But he was safe in assuming that the wearer 
of the boots was shorter than himself. 
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So he came to the gate, and there gave vent to his 
second conclusion regarding the two sets of footprints. 

" What isn’t, sir ? ” Wells inquired gravely. 

“ Stop where you are,” the inspector bade. “ Just 
so, out there on the road, you’ll see that somebody 
wearing boots a tramp might have discarded stepped 
from where you are up to this gate, passed through, 
and went to the Grange, all since the snow fell last 
night. Also you can see the tracks of those same boots 
returning as far as the gate — my side of it, that is — 
and there they stop. Did he hook up on a passing 
aeroplane? I refuse to believe that the man who 
murdered Mr. Carter like that was an angel.” 

" Well, I’m damned ! ” Wells remarked wonderingly. 

“ Sorry to hear it,” Head retorted, looking over the 
railings beside the gate. " Don’t come any nearer — 
don’t tread on that snow, whatever you do I Wells, 
hustle back to the car while I stay here and keep 
people off, and bring back the camera. I want photo- 
graphs of this, at once.” 

The sergeant set off on his errand, and Head, leaning 
on the railings, took stock of his surroundings. There 
was a big ash tree growing just inside the wall, and 
from it a horizontal or nearly horizontal branch 
stretched out over the kissing-gate, but the most 
agile of men could not have caught hold of the branch 
by leaping up at it, since it was a good fourteen feet 
above the ground. And, even if one had caught at 
it and lifted himself up, he would have had to come 
to ground again and display footsteps within sight of 
where Head stood. A slack-wire walker would have 
found it almost impossible to keep foothold on the 
cement-bedded broken glass that topped the wall, 
which was cingled, roof-wise, and not flat. Leaning 
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over the railings, Head could see that the footprints 
were not continued anywhere within the circumference 
of the tree, and there was no other near it to afford 
a continuance of aerial progress. No, the footprints 
away from the house came just to the gate, and there 
ended. On their way toward the house, they came 
in from the road — from where WeUs had been standing 
— ^and by the turn there showed that the walker had 
come from Westingborough. And, Head knew, within 
half a mile of this spot he would lose them : milkmen 
and other early workers would have trodden them out 
of existence. 

He knelt beside the last of the prints, heedless of 
wet knees or damage to his clothes. There were a 
right and .left close together, as if the wearer of the 
boots had come to a halt there, putting both feet 
together, and then had taken a leap into space. For 
there was absolutely no continuation of the track, 
and the maker of it could not have leaped over the 
gate and cleared the twelve or fourteen feet (later, 
Head ascertained that the distance was fourteen feet 
six inches) of untrodden snow to the nearest tyre- 
mark in the road. And, had he done this, the print 
of a boot would have showed in the tyre-track, but 
Head had already seen when he looked over the rail- 
ings that there was no such print, nor any sign of the 
boots having trodden there except in coming toward 
the gate on the way to the house. 

These two final prints, side by side, revealed the 
boots as of the heavy kind worn by agricultural 
labourers and the like, but worn to a point that would 
cause any self-respecting labourer to discard them. 
The heels had been iron-shod, but half the metal of 
the right heel had either worn or broken away alto- 
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gether : the print of the nail that had held it to the 
leather showed clearly in the snow, while two-thirds 
of the hob-nails that had protected the sole were 
missing, and the leather forming the sole had com- 
pletely worn through in the middle and toward the 
outer edge. It was a boot that would let in water, 
a boot that a tramp would hardly wear in such weather 
as this. 

The left boot was in little better case. Its heel-iron 
had smrvived whole, but was evidently worn thin on 
its outer edge, and there were not more than half a 
dozen hob-nails left in the sole. Stud5dng this print 
as he knelt. Head deduced that the sole itself had 
come partly unstitched, and probably flapped as the 
wearer walked. This might account for the irregular 
way in which the wearer had placed his feet — and 
again might not. 

Finishing his inspection. Head rose to his feet again 
and dusted the snow oS his knees. He looked at his 
watch, and saw that it was just half-past seven ; the 
sky was leaden, and there was a threat of more snow 
or perhaps rain in the clammy air, and, since the 
snow already fallen was softening, it was urgently 
necessary to complete his knowledge of these tracls 
as quickly as possible. He looked up at the ash tree, 
and at a sudden thought stripped off his coat, removed 
his hat, and, hanging both on the railings before him, 
bent and then leaped with all the strength he had in 
an effort to grasp the lateral branch extending over 
his head. He missed it by a good two feet. 

" Not that way,” he told himself, and donned hat 
and coat again. 

Wells came along the road with the camera, and 
halted, waiting for directions as to how to use it. 
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“ A general photograph from there, first,” Head bade, 
" Take two shots for certainty, and mind your exposure 
is long enough. Then come along and take a close-up 
of each print between the road and the gate, and get 
another close-up of this pair inside. I wonder — could 
we get a cast, by any means ? ” 

Wells shook his head. " Not in snow, sir,” he said. 
" It’d ball on to the plaster, or clay, or whatever we 
might use.” 

“ Well, then, make your photographs tell the tale. 
Meanwhile, I’m going up this tree. That chap hadn’t 
got wings.” 

Leaving his man to take the photographs, he re- 
moved his hat again and swarmed up the trunk of 
the ash, to the grave detriment of his overcoat, until 
he could get a grip on the lowest branch, when he 
lifted himself to a foothold and stood to observe what 
evidence the tree might provide. And, at what he 
saw, he gave a little " Ah-h ! ” of satisfaction, and 
then, as he looked down at the road, cursed. 

The snow, adhering to the upper sides of the leafless 
branches, had been rubbed off the bough running out 
almost horizontally and parallel with the railings on 
either side the gate. Similarly, it had been rubbed 
off another bough extending out over the road, show- 
ing that the wearer of the boots had by some means 
drawn himself up from where the final pair of foot- 
prints showed, and had lowered himself into the road 
from the other, rather higher bough. 

But, Head concluded then, he must have had a 
car waiting, or something of the kind. For there 
was no footprint an3rwhere in the road correspond- 
ing to the tracks made by the old boots along the 
path — ^no sign of any kind that the wearer of the 
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boots had descended to the road. And, assuming 
that he had been absent a mere half-hour or less 
on his errand of death, a standing car would have 
made impressions altogether different from those 
made by moving wheels. Had he by any chance 
an accomplice, who had driven slowly along the 
road to permit of his dropping into a car from the 
tree ? 

However that might be — Head put the problem 
aside for future consideration — ^he had not dropped 
on his feet from the tree, evidently. Nowhere within 
range of a jump or a descent by rope was there any 
trace of the old boots, and it was in the last degree 
unlikely that a murderer, unless he were altogether 
careless of his own safety, would leave an unattended 
car in the middle of a public road while he went to 
commit his crime. Four sets of wheel-tracks had 
been made here since the snow had fallen, and all 
were in the middle of the road : moreover. Head 
knew enough to account for aU four sets, for those 
four cars had conveyed Carter’s guests to the Grange 
the evening before, while there was no snow on the 
road, and had returned this way after the snow had 
fallen. Which went to prove that the wearer of the 
old boots had not continued his journey from this 
point by car — ^unless some one of Carter's guests had 
been an accomplice in the crime. 

“ That’s the last of the second roll of film, sir,” 
Wells said from the ground. “ Twelve snaps, alto- 
gether. Will that do ? ” 

“ It’ll have to do,” Head answered rather irritably. 
" I’ve found out — ^he swung himself up into this tree 
with a rope. There’s the mark of it out along this 
branch, where he slung it over.” 
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“ Pretty clever, slinging it over in pitch dark,” 
Wells observed. 

“ We are not dealing with a fool, by a long way," 
Head said. 

“ But if he got up there, sir, he had to come down 
again.” 

" By the evidence of the boots, he didn’t,” the 
inspector retorted. “ No, he spread his wings and 
flapped away, without touching ground. And who 
the devil’s been along there, on that footpath ? Two 
of ’em, by the look of it. No — don’t go. I’m coining 
down to see.” 

He swung himself down from the tree on the inner 
side of the wall, and went through the gateway on 
to the road, still taking care to obliterate none of 
the footprints, though he knew that a record of them 
was in the camera that Wells had closed and put 
away in his overcoat pocket. 

" I make ’em tens, sir,” Wells observed. “ My foot 
fits perfectly for length, and I take tens. He’s a bit 
wider, though.” 

Head nodded acknowledgment of the statement, 
and surveyed the road thoughtfully. Then he looked 
up at the ash branch extending out over the road, 
and shook his head as he turned to his sergeant 
agaia. 

” There must be an explanation,” he remarked. 

" I expect you'll hit on it, sir,” the sergeant ventured. 

“ Problem.” He stated it with a note of irritation 
in his voice. “ X — ^we’ll call him X, for convenience 
— X walks from Westingborough, presumably, or at 
least comes from the direction of Westingborough, 
goes into the Grange grounds by way of this gate, 
and walks up to the house, after this snow had finished 
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falling. That is, after one o’clock this morning. At 
the house he commits his murder, presumably again, 
and then walks back as far as this gate. By means 
of a rope slung over a bough — I’ve seen the marks 
of the rope up there — ^he hoists himself up into the 
tree, and according to the visible evidence he doesn’t 
come down again. Ergo, he must still be up that 
tree — and he isn’t.” 

“ Along the top of the wall, sir ? ” Wells suggested. 

“The snow on it is undisturbed far beyond the 
reach of the tree in both directions — ^undisturbed as 
far as I can see,” Head asserted. 

The sergeant gazed anxiously up the road and down 
the road, in quest of more than the one set of tracks 
approaching the gate : had there been another corre- 
sponding set going away from the gate, he must have 
seen it, for apart from wheel-tracks the snow was 
undisturbed. He pointed at the stile giving access 
to a footpath, almost opposite the kissing-gate, and 
leading past Westingborough churchyard into the 
town. 

“ There’s two lots of footmarks, and a bicycle,” he 
remarked. “ If they have an5dhing to do with it — 
but that man’s set is smaller boots, and I know who 
it is, too. Potter, the. man that works at Parham’s 
garage, lives up in his cottage just past the Grange, 
and he’s due at work at half-past six every morning. 
That’s his feet.” 

“ We’ll put Potter down for an inquisition,” Head 
decided. “ He may be able to tell us something. 
The other set — ^it’s a woman’s, probably with brogue 
shoes, by the wide, flat heels. She got off her bicycle 
just here ” — ^he was standing, as he spoke, almost in 
the t5nre-marks on the side of the road farthest from 
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the kissing-gate — “ and wheeled it tip to the stile and 
lifted it over. Then, by the look of it, she wheeled 
it along the path without mounting again — ^which she 
would do, since there was snow on the asphalt and 
it was stiU dark. Potter’s tracks are superimposed 
on hers. Here’s where she stepped down off the bike 
and began to wheel it, and she dumped it down well 
to the right of the stile to give herself room to get 
over. Then she — yes. Potter’s left us enough to see 
what she did. Just got over and wheeled the bike 

along the path. I don’t see ” He broke off to 

cogitate. 

“ What she’s got to do with a man wearing a pair 
of tens a tramp wouldn’t look at,” Wells suggested 
thoughtfully. 

" M’yes. Look here. Wells, I’m going back to the 
house, now, and you stop here and keep eveiyone 
off those wheel-marks and footprints round the stile 
— don’t let them be obliterated or damaged. Take 
measurements of that woman’s feet — if it was a woman. 
It might have been a small-built man, for all we know. 
And keep it all as clear as you can. I’m going to 
send you another roll of film, and you can take me 
half a dozen good exposures of those feet- and tyre- 
tracks, and get one of where she or he dropped down 
off the bike and began to wheel it to the stile, and 
the rest on the path there. One good general one 
showing the feet beside the tyre-tracks as she wheeled 
the bike — ^if it happened to be a she, and the rest 
I leave to you. Get the average length of pace over 
thirty or forty yards, and then go through this gate 
and take another average of the length of pace in 
the old boots. Don’t worry about Potter’s tracks. 
We can check him up easily enough.” 
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Right you are, sir. You think the woman ? ** 

Wells paused. 

Possibility of accessory before or after/' Head 
pointed out. It was a clever devil who threw the 
rope over that branch in the dark, without making 
a miss and leaving the mark of it in the snow any- 
where, or making any extra footprints over it. It 
was a clever business altogether, and done by some- 
body more than usually resourceful, because X couldn't 
calculate beforehand on snow falling last night. That 
murder was calculated exactly to time, planned out 
to the last detail, and we’re up against brains, good 
brains. I’m not what you’d caU happy about this 
case, yet.” 

Wells shook his head gravely. It may turn out 
quite simple, sir,” he observed hopefully. ’Ullo ! 
Do I stop him ? ” 

'' You do not. But mind where you step out of 
his way.” 

A big, six-wheeler lony, laden with milk-cans, bore 
down on them, going toward Westingborough. Head 
looked down at its tracks after it had passed, and 
then gazed toward the Grange gateway, the direction 
from which the lorry had reached this point. 

'' He did us aU the damage he could do, before 
he reached here,” Head remarked, and if X went 
that way, those wheels won’t have wiped out all his 
tracks. I’ll walk back round by the drive and send 
you that roU of film as soon as I get to the car. Don’t 
let anyone mess up those footprints and t5nre-marks 
by the stile there.” 



II 

AT WESTINGBOROUGH GRANGE 

T he front door of the Grange stood open as Head 
approached it from the drive, and the pendent 
electric light switched on inside showed him Constable 
Williams standing on guard over the place where the 
body of the murdered man had been found, a matter 
of three or four paces inside the doorway. But, as 
Head entered, he saw that the body itself had been 
removed : Williams was mounting guard over the two 
clear impressions of the old boots that the inspector 
had tracked through the snow, a right and left as 
clear as photographs on the polished parquet. The 
mysterious X had left other prints as well, but these 
two, as X had stood beside the spot where the body 
had been found, were the best, and evidently Super- 
intendent Wadden had thought it worth while to pre- 
serve them. Head, entering, gave the constable a 
questioning look. 

In there, sir," Williams said, pointing to the door- 
way on the left of the entrance hall. All of ’em." 

Head directed him to send Jeffries with another 
roll of film to the sergeant by the kissing-gate, and 
entered the room indicated. It was a long, low-ceiled 
apartment, with no less than three windows giving 
on to the front of the house. On a long, heavy, 
highly polished mahogany dining-table in the middle 
of the room stiU remained nine empty champagne 
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bottles, one empty decanter and another less than a 
quarter filled with whisky, several empty syphons, 
and a dozen or more glasses and tumblers. A stiU, 
sheeted figure lay on the floor between the table and 
the window nearest the door. The three living occu- 
pants of the room, two seated and one standing, 
looked round at Head as he entered. 

The nearer of the two seated figures, that of Super- 
intendent Wadden, w^ almost too fleshy for com- 
fort ; his neck lay in rolls over his tightly hooked 
uniform collar, and his fierce grey eyes under bushy 
brows gave him an aggressive appearance totally at 
variance with his real character, for a kinder man 
never put on a tmiform. Beyond him Beimett, the 
doctor who had examined the body, looked rather 
disconsolate : the room was chilly, and the littered 
table gave it a depressing look ; also Bennett, having 
finished his work, wanted to get away. 

“ I've been holding everything up tiU you got 
back. Head,” Wadden said. " Jones ” — ^he turned to 
the constable in attendance — “ go and see if they’ve 
got a paraffin stove or something — ^this room’s like 
the North Pole. Y’see, Head, I’m due to retire the 
beginning of May, and just in case this business isn’t 
finished by then, I want you to be conversant with 
all of it. So we’ve just fetched the body in here — 
what have you got since you went out ? ” 

” A man climbed a tree, and apparently flew away,” 
Head answered composedly. “That is, I can’t see 
that he came down again.” 

Wadden took a pair of handcuffs from his pocket 
and held them out. “Take these and put them on 
him,” he suggested. “ If he didn’t come down, he 
must be still up there.” 
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" That’s my trouble,” Head said. “ He isn't.” 

“ It’s your case,” Wadden said. ” I’m too old to 
climb trees, D’you want to go through that part of 
it first ? ” 

Head gestured a negative. “ I’ll go over it with 
you later. Wells is on the spot, finishing off taking 
the photographs I want. What have you at this 
end ? I see you’ve brought the body in.” 

“ Ye-es, the doctor’s finished with it. We deduce 
he was shot from the doorway the first time, and 
that bullet went dean through him just under the 
shoulder and fixed the time of the murder. Then he 
feu on the floor, and the shooter came and stood be- 
side him, put the pistol down on to his right eye, and 
puUed the trigger a second time. The eye is com- 
pletely obliterated, you’U see.” 

Head went to the stiU figure on the floor and turned 
down the sheet from the face. It was that of a middle- 
aged man, almost white-haired ; the sickening appear- 
ance of the eye-socket robbed it of aU normal expres- 
sion, and Head drew the sheet back and turned to 
the superintendent again as Jones entered, carrying 
a lighted paraffin stove. 

“ That’s better,” Wadden said. “ Put it down here, 
between me and the doctor. Questions, Head ? ” 

“ What did you mean when you said the first shot 
fixed the time ? ” Head inquired, after a thoughtful 
pause. 

“ It went clean through, and ended up in a clock 
on the mantelshelf at the back of the haU, stopping 
the clock at two minutes past four,” Wadden answered. 
“That is, if the clock was going. I’ve questioned 
nobody, waited for you to come back.” 

"Which means it was done with an automatic 
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pistol,” Head pointed out. “A revolver wouldn’t 
have put enough force behind the bullet.” 

“ We’ll go through the arms register and check up 
on it,” Wadden promised. “ There can’t be many 
of either, in Westingborough district.” 

" Somebody must have heard the shooting,” Head 
suggested. 

“ There are four servants and a chauffeur,” Wadden 
observed. “ Jones, fetch in Arabella Cann — she’s the 
one who found the body. Head.” 

They waited, and presently the constable escorted 
into the room a stout, middle-aged, frightened-looking 
woman. Wadden nodded at her, and gestured her 
to seat herself in the chair that Jones drew forward. 

“ Sit down. Miss Cann,” he said, “ and we promise 
not to eat you. We just want to know all you can 
tell us about this business.” 

*' Only just — I found the master, sir,” she said 
shakily. “ And telephoned the police station at once. 
I don’t know any more.” 

” Oh, yes, you do,” Wadden said encouragingly, • 
” but you don’t know you do know it. Let’s go back 
a bit, as far as the party last night. What was it 
— diimer, or just a social razzle ? ” 

“ We had six to dinner, sir,” she answered. “ Five 
and the master, that is, and the others came in about 
half-past ten ” 

“ Just a moment,” Wadden interrupted. “ Who 
were the five ? ” 

“ Well, sir, there was Mr, and Mrs. Quade, Mr. 
Pollen and his young lady. Miss Hurder, and that 
young Mr. Denham.” 

“ Y^. They came to diimer. Now who came after 
diimer ? ” 
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“Miss Perry — the one that gives dancing-lessons, 
and her sister Miss Ethel Perry. Mr. Frank Mortimer 
fetched them in his car.” 

“ And took them back ? ” Wadden suggested. 

She shook her head. “ I don’t know, sir. The 
master rang for me about midnight and told me we 
could all go to bed after I’d brought in some more 
soda syphons. I asked if he’d want Adams — ^that’s 
the chauffeur — and he said no, he could go to bed 
too. They’d look after theirselves, he said, and we 
wasn’t to stay up.’’ 

" And did all five of you go to bed ? ’’ 

“As far as I know, sir. I know we all went up- 
stairs.’’ 

“ Will that be up to the floor above this ? ’’ 

“ No, sir, the next one — the top floor of all. We 
all sleep up- there. Adams was glad to go because 
Minnie — ^that’s his wife — she’s poorly. She’d gone up 
about half-past nine.’’ 

“ Minnie is the cook, I understand ? ’’ 

"Yes, sir.’’ 

"Now, Miss Cann, you know there’s a clock on 
the shdf at the back of the entrance hall. Does it 
keep good time ? ’’ 

" Very good time, sir. It’s always within a minute 
or two.’’ 

' “ Was it keeping its usual good time last night ? ’’ 

" It was just right, sir, when I heard the wireless 
signal from the drawin’-room and looked at it.” 

" You wind it every night, I expect ? ” 

“ No, sir. It’s an eight-dayer, and I wound it 
Saturday night as usual, and to-day’s only Tuesday.” 

“Made for us, Head,” Wadden observed, looking 
at his inspector. “ Carter was shot the first time 
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almost precisely at two minutes past four this morn- 
ing. How does that fit your examination, doctor ? ” 
“ I placed death as between three-thirty and four- 
thirty,” Bennett answered. “ Do you want me any 
more before the inquest ? ” 

“ No. I’ll ring you and give you the time for that. 
To-day.” 

“Then I'll leave you to it.” He rose and went 
out. 

“ Well, Miss Cann,” Wadden pursued thoughtfully, 
“ didn’t you do anything at aU when you heard 
the shots? Mr. Carter was shot at four o’clock, 
and it was five-forty when your telephone call came 
through.” 

“I didn’t think it was shots, sir,” she explained. 
“ You see, sir, Mr. Denham’s got one of these sports 
cars, and it goes bang just like a gun. It did when 
he started away, and I got up and went to my win- 
dow to look then. I heard a lot of laughing round 
the front door, and heard the master say Mr. Den- 
ham — ^Dennie, he called him — ^mustn’t point that car 
at anyone. So when I heard two more bangs down- 
stairs I thought it was Mr. Denham come back for 
something, and didn’t take any more notice.” 

“ And all the others thought the same, I suppose ? ” 
“ Minnie — ^that’s Mrs. Adams — she said she did, 
and didn’t take any more notice than I did. The 
others say they didn’t hear anything.” 

“Two floors up — ^no. Well, Miss Cann, how did 
all you get on with Mr. Carter ? Was he a good sort 
of master in the house ? ” 

“ Well, sir, he never bothered us or took much 
notice of us as long as we got our work done. Never 
took much notice of me, I mean.” 
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“ I see,” Head said, slowly and thoughtfully. 
“ What is your position here. Miss Cann ? What 
do you call yourself — ^housemaid ? ” 

“ Head housemaid, sir. Hetty is the second, and 
Phyllis is the parlorumaid. Then there's Minnie I’ve 
told you about, the cook.” 

" Any questions, Head ? " Wadden shot out the 
query after a brief silence, looking up at the inspector. 

“ Not now. Possibly at the inquest,” Head an- 
swered. 

“ Then we won’t trouble you any more, Miss Cann,” 
Wadden said, “ unless by any chance you could pro- 
duce a spot of hot coffee. And you might tell Phyllis 
— Miss Taylor, that is — that I’d like a word with her 
if she’d be so good as to step in here.” 

" I think there’U be some coffee ready now, sir.” 

" Excellent ! Just ask Miss Taylor to come in for 
a word with us.” 

Jones ushered her out, and presently ushered in 
the parlourmaid, to whom both Wadden and Head 
devoted appraising glances. She was not in uniform, 
but wore a dark grey silk blouse and black skirt, 
both very well cut, while in the matter of shoes and 
stockings she was above criticism. There were marks 
of tears on her cheeks, and her pretty, piquant face 
showed deathly pale where the rouge failed to cover 
— ^she had made up hastily and none too well that 
morning. As she entered and caught sight of the 
sheeted figure under the window she reeled and ap- 
peared about to fall, and Head took her arm and led 
her to the chair that Arabella had vacated. Wadden 
gave her time to recover composure. 

" Miss Taylor, I think ? ” he asked at last. 

She nodded a silent assent, and crumpled a hand- 
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kerchief even more tightly in her hand. Wadden 
nodded gravely, sympathetically. 

" I suppose you were on duty here last night. Miss 
Taylor ? ” he inquired. “ Waiting on Mr. Carter and 
his guests, I mean ? ” 

“ Ye-yes.” She nodded again, and choked back a 
sob. 

“ How long have you been in service here ? ” he 
pursued. 

“ Four — ^four months. Since September.” 

“Do you belong in this district — ^have you lived 
here long ? ” 

“ I — I came from London,” she answered shakily. 

“ Engaged there by Mr. Carter — ^is that so ? ” 

Again she nodded, and gave no verbal reply this 
time. 

“ What salary was Mr. Carter paying you ? ” 

“ Si-sixty pounds a year.” She looked slightly sur- 
prised at the question, though she answered it readily 
enough. 

“ Umm-m ! Where were you in service before you 
came here ? ” 

Again her expression registered surprise. “ No- 
where,” she replied. 

“ This was your first place, you mean ? ” 

“ First time in service,” she assented. 

“ I see. And what were you doing before then ? ” 

“ I was — I was in the chorus at the Quadraiian — 
in revue.” 

“ Miss Taylor, did you hear those diots fired when 
Mr. Carter was killed, at four o’clock this morning ? ” 
He leaned toward her and put the question with a 
sort of tense abruptness. 

She shook her head. “ I was asleep,” she answered. 
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“ Have you a room to yourself ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" The first one at the top of the stairs, isn’t it ? ” 

She gave him a frightened look, and Head, stand- 
ing a little behind her, nodded silent approval of his 
chiefs astuteness. 

"Yes, but on the top floor,” she answered. 

“ What time did you go to bed ? ” Wadden pursued. 

" About one o’clock, I think.” 

“ In your own room, and alone ? ” 

“ Yes. Of course I was in my own room, and of 
course I was alone ! ” 

" There isn’t any ‘ of course ’ about it, Miss Taylor,” 
Wadden said gravely. “ I want to tell you, anything 
you say here and now stays inside these four walls, 
but if I have to instruct for questioning you at the 
inquest to-day, it may be a very different matter. I’m 
not accusing you of any connection with Mr. Carter’s 
death, but I want to know all I can, to help me in 
finding who killed him, and though the things I ask 
you may seem silly, they’ve all got a reason behind 
them. Parlourmaids with no experience don’t get 
sixty pounds a year round here, as you know 
very well. Now we’ll carry on. You saw as much 
of Mr. Carter as anyone in this house, didn’t you, 
and more ? ” 

“ I suppose I did,” she admitted. 

“What was the time when you last saw him 

i'®*' “ About half-past eleven last night,” she answered. 

" You neither saw nor heard any more of him after 
that ? ” 

“ I — ^no.” But she hesitated a little too long on the 
negative. 
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"Ah! Not good enough. What was the time 
when he came to your room at the top of the stairs. 
Miss Taylor ? Don’t lie about it, or I may floor you 
from another source. Be careful, now — ^what time 
was it ? ” 

“ He — ^he knocked at my door after everyone had 
gone,” she admitted in a low voice, gazing down 
toward the floor. 

“ And you got up and let him in ? ” 

“ I didn’t 1 ” She looked up at him again. “ I told 
him to go to hell.” 

“ By the look of it, he's — never mind, though. 
How often did he come up to your room after every- 
one else had gone to bed? ” 

“ Not often, lately.” Again she looked down toward 
the floor. 

“ Was this the first time you’d refused to let him 
in?” 

She tried to look at him, and failed. “ Yes,” she 

whispered. " And now Oh, he’s dead ! He's 

dead ! ” 

She forced herself back to composure as Arabella 
entered with three cups of coffee on a tray. Each of 
the men took a cup, and by the tune Wadden had 
sipped his and put the cup down Phyllis was composed 
again. 

“ Why wouldn’t you let him in last night ? ” Wadden 
demanded quietly. 

“ He — ^he’d been canying on in the drawing-room 
with that Miss Perry, the fair one — Ethel, her name 
is. I caught ’em at it when I went in. I didn’t want 
him coming to me, after that.” 

“ A pretty business — oh, a pretty business ! ” Wad- 
den mused ^oud. “ Now I want to know, Miss Taylor, 
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do you know any reason why Mr. Carter should be down 
at the front door at four in the morning ? Somebody 
might have rung the bell, of course, or thrown a stone 
at his window, but do you know of anything or anyone 
he’d go down for ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” she answered, more readily. “ Him 
and me was in the drawing-room j%sterday afternoon 
— I’d taken tea in to him, and the ’phone went. I 
stopped in when he answered it, and he said — ‘ Four 
o’clock — ^yes. I’ll come down myself, since you want 
to be so secret.’ It was either ‘ secret ’ or ‘ secrecy ’ 
he said. I think it was ‘ secrecy,’ though. I know he 
said he'd come down himself.” 

" At four o’clock in the morning ? ” 

“ No, just four o’clock. I thought he meant come 
down to Westingborough at four next day, or some- 
thing — ^it didn’t strike me till you asked just now that 
he meant come down to the front door. Of course, 
that was it ! He meant come down to be killed, at 
four this morning.” 

“ He didn’t know he meant that,” Wadden suggested. 
“ Could you hear the voice in the telephone — hear 
what it was like ? ” 

“ Only the sort of mumble you always hear. Just 
a noise.” 

" Was it a squeaky noise, or a rumbling one ? ” 

" Just a mumble. It wasn’t squeaky, and it wasn’t 
rumble. Just an ordinary little noise, so you couldn't 
tell in the least who was talking or what they said, not 
even if it was a man or a woman.” 

" What time was this ? ” 

“ Eddie — ^Mr. Carter always had his tea at half- 
past four if he was in, and this was just after I 
took it in.” 
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" Inunediately alter ? I mean, you hadn’t been 
billing and cooing before the telephone bell went and 
he answered it ? ” 

" There’s been precious little billing and cooing for 
me the last two months,” she answered bitterly. ” I’d 
made up my mind to go if things didn’t alter, and I 
hadn’t any hope they would.” 

" D’you get on well with the other servants ? ” Wad- 
den inquired, with an appearance of kindly solicitude 
‘over the point. 

“ No, I don’t ! I hate the lot of them.” 

“ Well, Miss Taylor, you’ve given us some very valu- 
able information, and that bit about the telephone call 
will have to come in at the inquest, but I see no need 
to disclose your intimacy with the deceased man, for 
the present. Thanks very much, I won’t keep you any 
longer. Head, d’you think we can find out anything 
about that telephone call ? ” 

” I’U see what can be done,” Head assured him. 

“ Ah-h 1 ” He yawned widely. “ We all knew 
what he was, of course, but that doesn’t alter the fact 
that it’s a dirty murder. Now there’s the other house- 
maid, Hetty Fraser, and Adams and his wife Minnie 
to be seen, though it’s my opinion we won’t get another 
thing out of any one of them. Then we can get down 
to your side of it, this chap who climbed a tree 
and flew away. Jones, push that chauffeur bloke in 
here to us, and tell the gentle Arabella that coffee 
of hers is so good I’d like some more, if she’s got 
any handy.” 

He looked up at Head as the constable went 
out. 

” I’ve got it in my bones — and that’s a long way 
down — ^that you won’t get to the end of this case either 

c 
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to-day or to-morrow. Head,” he remarked. " You’ll 
have to use your wits if you don’t want to find yourself 
up a tree.” 

"I’ve been up one already this morning,” Head 
answered ruefully. " Look at my overcoat ! ” 



Ill 

WASHED OUT 

R ain had begun to fall steadily when Superin- 
tendent Wadden and Inspector Head seated 
themselves in the back of the big car after instructing 
Constable Williams to remain in charge at the Grange, 
until Sergeant Wells could be sent to relieve him. 
Wadden lowered himself into his comer with a grunt ; 
Jones was already seated beside the man Jeffries, who 
was at the steering-wheel. 

“ Now what d'ye make of it ? " Wadden inquired, 
as Jeffries turned the car about to go along the drive 
to the road. 

" Nothing, yet," Head answered, except that X, 
the man in the old boots, committed the murder. 
Puzzle, find X." 

“ Let's see what we've got,” Wadden suggested. 
" State it, man.” 

" In sequence, eh ? Not a bad idea,” Head con- 
curred. ” Well, then, four months ago Carter took a 
fancy to this girl Taylor while he was in London, and 
fetched her down here ostensibly as parlourmaid. The 
other servants didn't like the arrangement, but they 
like their jobs too well to make a fuss, and at sixty 
pounds a year she wasn't a mere parlourmaid, while 
the clothes she was wearing this morning prove sixty 
wasn't all she was getting. Lately, Carter was get- 
ting a bit tired of her, and had rather a crush on this 
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Ethel Perry — and we know already he was that sort 
of man, eh ? How’s that for groundwork, chief ? " 

" Go ahead — ^but the Taylor girl had nothing to do 
with the shooting. She didn't hate him enough for 
that, yet.” 

“ That’s obvious. Yesterday afternoon, she took in 
his tea to the drawing-room, and overheard his end 
of a telephone conversation, in which he arranged to 
come down to the door at four o’clock this morning 
to interview X — it was X put that call through, for 
a certainty. And we want a far more detailed account 
of that telephone conversation — Carter’s end of it, at 
least, from the girl Taylor.” 

“ I know. I left that for the inquest. She’ll have 
got her wits more about her by this afternoon, and 
from what I make of her she’s regretful enough over 
his death to help us find out who killed him. We 
already know that he made the appointment to come 
to the door himself, for secrecy, and that she hasn’t 
any idea who it was calling up. Go on — ^Wells can 
wait. We’ll stop here while you finish.” 

" Next, then,” Head pursued, “ Carter had that 
dinner-party and the razzle after it. I’ve been over 
the guests in my mind already. The Quades — ^we can 
practically rule them out. Quade is a racehorse trainer, 
I know, and a harmless sort. Young Pollen wouldn’t 
hurt a fly, and he’s lived in Westingborough all his 
life, and Betty Hurder would travel miles to get a smell 
at a champagne cork, and sing for her supper too — ^any 
old song that was asked of her. Denham — I don’t see 
him at aU in that galley. He’s a lot better than the 
type Carter generally had round him. The Perry girls 
are much more in Carter’s line, and Frank Mortimer 
is the darkest horse of the eight people Carter had at 
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the Grange last night. But it appears from what the 
cook said that the party didn’t finish till just past 
three, so any one of the eight would have had to hustle 
to get into those boots and come back and do the 
shooting at two minutes past four.” 

“ You can go round the lot of them to tell them 
they’ll be wanted at the inquest — ^give the summonses 
yourself,” Wadden suggested. “ If I fix it for three 
this afternoon, can you do the lot ? ” 

"Easily, I should think,” Head assented. 

Jeffries had drawn the car to a standstill in the road 
about twenty yards short of where Sergeant Wells 
waited by the kissing-gate. Wadden made no move 
toward getting out, yet. “ Go on,” he urged. 

“ Me, sir ? ” Jeffries asked from the driving-seat. 

“ No. You sit here, and listen to the rest of this 
story, if you like. We’U get out when I’m ready. 
Carry on. Head.” 

" Some time between three and four, just after the 
party had left, most probably. Carter went up to the 
girl Taylor’s room. I think he wanted to persuade her 
that he was only fooling with Ethel Perry, and she was 
still the light of his eyes, but however that may have 
been she wouldn’t let him in. You see, he had to keep 
awake till four o'clock, since he was due to go to the 
front door himself and open it, and it would be well 
past three when he knocked at Taylor’s door. And at 
that time, or a little later, X in tte boots must have 
begun moving. He came along this road from West- 
ingborough, went through that gate, and up to the 
Grange. Carter opened the front door to him, and he 
fired two shots, as we know, the first of them at about 
two minutes past four. Then he came back and 
clinjibed that ash tree by means of a rope slung over 
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tte brandi, and he didn't come down again, but he 
isnt still up there. That is, he didn’t come down to 
make any impression on the snow with those boots, 
and there’s no other footprint near that corresponds 
remotely to the boots. All that’s visible is a woman 
who cycled as far as the stile and wheeled her bicycle 
along the path after she’d lifted it over the stile, and 
the marks left by Alfred Potter on his way to Parham’s 
garage — and he came later than the woman cyclist.” 

“ And which way did X go ? ” Wadden inquired 
ironically. 

“ No way at all,” Head asserted. ” He climbed the 
tree, and the snow shows that he didn’t come down — 
shows it far beyond the radius of the tree. And he 
didn’t go along the top of the wall — I’ve made sure of 
that, while I was up the tree. No marks of any kind.” 

“ Which is absurd,” Wadden commented. “ Good 
old Euclid ! I.et’s see.” 

He got out from the car, and Head followed him. 
With an order to Jeffries to stay where he was, the 
two went to where Wells stood beside the road. Wad- 
den looked up at the sky and shook his head. 

” In a couple of hours all these tracks will be washed 
out,” he observed. ” You took photographs, I under- 
stand, Wells ? ” 

" Eighteen altogether, sir,” the sergeant answered. 

" It should be a pretty complete record then. Yes, 
I see. He came from the top end of Market Street, 
and when you get to that road junction round the bend 
there’s not a hope in Hades of trailing him further. 
Nevile’s works are running two shifts this month, and 
the first lot goes in at five-thirty, which means that 
snow will be churned to mud a quarter-mile farther 
on. Potter— yes, that’ll be his feet. Now the bicycle 
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Tracks of Old Boots ^ 

• footprints made Cyclist, 

.^Tracks made bj B/c/cle^res 

(jf\AshTfee, one branch eidendinq overmsmp Gate ana 
^ one out over Maggs Lane^ 
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— ^yes, she dropped off here, if it was a she. It’s doubt- 
ful, with those heels — ^might have been a small-built 
man. Wheeled the bike to the stile and lifted it over 
— ^yes. And Potter came along and planted his clumsy 
foot right over hers where she stood to lift the machine 
over. Walked it along the path — ^what’s that other 
set coming and going, off to the left there ? ” 

“ Mine, sir,” Wells explained. “ Mr. Head told me 
to ” 

“ All right, sergeant. I want to see all I can before 
the rain distorts the prints too much. Now through 
the gate— yes. Both going to the Grange and coming 
back, and the coming back ones stop just as you said. 
Head. Swung himself into the tree, eh ? ” 

" I found the mark of the rope on that branch over 
the gate,” Head answered. " From there, he shifted the 
rope to the branch sticking out over the road, as if he 
meant to lower himself down by it from there. But you 
can see for yourself the boots don’t come down there.” 

“ Dropped into a car, then.” 

“ If so, it was one of the four cars from Carter’s 
place. Only those four had left tracks in the snow 
when I got here.” 

“ Why didn’t they leave tracks going to the house ? ” 

“ Because there wasn’t any snow before midnight.” 

” Kick me. Head. Never mind, though. Have you 
made any cast round to pick up the prints of those 
boots ? ” 

” Not yet. When I was up in that tree, I could see 
clean snow for a good two hundred yards in every 
direction, and apart from what we have here there 
wasn’t a print on it. Nothing at all. You see, this 
Maggs Lane isn’t overmuch used — 'there’s only the 
Grange and Potter’s cottage beyond it, and then you 
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get Market Street and its continuation that way, and 
behind us, the other side of the Grange, the Twaiti 
Westingborough-London road.” 

" That cyclist. What's she or he doing here between 
midnight and four o’clock — or five o’clock, or whatever 
time it was ? ” 

“ We’ve got to find out,” Head answered. " Evi- 
dently she came off the ]lx)ndon Road — I traced her 
wheehnarks as far as the Grange gateway — and dis- 
mounted here to take the path and rejoin the road just 

before you get to the river bridge Gosh ! Chief, 

she’s in it ! ” 

“ Why ? ” Wadden asked interestedly. 

" Else why should she cycle down this lane from 
the main road, lift her bicyde over the stile, and walk 
along the path with it only to rejoin the road she’d 
left just before’ you get to the bridge ? It’s a good 
road for cycling, all the way, and by coming round this 
way and walking the path ^e puts a quarter of an 
homr on to her journey.” 

Wadden shook his head. “ Maybe,” he said, “ and 
maybe not. Don’t jump to conclusions. Head. Are 
you going to suggest that X dropped out of the tree 
on to her bike ? If so, what happened to him and his 
feet when she lifted the bike over the stile ? I’ll grant 
she might have piggy-backed him along the path, and 
might have climbed over the stile with him on her back 
while he held the bike, but if that had been so she 
wouldn’t have left this one even track. Look at it, 
man — as plain as print, though the footsteps are going 
a bit saggy in the rain. He’d have had to drop down 
on her shoulders, retrieve his rope, and sit tight while 
she wheeled the bike to the stile. Then one or other 
of them would have had to lift it over, and she'd have 
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lad to dimb the stile with him on her shoulders and 
make that walk along the path. And that steady, 
regular set of footprints brings Euclid in again — it’s 
absurd. Accessory in some way, perhaps, but not 
accessory after in that way. It would be far too 
damned conspicuous, for one thing.” 

Head went to the stile sind gazed down at the foot- 
prints in the soggy snow. They retained enough char- 
acter to tell their tale. 

“ You’re right,” he said disappointedly as he re- 
turned. “ It wasn’t done that way. But he went, 
somehow. Wells, did you get those measurements of 
the two sets of paces ? ” 

” Yes, sir. The old boots average twenty-nine inches 
going to the Grange, and twenty-nine and a half com- 
ing back to the gate here. I took both averages over 
eighty paces. The feet beside the bicycle average just 
on twenty-eight inches over another eighty paces along 
that path. I’d just finished working the three sets out 
when you came along in the car. There’s been nobody 
along here since the lorry.” 

“ How far have you been along the path ? ” 

” All the way, sir, up to where it goes out to the road 
between the white posts. It’s a consistent track all 
the way.” 

" Right. Now hand me that camera and the films, 
and you go back to the Grange and take over there for 
the present. TeU Williams to report back at the 
station. Chief, we’ve got to find that cyclist.” 

" Also, a man who climbed up a tree and flew away,” 
Wadden retorted dryly. ” Well, I’ve seen all I want 
here. We’ll get back, I think.” 

They went back to the car. At Wadden’s instruc- 
tion, Jeffries drove very dowly past the kissing-gate 
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and along the lane to the point where it emerged to 
Market Street, and all the way they saw the prints of 
the old boots on thek left, showing how the mysterious 
X had come along the lane, but no sign of his returning. 
Wadden gazed out, registering each footprint in his 
mind, but after a hundred yards or so Head appeared 
to lose interest, and sat deep in thought. Jeffries 
turned then into the churned slush and wakened 
activity of Market Street, and there put on speed until 
he slowed again to draw up outside the police station, 
where all three of his passengers descended. 

“ I’m coming in,” Head announced. " It’s too early 
to go roimd after Carter’s guests, yet, and I’ve got an 
idea.” 

He retired to his own room, where he took a large 
sheet of paper and set to work on it with his fountain- 
pen. A quarter of an hour or less passed, and then he 
entered the superintendent’s office. Wadden had had 
breakfast sent in there to save time, and Head laid his 
sheet of paper down beside his chiefs plate on the 
flat-topped desk. 

“ How’s that ? ” he asked. “ Do you agree ? ” 

Wadden took a drink of coffee, and then read — 

POLICE NOTICE 
TO ALL CYCLISTS 

Any cyclist who passed along Maggs Lane from London Road 
to the path leading from Westingborough Grange grounds to 
the Idlebum bridge, and went along the path toward the 
bridge, between midnight of January igth and 6 a.m. of 
January 20th, is requested to communicate at once with 
Superintendent Wadden at Westingborough head police station. 
Also any person who may have seen a C3rclist in the vicinity of 
Maggs Lane or of the path between the above hours is requested 
to inform the police at once. 
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“ Umm-m ! ” Wadden commented. “ Might be 
worded better. D’you think it’s going to fetch your 
■cyclist here ? ” 

“ I don’t,” Head answered decidedly. ” It’s going 
to prove that cyclist accessory to the murder by showing 
that he or she is afraid to come forward. We can have 
it posted all over the town by noon, and it's pretty 
evident that the cyclist who came round by that 
path in the dark knows Westingborough well — ^is no 
stranger to the district. Whoever it is will see the 
notice, and if we get no response that person is either 
accessory or even the murderer himself.” 

” Accessory, yes,” Wadden said thoughtfully, “ but 
the footprints and the tree branches put the other out 
cf our possibilities, I think. Here, you’d better have 
some breakfast, man. You’ll think better on a full 
tuDtnmy, and this is no five-minute job. It’s a pity 
about this rain, but 3rou’d got pretty much all you 
could out of those footprints.” 

“We’ll have the films developed,” Head said. 
“Wells can be trusted for a complete record. It 
doesn’t matter if the tracks are washed out, now. 
Yes, I do feel rather like eating, now you speak of it.” 

* 4: * He 

“ Head ! HEAD ! Come back here, out of that 
car ! ” 

Head, about to set out on a round of interviews with 
all who had been guests at the Grange the preceding 
evening, descended to the pavement again in response 
to the superintendent’s agitated summons. 

" What’s happened now, chief ? ” he inquired. 

" I haven’t got apoplexy hurrying out to catch you, 
hut that’s not your fault,” Wadden answered. “ Come 
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inside with me. I rather think we’ve got what used 
to be called a clue.” 

Head foEowed to the superintendent’s oflBice, and 
saw, standing by the desk, a young constable in 
xmifonn. Wadden blew out his lips zind gave the man 
one of his fiercest looks, and then sat down. 

“ Story, Borrow,” he commanded. “ TeE Inspector 
Head what you saw, and make it a witness-box r^ort. 
He’s in a hurry.” 

“ Very good, sir. At three a.m. to-day, sir ” — ^he 
turned to address his report to the inspector — “ I passed 
Parham’s garage in Market Street as I patroEed my 
beat, and turned to go along London Road, toward 
the bridge. It would be five minutes later, or seven 
minutes at the most, when a woman on a bicycle passed 
me, coming from the direction of the bridge. She was 
in nurse’s uniform. That is, sir, she had on one of 
those long capes nurses wear, and a little bonnet with 
strings. I saw that much clearly as she cycled under 
a street lamp, but she was on the far side of the street 
from me, and kept looking at the pavement on her 
side of the street, so I didn’t see her face. She appeared 
taE, something between five feet eight and five feet ten,, 
and as nearly as the cloak or cape would let me see, 
I should say she was slim too. I didn’t take particular 
notice of her, knowing that nurses are out aE hours, 
but I looked back after she’d passed me, and saw she’d 
turned into Treheme Road. The bicycle was fitted 
with an electric lamp — and that’s aE I can teE you 
about her, sir.” 

“ You dlidn’t see her tiE she was over the bridge — 
on your side of it, that is ? ” Head queried. 

“ No, sir. I’d stopped a lorry soon after turning 
into London Road to make the driver rehght his ofi-side 
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lamp — ^he was fitted with oil-lamps, and it had gone 
out. I looked back when I heard him start his engine 
again, and when I looked in front of me again, here 
comes this nurse on her bicycle. It would be between 
five and ten minutes past three, then — certainly not 
more than ten minutes past.” 

” Cany on, man,” Wadden bade. ” This isnt all. 
Head.” 

“ I went on over the bridge, sir,” the constable 
proceeded, “ and saw the track of a bicycle coming 
out from the path that leads across a field to Westing- 
borough Grange ” 

"And footprints beside the bicycle track on the 
path ? ” Head interrupted questioningly. ” Did you 
see them ? ” 

The man looked puzzled. " I couldn’t say, sir. I 
didn’t look along the path. It was pitch-dark then, 
and what little light there was from the nearest street 
lamp only showed me the wheel tracks close to the 
side of the road — there’s no pavement beyond the 
bridge, you know, sir. I just thought to myself that’s 
the way that nurse has come, and turned about to 
come back over the bridge.” 

" You didn’t notice any footprints, then ? ” Head 
persisted. 

" No, sir, but they may have been there all the same. 
I’m not sure.” 

" I am, though,” Head said, with a note almost of 
exultation. 

“ Sure of what ? ” Wadden asked sharply. 

" Never mind, chief, for the minute. It’s a theory, 
no more, and it needs testing, but down in my mind 
I feel sure I’ve got this dear. Is that all you have to 
report. Borrow ? ” 
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“ No, sir, not quite. I'd gone back along Market 
Street and up Clement Road, and tinned back to 
come into Market Street again. I could see Parham’s 
clock, and the time was three thirty-five. I could 
just see a young man on the far side of Market 
Street from me, coming from the direction of London 
Road ” 

“ That is, going toward Maggs Lane — ^the end of it,” 
Wadden interjected. “ The way the old boots went, 
in fact.” 

“ How could you see it was a young man ? ” Head 
asked the constable. 

“ He passed under a street lamp before I lost sight 
of him, sir,” Borrow answered. “ He was dressed in 
riding-breeches and either gaiters or knee-boots, and 
carried something under his arm, something that made 
him draw his hand up and keep the arm close to his 
side. Under his left arm, and I was on his right as 
I saw him, so I don’t know what it was he was 
carrying.” 

“ It was a pair of boots, size ten, and possibly a 
coil of rope as well,” Head said with conviction. “ Go 
on, though. What was he like ? ” 

"Not very tall — ^five feet eight or nine, I’d say. 
He was walHng quickly and keeping to the shadows 
all he could, I thought. Looked a gentleman, as 
nearly as I could tell — didn’t carry himself like a groom 
or stable hand. What made me think of that was that 
I’d seen Mr. Quade, the racehorse trainer, driving the 
opposite way before I turned into Clement Road. This 
man was rather like Mr. Quade in build, thin and 
active, and light-footed, and he was hurrying for some 
reason. He had no overcoat on, only what looked to 
me like a double-breasted jacket, and a cap, not a hat. 
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When I got to the junction of Clement Road and 
Market Street again, he was out of sight.” 

Head thought it over. “ Is that all ? ” he asked 
at last. 

” That’s ah, sir. When Jeffries told me about the 
murder at the Grange I thought I ought to report this 
to Mr. Wadden at once.” 

” Quite right, Borrow. Are the nurse and the young 
man the only two people you saw on your beat between 
three and four o'clock ? ” 

“ They are, sir, except for the lorry driver and his 
mate.” 

“ Chief ” — Head turned to Wadden — ” has that 
notice I drafted gone for printing yet, do you know ? ” 

"I sent it off while you were wolfing sausages,” 
Wadden answered. 

“ Weh, they'h send a proof. If you wouldn’t mind 
adding ‘ And Nurses ’ to the second line in heavy type, 
and after ‘ Any cyclist ' in the text add ‘ or lady in 
nurse’s uniform with bicycle,’ it’U make our check still 
more complete, especiaUy if she doesn’t come forward.” 

“And put her still more on her guard,” Wadden 
pointed out. 

“ Not more,” Head dissented. " The people con- 
cerned in that murder are very fully on their guard 
already. No fingerprint on the Grange door-handle or 
anywhere else, though the murderer must have closed 
the door after the shooting, since there was nobody 
else to close it — ^we start this without a single clue of 
the conventional kind, apart from those footprints, and 
the rain’s washed them out by now. If she’s innocent, 
she’ll come forward. If she doesn’t, we know we’ve 
two people to find, and that may be easier than finding 
one.” 
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“ Probably will be,” Wadden assented. “ I’ll alter 
the notice to fit a lady cyclist in a nurse’s doak and 
hat, anyhow. Or do they call it a bonnet ? I must 
get that from the hospital before I alter the proof. 
Strings xmder the chin. Borrow ? ” 

" Yes, sir, as nearly as I could see. She kept her 
face turned away from me, though, and the street lamps 
don’t give much light.” 

" And you didn’t look for footprints beside the t3n:e 
marks ? ” Head inquired, returning to the point again. 

“ No, sir. You see, I should have had to focus my 
belt lamp, and for what looked like a muse conodng 
back from some job it didn’t appear worth while. I’d 
no idea there’d been a murder, sir.” 

” Neither had we, then,” Wadden remarked. “ Well, 
Head, I thought you ought to have this under your 
thatch before you start your round. Meanwhile I’U 
have every nurse in Westingborough investigated, and 
find if there’s one of any sort living in or near Treheme 
Road. Leave all that to me. And get on to Carter’s 
past life as soon as you can. There’s some old grudge 
behind a planned job like this.” 

" I hope to come back with a history of him,” Head 
said. 

“ Old boots, nurses on bicycles, young men in riding- 
breeks, and a chap who flies up out of trees and doesn’t 
come down — Gee*whiz ! ” Wadden soliloquised, and 
blew gustily ceilingward. " Head, it’s a packet, and 
no bloomin’ error ! Off you go, man. Borrow, I don’t 
want you any longer. Keep on the way you’re going, 
and you’ll be a credit to us yet, but be a bit more nosey, 
man. No matter whom you see out between one and 
five in the morning, conclude they’re up to no good, 
and act accordingly — ^in a quiet way, of course. 
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There’ll be a whole series of promotions on my retire- 
ment, and your name might get in among the recom- 
mendations somehow or other. I’m keeping an eye 
on you.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ That’s the first time I’ve ever been thanked for 
keeping an eye on anyone. Now you go off duty and 
remember what I’ve told you.” 

He took up a sheaf of reports that had been l3dng on 
his desk, in token of dismissal, and blew at them as if 
he hated them. 
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I N place of the steady rain of early morning, a chill 
drizzle caused Head to set his windscreen-wiper 
to work when he set out on his round of visits, not in 
the big car in which he and Wadden had gone to 
Westingborough Grange, but in a fast little coup6 
which he drove himself, and used for visits to village 
stations in the district. He went out, first, to Quade’s 
training establishment, which was situated on the far 
side of Westingborough from the Grange. 

He saw four stable lads walking rugged and bonneted 
horses round a yard as he descended from the car, and 
Quade himself, gaitered and horsey-looking, turned 
from watching them in the gateway of the yard as 
Head approached him. Borrow's description of the 
young man he had seen as resembling this man recurred 
to the inspector's mind. He nodded a casual greeting : 
Quade was the hail-fellow-well-met sort with whom 
such a form of salutation would pass. 

'' 'Morning, inspector. Come to see whether my 
crocks exceed the speed limit ? I forgot, though — 
there isn't one, now." 

" Good morning, Mr. Quade. No, I've come to 
warn you to attend the inquest on Mr. Carter at West- 
ingborough Grange at three o'clock this afternoon. 
He was shot dead there at four o'clock this morning." 
Good God 1 Inspector, you're joking ! " 

51 
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If lie had had any doubt regarding Quade’s innocence, 
this reception of the news would have dispelled it : 
but he had had no doubt. 

“ I’m not,’* he said. “ Carter has been murdered.” 

" At four o’clock ? Why, we only left the place 
at three — ^about three, that is. My wife and I, I 
mean.” 

“ I know. That’s why you may be wanted for 
evidence. I don’t know that you will, but both you 
and Mrs. Quade must attend. Shall I see her and tell 
her, or may I rely on you ? ” 

“ I’ll Oh, rely on me by all means ! I’ll tell 

her. Three o’clock, at the Grange. But who — ^who 
did it ? Have you got him yet ? ” 

• The inspector shook his head. “ You may hear 
something at the inquest,” he said evasively. “ And 
you left at three or thereabouts. Were you the last 
of the party to leave ? ” 

“ No. We all went pretty much together — ^I drove 
off first with my wife, and the rest followed us. At 
least, I believe they all did. I know Hugh Denham 
was just behind me coming along Maggs Lane.” 

“ Alone in his car ? ” 

“Yes. He’d left his hood down, and had to shake 
and wipe the snow off the driving-seat before he started 
up — ^it hadn’t started snowing when we got there for 
dinner.” 

“ And after,” Head suggested, " nobody thought to 
see if it were snowing — or an3d:hmg else, for that 
matter.” 

" Wdl, to teU the truth, inspector, I shouldn’t have 
taken my wife there if I’d known it was going to be 
that sort of a party. Not that she didn’t enjoy herself, 
but — still you say he’s dead, and I’d better not say 
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any more about that. I can’t believe ” He broke 

off. 

" On the other hand,” Head said gently, “ the more 
you say, the more help you may give. We’ve got to 
get his mmrderer, you know.” 

" You mean — ^yes, I see. Well, I’d only met him in 
the hunting-field, till then — ^he followed the Westing- 
borough, you know — and rode like a sack on a barrel, 
if I may say so much of a dead man. He invited my 
wife and me last week, and told me Hugh Denham 
would be there. It was that made us accept. I 
thought Denham — ^well, you know, it was a sort of 
warranty. Mrs. Quade thought so, at least. It was a 
good dinner, with the bubbly flowing free, but every- 
thing quite all right. I thought Fred Pollen had 
quite as much as was good for him, and that Miss 
Hurder made one or two remarks I wouldn’t care to 
hear from my wife, but it was pleasant on the whole. 
Then, after dinner, that Mr. Mortimer — do you know 
him, though ? ” 

“ I’ve seen him,” Head assented. “ Never spoken 
to him, though.” 

"Well, he came in with the Perry girls. Carter 
ordered out another case of champagne — ^another case ! 
— and said something about making a night of it. By 
that time I was — ^well, a bit elated, if you like to call 
it that, and Mrs. Quade was quite safe with Mr. 
Denham, I knew, so — ^weU, there we were. I thought 
of leaving about midnight, but couldn’t find Carter. 
He’d strayed off and got lost with the younger Miss 
Perry somewhere, and she looked ralier rumpled 
when they came back. By that time I’d forgotten about 
wanting to go. Somebody had set a gramophone 
going, one of the sort that changes its own records, 
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and we were dancing out in the big entrance-hall— it’s 
parquet, you know, and they rolled the rugs out of- 
the way. And none of us left till three. It all broke 
up suddenly, then — I thought Carter wanted to get 
rid of us.” 

" Did you hear him say anything about an appoint- 
ment for the morning — ^for any time in the morning ? ” 
Head asked. 

Quade shook his head. "No — I hardly spoke to 
him after dinner, till we said good-bye to come away. 
He was too busy with Ethel Perry for any of us to get 
many words with him.” 

“ Quite a cheerful party, eh ? ” Head suggested, 

" Very nearly what the Yanks call a petting party,” 
Quade responded. “There was Carter carrying on 
with Ethel Perry, and going off with her away from 
the rest of his guests, and I saw Miss Hurder sitting on 
yoimg Pollen’s knee after a dance, and Mortimer and 
the other Miss Perry tried out some steps as they 
called it, but it wasn’t the sort of dancing you expect 
to see off the stage — or on it either, in this country. 
As a matter of fact, I got my hair pulled when we got 
home.” 

“ Mrs. Quade didn’t enjoy it, I gather ? ” Head 
inquired sympathetically. " That is, she didn’t quite 
approve ? ” 

" You’ve said it I ” Quade assented, with earnest 
gravity. 

“ And you all left at about three ? ” 

“Somewhere about then, as nearly as I can tell. 
As I said, Denham followed us in that open Bugatti 
of his — and it sounded like a machine gun out of order 
when he started up. Mortimer had his coat on, and the 
two Perry girls had got into their wraps, and I saw 
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Pollen hand Miss Hurder into his car as we were leaving. 
About thre^ o’clock.” 

“ Ah ! Thanks for all you’ve told me, Mr. Quade. 
Don’t forget, three this afternoon at the Grange. I 
must get along, now.” 

He drove back into Westingborough, and drew up 
at a block of business offices at the comer of Market 
Street and London Road. On the first floor he found 
a door which carried a brass plate stating that “ Hugh 
Denham, F.R.I.B.A.,” occupied that particular office. 
A lean, elderly derk took his name, and ushered him 
into a comfortably furnished inner office in response 
to his request to see Mr. Denham. 

A tall, weU-set-up man in the early thirties turned 
from a drawing-board at Head’s entiy, inquiry in his 
dear grey eyes. 

“What have I been doing, inspector?;” he asked. 
" And what can I do for you ? Do sit down, won’t 
you ? ” He indicated a chair. 

Head took no heed of the invitation. “ I want you 
to tell me what’s wrong with the exhaust of your sports 
Bugatti, Mr. Denham,” he opened. 

“ Ah ! Forty shillings and costs for having an 
improperly silenced exhaust, eh ? Well, if it’s got to 
be, it’s got to be. But I assure you it will be all right 
after to-day. I dropped some water on the exhaust 
manifold while it was nearly red hot and cracked it, 
but Parham himsdf told me this morning that the 
new manifold he put on order has arrived, and he’s 
putting it on for me to-day. So I throw myself on 
the mercy of the court. Do sit down and have a 
cigarkte.” 

He offered his case. Head accepted a cigarette and 
a light, and seated himself. Denham leaned against 
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the stand that held his drawing-board, and in turn 
lighted up. 

“ Meanwhile, you’ve been making a noise like pistol- 
shots,” Head affirmed, with thoughtful gravity. 

“ Guilty, and I know it’s an offence. But I have 
to use the car.” He smiled pleasantly. “ Can’t you 
let me off ? ” 

“ If it hadn’t been for that noise, Mr. Denham,” 
Head said, without smiling, " we might be nearer than 
we are to catching the man who murdered Mr. Carter 
at four o’clock this morning.” 

“ WHAT ? ” Denham almost jumped, and dropped 
his cigarette. 

" The shots that killed Carter were mistaken for the 
explosions from your exhaust by the servants who 
heard them,” Head pursued unmovedly, “ so they made 
no attempt at finding out who fired the shots.” 

“ Do you mean to say Carter’s dead ? ” Denham 
gasped. 

“ Quite dead,” Head assured him. ” Shot, at four 
this morning.” 

“ But — ^but I was up at the Grange last night ! ” 
Denham pointed out. “ I didn’t leave there till the 
early hours of the morning. I — ^inspector, you haven’t 

come here because you think ” He paused, almost 

fearfully, staring at the seated man before him. 

“ If it were that,” Head said, “ I shouldn’t be here 
alone, and you’d have had handcuffs on before now. 
No. You left the Grange at about three o’clock, and 
Carter was murdered at four — ^never mind that, for the 
present, though. Mr. and Mrs. Quade drove off first, 
and you followed them. Were you alone in your car ? ” 

“ Yes — except for a packet of snow, that is. I’d 
left the hood down when I went there— ’to the Grange — 
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and had to clean some of the snow out before I got in 
myself.” 

“ Did you put the hood up before you left ? ” 

“ No — ^it wasn’t snowing, then. The car was open. 
I drove it to Parham’s this morning for the new mani- 
fold, and told them to clean it out and dry it as well. 
I had to sit on my folded overcoat.” 

“ You know the kissing-gate in the wall, opposite 
the path leading to the Idlebum bridge — ^in Maggs 
Lane, I mean ? ” 

“ Yes. What about it, though ? ” 

“ When you passed that gate, did you see anything 
or anybody ? ” 

“ Nobody and nothing,” Denham assured him. 
“Not a sign. Why?” 

“ Did you slow up there at all ? ” 

Denham shook his head. “ No. I was just behind 
the Quades’ car, and another — Pollen’s I think it was — 
was close behind me. We all left at about the same 

time. But about Carter being murdered ” 

“ You’ll hear all about that at the inquest at the 
Grange at three o’clock this afternoon,” Head inter- 
rupted. “ I’m here to warn you to attend the inquest. 
What sort of party was it last night ? ” 

Denham hesitated. Then he looked his questioner 
squarely in the eyes, and shook his head gravely. 

“ I didn’t want to go,” he said. “ But I don’t 
know if you know that Carter employed me as architect 
for the new wing he gave to the Westingborough 
hospital. He made a point of my accepting this 
invitation. He’s been tr5dng to get in with Westing- 
borough people ever since he took the Grange. And it 
needed only that party to prove that he’d never get 
in, if he tried for a thousand years.” 
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" Like that, was it ? ” Head inquired interestedly. 

“ The man’s an utter bounder — God forgive me ! 
You’ve just told me he’s dead. I ought not to have 
said that.” 

“ Mr. Denham, I want you to say everything you 
can, to help me in lajring hands on the man who 
murdered him.” 

“ Have you any idea who it might be ? ” Denham 
asked. 

Head did not answer at once. He was utterly 
certain of the innocence of the man before him. What 
he wanted to say, he reflected, would in all probability 
be said at the inquest, and Denham might be able to 
help in some way if he said it now. 

“ I think,” he answered at last, " it was a young 
man of about five feet eight to ten — ^not as tall as you, 
you realise — ^who passed along Market Street not long 
after you left the Grange this morning. He was 
dressed in riding-kit, and carried a pair of boots and a 
rope under his arm, and he walked from outside this 
of&ce, I think, to where Maggs Lane comes into Market 
Street just outside the town.” 

In turn Denham was silent, gazing down at the floor, 

” Why from outside this office ? ” he asked at last. 

"By that, I mean that he walked along Market 
Street,” Head answered. " I don’t particularise this 
office any more than, say, Parham’s garage, or the 
Duke of York Hotel. He walked along Market Street 
at about half-past three, or a little later, on his way 
to the Grange.” 

Denham turned away and went to the window of 
his room, where he stood looking out for some seconds. 
His manner, Head noted, had completely changed. 
Abruptly he turned back toward his seated visitor. 
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“ What can I tell you, inspector ? ” he asked. 

“ Did you see that young man, or anyone else, as 
you drove back from the Grange this morning ? ” Head 
demanded quietly. 

“ Except for a policeman here in Market Street and 
the Quades in the car ahead of me, I didn’t see a living 
soul as I drove,” Denham answered, with utter, patent 
sincerity. 

Head thought over the reply. It was truthful, 
obviously, but he scented a reservation in it some- 
where. But further questions on the point, he felt, 
would only put Denham on his guard : they might be 
put at the inquest, where the man would be on oath 
— ^he was the type that would heed the sanctity of a 
promise to tell the whole truth. 

“ So you didn’t think much of the party ? ” he 
suggested. 

“ I — ^well ! Quade got squiffy ” — Denham appeared 
to answer more easily now — “and poor little Mrs. 
Quade almost turned to me for protection — ^not from 
her husband, but from the general rowdiness. And — 
yes, amorousness. Pollen and Betty Hurder cuddling 
openly, and that man Mortimer with Lilian Perry 
— ^there was dancing on the parquet out in the en- 
trance-hall, and — I felt it served me right for 
accepting the invitation. Think me a prig if you 
like, though I’ve no objection to a general frolic, but 
it all seemed to me like a bad night-club being 
unusually suggestive — ^immorally suggestive, if you 
understand.” 

" Oh, I understand,” Head agreed, " and we’ve had 
you up for speeding in the Bugatti, and know it was 
you put the pyjama jacket on the statue in the square 
on New Year’s night. A pretty lively prig, altogether. 
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And you say Pollen was close behind you, driving 
home ? ” 

“ Up to the end of Maggs Lane. He turned left, 
there, and I turned right to follow the Quades along 
Market Street. He lives along to the left there, and 
the Hurders live next door to him, you know.” 

” Yes, I know.” Head rose to his feet. “ I’ll go 
and warn him for the inquest. Three o'clock at the 
Grange this afternoon, Mr. Denham. You can take 
this as the official notification that you are to attend.” 

” rU be there,” Denham promised. “ It seems 
impossible to realise this, though. Only an hour after 
I left him ” 

Driving out to the Pollens’ house, on the outskirts 
of the town. Head reflected over this last interview. 
Denham had kept back something: he had. Head 
felt almost certain, recognised or thought he recognised 
somebody in that description of the young man in 
riding-kit, and meant to keep whatever knowledge he 
possessed to himself. It might be possible to make 
him reveal something at the inquest, though. 

A clean-living, high-spirited youngster, a general 
favourite in the town, well-connected, and doing well 
in his profession, he was neither murderer nor accom- 
plice, Head felt certain. And, going over all the 
men whom Denham might know, the inspector could 
t hink of nobody in the least like that young man in 
riding-kit, with something under his arm, out at half- 
past three of a wintry morning. There were not so 
many young men in Westingborough of the class and 
type with which Hugh Denham associated that they 
could not be placed. Yet Denham’s change of manner, 
hismomentaryunease,pointedto some knowledge. . . . 

Head braked the car to a standstill outside the 
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Pollens’ gate, got out, and went along the path to the 
double-fronted, rather pretentious-looking house with 
its stucco-pillared portico. It marked the type of 
people, he reflected, who would be willing to associate 
with such a man as Carter : probably yoimg Pollen 
had been quite pleased with his invitation, and evidently 
he had enjoyed the party. 

“ Yes, Mr. Fred is in the study,” the maid informed 
Head as she stood back for him to enter the house. 
”rU teU him, if you’ll wait.” 

He waited, amid a collection of pseudo-artistic 
trifles with which Fred's mother had seen fit to deck 
the tiny entrance-hall. Fred himself, son of a retired 
builder who had made much more money than he 
ought, out of erecting rabbit-hutches to house people 
of the working class, was supposed to be reading for 
the law. He was a terribly slow reader, having been 
at it now for more than four years. 

Head followed the maid to the study after a period 
of waiting, and found Fred Pollen standing before a 
good fire in his dressing-gown. An empty cup stood 
in its saucer on the table, and though Fred might 
have gone so far as to wash, he had neither shaved 
nor brushed his hair. He looked thoroughly un- 
appetising, Head decided. 

“ ’Momin’, inspector. Take a pew if you feel like it. 
What’s up ? ” 

“ So you’ve not heard what happened this morn- 
ing ? ” Head inquired. 

“ Just got up,” Fred answered. ” Have a heart, 
man. I’ve been having a bit of a thick night — spun 
it out a bit.” 

" And evidently reeled it home,” the inspector 
retorted sourly. “ I merely want to warn you to 
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attend the inquest on Mr. Edward Carter, which 
will be held at the Grange at three o’clock this after- 
noon,” 

Fred reeled to the armchair beside the fireplace 
and slopped down in it, “ Dead ? ” he gasped, 
“ Carter dead ? ” 

“ Dead,” Head confirmed, standing immobile by 
the table, 

“ But — ^but he was alive when I left there a few 
hours ago ! ” 

” He’s dead now,” Head insisted. “ I want to 
know, Mr. Pollen, when you drove away from the 
Grange, who was in the car in front of you ? ” 

” The car in . . . why, let me see. That racehorse 
man — ^no, it wasn’t, though. He went first, with that 
prim wife of his. No, he’d gone. It was an open 
car — I know ! Denham in his Bugatti sports. But 
you say Carter is dead ? ” 

" Were you dose behind the Bugatti ? ” Head 
persisted. 

” I’d say I was ! Betty — Miss Hurder, you know 
— she begged me to leave off stepping on it, for fear 
of running into him. You can’t pass very easily in 
that lane. I was right on his tail all the way to the 
comer. But about Carter, how did he — ■ — ? ” 

” Was there any car behind you ? ” Head interrupted. 

“ Why, let me see 1 Yes, Frank Mortimer’s, with 
the Peny girls — Miss Perry and her young sister, the 
one Carter — ^but look here, inspector, what’s it all 
about ? I can’t take it in, you know.” 

“ You’ll take it in at the inquest at three o’clock 
this afternoon,” Head told him, “ and mind you 
attend. You are sure Mortimer was behind you as 
you drove along the lane ? ” 
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" I'd say I'm sure I TTie blind over my back window 
won't work, and I had his headlights dazzling on my 
windscreen all the way to the comer of the lane. We 
were a regular procession along there. But — ^ — " 

" That's all, thank you, Mr. Pollen, except that you 
are officially required to attend the inquest this after- 
noon. Good morning.” 

He left the rather discomfited yoimg man gazing 
open-mouthed from the armchair, and let himself 
out from the house in a mood of angiy disgust. Fred 
Pollen was a useless waster who would batten on his 
father until the old man's death, and then, either 
with or without the aid of Betty Hurder or some 
equally second-rate discard from Westingborough's 
matrimonial pack, woTild proceed to spend old Pollen's 
accumulated hoard with scant benefit to anyone else 
and certainly none to himself. 

For a moment, as he held the handle of the car door. 
Head reflected over his next move. Eventually he 
decided that he did not want Betty Hmrder : she was 
as brainless as Fred Pollen, and if Wadden felt that 
he wanted her ^at the inquest, there was plenty of 
time for him to* have her warned in the normal way. 
Similarly, Wadden might deal with the sisters Perry, 
or Head himself might look in on them after he had 
found and interviewed Mr. Frank Mortimer. 

He had planned his series of visits carefully, and 
from Quade, from Denham, and in a slighter degree 
from Pollen, had ascertained the general layout of the 
party and of the drive away from the Grange. Den- 
ham had checked Quade’s statement with regard to the 
order of leaving, Pollen in turn had said enough to 
indicate that Denham had had no chance to pull up 
at the point where the kissing-gate gave access to the 
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grassland in front of the Grange. Mortimer, pre- 
sumably with the Peny girls in his car, had been last 
to leave. 

Further, Quade, Denham, and Pollen had been 
obvious, easy witnesses to examine. Head knew them 
all in varying degrees, Denham least of the three, 
since he belonged in a different, higher order, while 
the other two could be approached almost on a footing 
of equality by one of the position Head occupied in 
Westingborough. The inspector’s conduct of the For- 
rest case,^ still fresh in the minds of local people, had 
given him a status far above that of an ordinary 
police officer ; he was respected, equally with the 
racehorse trainer and far more than the builder’s 
fatuous son. 

Now he drove back into Westingborough to inter- 
view Frank Mortimer, far from obvious, but the one 
from whom he expected to learn most. For this man, 
almost certainly, was in a position to reveal the cir- 
cumstances of Carter’s past life, while none of the 
other three had known more than Head himself already 
knew, he felt sure. To that past life, the inspector 
felt equally sure, he must turn to ascertain the identity 
of the one who had shot Carter down before dawn of 
that day. 

1 See Shadow on the House, by E. Charles Vivian. Ward 
Lock & Co. 
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EDDIE ENSOR 

A RIGHT-ANGLED right turn out from Market 
Street, the principal thoroughfare in Westing- 
borough, marks the beginning of London Road, which 
crosses the River Idlebum after about a third of a 
mile, and there the town gives place to country. 
On the townward side of the bridge, and on the right 
going out from the town, stands a white stone house 
in about a half-acre of gardens which slope down to 
the river-bank. It is double-fronted and bay-win- 
dowed, this house ; between it and the road stands 
a mighty, ancient cedar, and there are other trees in 
the garden, notably a weeping ash, of which the 
curving branches have drooped to take root in the 
ground and form a pleasant arbour in summer. The 
house and grounds are trim-looking, well-kept, as is 
fitting for the residence of a man of leisure, and appar- 
ently of taste as weU. 

The last of the night's fall of snow had melted, 
helped by the rain of early morning, when Inspector 
Head got out from his car, went to the front door of 
Kerkmanhurst, as the brass plate beside the gate 
declared the white house, and rang the bell. A dour- 
looking woman told him not only that Mr. Mortimer 
was in, but that he was expecting his visitor, and 
ushered Head into a room in which the wall-paper 
was two-thirds covered with photographs, all auto- 
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graphed, and depicting apparently every kind of 
theatrical and music-hall performer. Irving, Dan 
Leno, Margaret Cooper, and CinquevaUi were easily 
recognisable ; Head went to the cheery fire and stood 
there tr3dng to estimate how many photographs went 
to this collection, when the door opened to admit a 
stout little man in a black morning-coat and striped 
trousers, with a monocle slanting on his paunch at 
the end of a broad, black, watered-silk ribbon. He 
had bright, beady little eyes in a pale, expressionless 
face, and he kept his gaze fixed on Head as he paused 
just inside the door to bow formally. Then he 
advanced into the room. 

" Good morning— good morning,” he said. “ I 
expected you’d call to see me, and had the fire lighted 
in here. Won’t you sit down ? ” 

"Thanks.” Head seated himself in an armchair 
by the fireplace. “ I’ve come to tell you, Mr. Morti- 
mer, that you will be required to attend the inquest 
on Mr. Edward Carter, who was murdered at four 
o’clock this morning, apparently an hour after you 
left him.” 

"Ah, so I heard a while ago. The mUkman, I 
believe. Won’t you have a cigar, or a cigarette, Mr. 
Head ? ” 

"No, thanks. Do you mind answering a few 
questions ? ” 

" Not in the least — ^not in the least ! Only too 
happy to oblige, if I can be of any service. Murdered, 
I think you said. Isn’t that — ^well, rather a premature 
assumption, if I may venture the remark ? ” 

" Possibly,” Head concurred, " since we have as 
yet no verdict to that effect. But the facts axe fairly 
conclusive.” 
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“ Well, well ! In the midst of life we are, unfor- 
tunately, in debt.” 

He uttered the parody quite gravely, drew forward a 
chair, and seated himself immediately in front of the 
fire, having Head on his right. “ And how would you 
like to question me, Mr. Head ? ” 

“ As a beginning,” Head answered, “ it appears to 
me that you must have been one of the three last 
persons to see Mr. Carter alive — apart from the one 
who shot him, that is.” 

“But I might have been the one who shot him.” 

Mortimer fixed the gaze of his beady eyes on his 
caller as he made the astounding statement. He 
appeared gravely earnest over it. 

" It is a possibility,” Head concurred, " but I 
consider it remote.” 

"Well, yes, I suppose it is,” Mortimer remarked, 
gazing into the fire again. ” The two ladies I had 
the honour to escort would certainly have raised 
objections to an3rthing of the sort. And since I went 
back to the doorstep to shake hands with Mr. Carter 
— ^the late Mr. Carter, that is — after ushering them 
into my car, I suppose I was the last person to see 
him alive, apart from the one who shot him.” 

“ All the rest of the party had gone, then ? ” 

“ Were going, rather. We played foUow-my-leader 
down the drive and along the lane, and then — Pollen, 
his name is — ^turned off to the right while all the rest 
of us came through the town. Am I answering you 
satisfactorily, Mr. Head ? I am most anxious to be 
of service.” 

“ Quite satisfactorily, thanks. Did you see Mr. 
Carter dose his front door before you drove away ? ” 

"No. He stood on his doorstep with the light 
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behind him, watching us go. Quite alone. I heard 
him tell the servants they could go to bed about 
midnight, so he would be quite alone.” 

“You had Miss Perry and her sister with you in 
your car ? ” 

“ Yes, Lilian and Ethel. Charming girls — ^most 
charming girls.” 

“And all four cars went along the lane together 
— one behind the other, that is ? ” 

“ Head to tail — ^yes, exactly. Follow-my-leader, as 
I said.” 

“ Did you all keep a steady pace ? ” 

“ Yes, about twenty miles an hour, I should think, 
once we got outside the gateway of the Grange. About 
that, to the comer. No fear of other traffic on the 
road, at that hour.” 

“ What are your headlights like, Mr. Mortimer ? ” 

“ Very good indeed. I could see the back of Quade’s 
head in the front car of the four — ^through the back 
window, that is. His is a small saloon, as you probably 
know.” 

“You saw the back of Quade’s head, over two 
intervening cars ? ” Head asked incredulously. 

“ In the dip of the lane,” Mortimer explained. 
“ Pollen drives one of those low-built things, and the 
car in front of his was an open tourer. And my 
headlights are very good indeed.” 

“ They must be. Did you see anyone else along the 
road ? Or anywhere beside the road, on foot, cycling, 
or anyone at all ? ” 

“ Not a sign of anyone,” Mortimer answered gravely. 
“ Not a sign of anyone all the way home. I dropped 
Lilian and Ethel — ^the Misses Perry, you understand 
— at their door in Treheme Road, and came on here. 
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garaged the car myself, and went to bed after a whisky 
and soda. Which reminds me. Can I offer you a 
whisky and soda ?'” 

“No, thank you,” Head answered. He had felt, 
in his three foregoing interviews, that he knew the 
thought behind the words his subjects uttered, but 
with this imperturbable little man it was different: 
was Mortimer speaking frankly, or was he merely 
fencing watchfully ? 

“ Never drink on duty, eh ? ” 

“ Did you hear Mr. Carter say an3dhmg at all, 
during the evening, about an appointment for any 
time this morning ? ” Head inquired, disregarding the 
comment on his refusal of a drink. 

" Laddie — I beg your pardon, I should have said 
Mr. Head. But to tell you frankly, it wasn’t the sort 
of gathering where anyone would say anything about 
anything. We were all very merry. And Eddie — 
Carter, I mean — ^was very much engaged with the 
ladies — ^with one lady in particular. I may confess 
I was very much engaged with another.” 

“ Then you heard nothing of any appointment he 
had this morning ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever, I assure you. Nothing what- 
ever.” 

“ Mr. Mortimer, who and what was Edward Carter ? 
You know, until we have cause, we don’t interest 
ourselves in the antecedents of a man in his position. 
I understand that he had been coimected with the 
theatrical profession in some way, but who was he, 
what was he ? ” 

Mortimer gazed into the fire very gravely indeed. 

" If he were still alive, I should refuse to answer 
that question,” he said at last. “ It would have been 
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utterly contrary to his wishes. But I divine your 
thought that his past career may hold the secret of 
his murderer’s identity, and so you’re welcome to all 
I can ten you. Edward Ensor Carter, to give hit n 
his fuU name, was Eddie Ensor.” 

" I’m no wiser,” Head confessed. " Who was Eddie 
Ensor ? ” 

“ Man ! ” Mortimer gave him a pitying look. “ You 
don’t know that ? ” 

“ I may have hesird the name, but it conveys nothing 
to me.” 

The little man gave a long sigh, in disparagement 
of this monstrous ignorance, and gazed into the fire 
again. 

“ Some people say Charles B. Cochran is the greatest 
showman, the greatest producer, the world ever knew,” 
he said after a pause, “ They may be right, but 
Eddie Ensor ran him pretty close, till he decided to 
give it up and turn country gentleman — give it all up, 
turn his back on it, and dissociate himself from it 
altogether. Eddie Ensor — ^yes. He began as a mere 
theatrical agent, finding jobs for chorus girls and boys, 
and one day he got hold of the script of Green Mice 
and put every penny he had and could raise into it. 
Put it on, produced it himself. It ran two years, as 
you may know, and he made sixty thousand pounds 
out of the production — clear, apart from what he’d 
borrowed and had to pay back. That was how he 
really began.” 

" How long ago ? ” Head asked. 

“ Nine — eleven years. It’s nine years since Green 
Mice ended its West End run, but it’s still touring. 
Ah, Eddie had a flair, if anyone ever had ! ” 

" And after that ? ” Head inquired. 
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“ After that ? Success after success. I've heard 
him say he only had two failures out of all he produced. 
And he found people. He found Harry Quartz, the 
big comedian, and made him. He dug that marvellous 
trio, Nita and Quita and Peter, out of a third-rate 
travelling circus, and made ’em the rage of the halls. 
He found Zela Patrisky in Vierma, the most beautiful 
woman who ever appeared on an English stage, and 
had half London mad about her. His finds — ^laddie, 
he was a marvel, was Eddie. And that farce. The Pig 
that Snored — ^it was another gold-mine of his. He 
bought the Quadrarian and turned it from a bank- 
rupt music hall into the finest and most popular 
home of revue there is, and couldn’t he pick ’em ! 
When Eddie Ensor put a chorus together, it wasn’t 
merely a picture, it was a galaxy. The eye that 
man had ! ” 

“ He made enemies,” Head suggested after a pause. 

” You’re telling me, laddie,” Mortimer said gravely. 
” In that line, you’ve got to be hard. There’s no hdp 
for it. Soften up, and you’re a lost man. I’ll say 
Eddie was good to a girl if he fancied her, in a general 
way, though there may have been exceptions even 
there. He was no saint, or he’d never have got where 
he did, and if he had a weakness, it was pretty and 
young, every time. He had an eye, Eddie.” 

” Can you recall any special enemies of his ? ” Head 
inquired, ignoring the eulogy on the deceased — ^for it 
was no less. 

Mortimer, gazing into the fire, shook his head. 
"That same thing had occurred to me,” he con- 
fessed, " but I can’t. That is, nobody who would 
go to the length of killing him. And I knew him 
pretty well.” 
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" You say he bought the Quadrarian ? ” 

" And floated it, and made a handsome bit out of it. 
Retained an interest — ^it's the Quadrarian Limited, 
now. It was the only interest he did retain, after he 
got out from producing.” 

“ And what made him get out ? ” Head asked. 

” Ah ! I knew' him well, you see. It’d be about 
three years ago, or a bit more, when I looked- in on 
him in his office at the Quadrarian, and he said to me — 
‘Frank, I’ve made enough, old lad. I’ve alwaya 
hked a good horse, as you know, and I'm going to 
cut this life altogether and turn country gentleman 
while I’m still young enough to foUow a pack of hounds 
and make a girl lose her head over me.’ Just that, 
out of the blue — ^as far as I know, I was the first 
person he mentioned it to. I knew the Grange was 
in the market, and there’s good hunting country 
round here, though I don’t ride myself, so I told him he 
couldn’t do better. And inside a month he’d bought 
the Grange and got four good hunters in the stable. 
Nevile bought one of them, the one that killed his 
first wife, and he pretty much ruined Carter’s chances 
of getting into Westingborough society by what he 
said about the deal at the inquest on her. Carter 
didn’t warn him that the horse was a killer. All 
that’s by the way, though — ^Nevile isn’t the man to 
go shooting anyone, and besides, he’s married again 
and happier than ever, I understand. But Carter 
came down here to settle and separate himself from 
the reputation he’d made as Eddie Ensor. Not 
that he made a graveyard secret of it, but he 
didn’t want Westingborough generally to know him 
in that light, and as far as I know they didn’t. 
You didn’t.” 
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“ Because I had no reason to inquire, till now,” 
Head pointed out. 

” And now — ^perhaps you’ve still no reason to 
inquire,” Mortimer suggested. “ I know no more than 
that Carter was shot since I left there at three this 
morning. There were eight of us at his place last 
night, and it might have been any one of us, or one of 
his servants, or anyone on earth. And still I can’t 
realise him as dead. He was too vital, too alive. 
He was, as you naight say, a rhapsody of energy.” 

“ And you — ^in what capacity did you know him ? ” 
Head pursued. 

" I ? Surely you’ve heard of me ? Frank Morti- 
mer, the greatest scenic designer of the century. Eddie 
himself told me that my designs for the scenery of The 
Pig that Snored did as much as the music toward putting 
it over — ^he acknowledged it frankly. Dear laddie, 
don’t tell me you never heard of Me ! ” 

“ I’m afraid the details of theatrical production are 
new to me,” Head confessed. " I've had no occasion 
before.” 

“ Such is fame ! ” Mortimer observed regretfully. 
” But they stUl remember me. — Oh, they still remem- 
ber me, though it’s nearly five years since I decided for 
a life of quiet here. Not that I’m altogether out of 
things, even now. Eddie — ^I told you he’d retained an 
interest in the Quadrarian — ^he was putting me forward 
as the only artist living capable of doing justice to the 
settings for the next revue — The Fire of Spring, it’s 
to be called. Most people know their Omar well enough 
to see the aptness of the title — ^the Quadrarian public 
does, at least. And it’s a wow, dear laddie, a perfect 
wow ! I've heard most of the numbers, and I can tell 
you the winter garment of repentance will be mere ash 
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five minutes after the curtain goes up on the first 
night.” 

He stood up abruptly, and looked down at Head. 
“ What raore can I teU you ? ” he asked. “ You’ve 
only to put the questions.” 

“ Nothing at present, I think,” Head answered, rising 
too. “ I may want to ask you more, later, possibly.” 

" Always at your service, laddie — ^Mr, Head, I mean, 
Y’know, I followed your handling of that Forrest case 
last year, and I said to myself as I read it, here’s as 
great a genius in his line as I am in mine, and that’s 
a good deal for Frank Mortimer to say. To a man like 
you, a straight, simple case like this should present no 
difficulties. You need only eliminate possibles, analyse 
the probables, and there you are ! Case complete. 
What could be simpler? ” 

” Exactly.” Head took his cigarette-case from his 
pocket, offered it, and, as Mortimer shook his head, 
took a cigarette himself and lighted it. Mortimer 
smiled, for the first time during the interview. 

” Since you wouldn’t accept a cigarette from me, I 
conclude I’m not eliminated yet,” he remarked quietly. 

" You’re a clever man, Mr. Mortimer,” Head told 
him. 

“ I am a genius — I may say a great genius. And 
alwa3;s at your service — always at your service. Com- 
mand me at any time.” 

“ At three this afternoon, at the Grange, for in- 
stance.” 

” For the inquest — ^yes. I shall be there — I shall not 
fail to be there. You may rely on me, Mr. Head. 
Always at your service.” 

He accompanied the inspector to the front door, 
bowed him out, and watched him go along the path 
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toward his car outside the gate. He was still watching, 
a tubby, pompous little figure of a man, when Head 
turned the car about and set off, back toward the 
middle of the town. 

But, a little way along London Road, Head turned 
off to the right into Treheme Road, having decided 
to interview the Perry sisters before returning to ascer- 
tain what Wadden had gleaned in his absence. He 
had come to the conclusion that the author of the crime 
had fired the two shots at Eddie Ensor, rather than at 
Edward Carter, and that he must learn more of the 
dead man’s past history in order to solve the riddle of 
the disappearing boots. Still, one or other of the Perry 
girls might provide useful information : he would try 
them. 

They lived, together with an aged and almost imbe- 
cile father and one small domestic, in a semi-detached, 
two-storied house about a hundred yards along the 
road. Lilian, the elder sister, gave pianoforte and 
dancing-lessons, and had a girl friend in to play for her 
for the latter ; Ethel, the younger, had recently finished 
a four-year course of training as a nurse at a London 
hospital, and had come home to establish a cormection 
in private nursing in Westingborough. Lilian herself 
opened the door to the inspector when he rang. She 
was about thirty, of middle height, fair-haired, and pos- 
sessed a rather hard sort of prettiness : her lips were 
too thin for real attractiveness. 

“ Good morning. Miss Perry,” said Head. “ I’ve 
come to see what you and your sister can teU me about 
your visit to the Grange last night.” 

“ Oh, but we had nothing to do with Mr. Carter’s 
death ! ” she exclaimed. “ And you can’t possibly see 
my sister. She's far too upset.” 
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He looked at her steadily. “After that, I think 
you'd better let me come in for a word or two about 
it,” he said. 

She drew back, and he followed her into the corridor 
which ran back from this door to the staircase. He 
noted two ladies’ bicycles leaned against the wall — and 
Ethel, whom he could not see, was a nurse ! But the 
time at which Borrow had seen a nurse cycling appeared 
to remove any possibility of connecting her wjth that 
night-rider. StiU . . . 

“ Would you mind coming in here ? ” Lilian Perry 
opened a door on the right of the corridor, and led 
the way into a fairly large room, unfurnished except 
for a shabby-looking piano, a music-seat, and four 
cane-seated chairs ranged against the wall. “ It’s 
very uncomfortable, I know, but it’s the only one 
available.” 

It was cheerlessly uncomfortable. Head faced the 
woman. 

" I merely want to know if you had much conversa- 
tion with Mr. Carter while you were at the Grange, Miss 
Perry,” he said. 

“Apart from ordinary civilities, hardly any,” she 
answered, after a pause in which she appeared to con- 
sider the question. 

“Did you hear him mention any appointment he 
had for to-day, or any plans he had made with regard 
to to-day ? ” 

“ I did not.” The reply was unhesitating, this time. 

“ How did you get to know Mr. Carter ? ” 

“ He came to me for tango lessons,” she answered, 
equally readily. 

“ Tango lessons, eh ? How long is it since he first 
came to you ? ” 
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“ About a month — ^yes, just a month ago.” 

“ I see. And how long is it since your sister finished 
her training and got back here from London ? ” 

“ Nearly two months, now. Late in November.” 

“ Yes. Thanks, Miss Perry ; I think that’s aU I want 
you to tell me. Now will you tell your sister I wish 
to see her ? ” 

She shook her head. “ But it’s quite impossible, as 
I told you,” she protested. “ You really can’t see her 
to-day, Mr. Head.” 

” If she’s in bed. I’ll see her there,” he said inflexibly. 
“ You must realise. Miss Perry, that I intend to see 
her, and will.” 

She tried to outgaze him, and failed. Her face paled, 
and her lips looked thinner than ever, he thought. 

” I’ll ask her, if you’ll wait here,” she said at last. 

He waited six minutes by his watch in the bare, 
chilly room, and then Ethel Perry opened the door 
and entered. She was taller than her elder sister, and, 
like her, was fair in colouring, but there the resemblance 
ended. For she had red, full, tempting lips, beauti- 
fully glossy golden hair, and deep blue eyes set in a 
face of classic beauty, of which the normal expression 
was one of almost childish innocence and purity. But, 
as she faced Head fearfully, her eyes were ringed 
through weeping, her red lips tremulous, and she was 
unnaturally pale. 

“ I’m sorry to be compelled to trouble you. Miss 
Perry,” Head opened crisply. " You’ve heard what 
happened after you left the Grange in the early hours 
of this morning, I see.” 

She inclined her head in silent assent. Her fingers 
twined and unclasped from about each other before 
her, nervously, as she faced him. 
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“ But I want to ask you about what happened 
before you left,” he pursued, “in the event of your 
knowing anything that might help us in finding 
who shot Mr. Carter. In the course of the evening, 
you and he were alone together for a considerable 
time.” 

He made almost a question of the final statement. 
She flushed deep red and her gaze went to the floor at 
her feet, but she made no reply. 

“ And, during that time,” Head pursued, after wait- 
ing vainly for her to speak, “ I want to know what 
were youx subjects of conversation.” 

Still die made no answer. The flush faded out from 
her cheeks almost as quickly as it had arisen. 

“ What did you talk about. Miss Perry ? ” he de- 
manded. 

" A — ^a good many things.” It was little more than 
a whisper. 

“ Such as 7 ” he prompted her. 

“ Mr. — ^Mr. Carter promised me a part in a new 
revue,” she answered tremulously, hesitatingly. “ I — 
he Oh, I can’t ! ” 

" But you must,” he persisted inflexibly. “ Pro- 
mised you a part in a new revue — ^that will be The Fire 
of Spring, the one coming on shortly at the Quadrarian 
theatre. In return for which ? ” 

“ No Oh, no ! ” she dried piteously. 

But he had no pity on her. " There is the evi- 
dence of a girl called PhyUis Taylor, who entered 
the drawing-room at the Grange while you were 
alone there with Mr. Carter,” he told her. “Miss 
Perry, do you want this story told in public, at 
the inquest ? " 

" Oh, please ! ” she sobbed, abandoning all re- 
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straint. ' " I did so want to go on the stage — 1 loathe 
nursing I And he promised to get me a part — ^he 
said he could, showed me letters. I didn’t mean 
any harm, and now the chance has gone, and — ^and 
you’U ruin me ! ” 

“ Not if you pull yourself together and answer co- 
herently all I ask you now,” he dissented coldly. 
“ You talked of that — of getting a part in the revue. 
An 3 rthing else ? ” 

” He — ^he made love to me,” she confessed. 

“ On that point, as I told you, I have other evi- 
dence,” he pointed out. " Subject to my being satis- 
fied with what you tell me now, that evidence will 
not be produced, and your association with this 
dead man, whatever its nature may have been, 
can remain a secret. You talked of this part you 
were to have, and he made love to you. An 3 rthiag 
else ? ” 

“ About — about how stuck-up people are here, and 
how he’d like to kill Mr. Nevile for showing him up 
over selling him the horse — ^that swine Nevile, he 
called him. And — and all he’d done for Westing- 
borough since he came here, the new wing for the 
hospital, and how he’d subscribed to the church 
restoration fund and other things.” 

“ Yes. Anjd:hing else ? Think hard. Anything at 
aU? ” 

“ He got rather — ^rather sad, I thought. He said 
he wished sometimes he could get away from his past 
life, but he couldn’t.” 

“ That’s what I want most,” Head told her. “ Try 
to remember every word he said on that subject. 
Never mind the rest, for the present.” 

“ He said— what was it ? Yes, he said he wished 
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ghosts wouldn’t rise up and haunt him, and wished 
he hadn’t a conscience.” 

“ What he had of one appears to have been pretty 
rubbery,” Head commented ironically. “ TeU me, 
now, did he make any allusion to the nature of the 
ghosts, whether they were male or female, or any- 
thing else about them ? ” 

“ No. It was just before we went back to join the 
others he said that. He seemed to — ^to want not to 
be remorseful any more.” 

“ Most of us do, too late,” Head commented. “ Can 
you remember, Miss Perry, if he mentioned any name 
at all? In addition to Mr. Nevhe, did he speak of 
anyone by name ? ” 

” Yes, Peter — Peter somebody. As if he were 
thinking aloud, and not as if he said it to me. 
Peter ... it was a Spanish-sounding name. 'That 
poor young Peter . . . Vesci.’ Yes, Vesci, Peter 
Vesci.” 

” Which sounds more Italian than Spanish to me,” 
Head commented. “What did he say about this 
Peter Vesci, can you remember ? ” 

“ Nothing. Only that one sentence, and after he’d 
said it he looked at me as if he wondered whether 
I’d heard it — ^as if it had slipped out without his 
meaning me to hear it. Oh, Mr. Head, I am telling 
you all I can ! You won’t — ^won’t let people know 
” Her voice failed her. 

" No, I think I can promise you I won’t. I’ve no 
wish to show up a dead man, whatever he may have 
been in life. Did he mention any other name? 
Think hard over it — ^this is important.” 

“ No, no other, I’m quite sure. And nothing more 
about this one.” 
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“ Peter Vesci.’ ’ He repeated it thoughtfully. " Miss 
Perry, did you hear Mr. Carter say aii3d;hing about 
appointments or arrangements for to-day, meeting or 
seeing anyone, or anything of that sort ? ” 

" Only that he had to be up so early that it wasn’t 
worth while to go to bed. But he didn’t say why, 
or about seeing anyone, I’m sure.” 

“ He didn’t say, for instance, that he had an appoint- 
ment with this Peter Vesci, did he ? ” 

“ No, nor with anyone, I’m quite sure. Not in my 
hearing.” 

“ And he appears to have been more in your hear- 
ing than out of it, I gather,” Head commented rather 
caustically. ” I think. Miss Perry, both you and your 
sister had better attend the inquest at the Grange 
at three o’clock this afternoon, but we shall not call 
either of you to give evidence if we can possibly 
avoid it.” 

“ Oh, must we go — ^must I go ? ” she pleaded. 

” Yes, you must,” he answered. “ Both of you. 
Tell me one other thing, now I think of it. Do you 
wear nurse’s tmiform when you go out, or just ordi- 
nary clothes — ordinary outdoor clothes? ” 

She gazed at him through a long interval, possibly 
tr 3 nng to fathom his reason for asking such a question. 

" Only — only when I’m on a case,” she answered 
at last. 

"Are you on a case now? ” 

She shook her head. " I’ve only had one since I 
came home,” she said regretfully. " It finished last 
week.” 

“ Have you worn outdoor uniform since ? ” 

“ No. I — I hoped last night I should never have 
to wear it again.” 

F 
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Then you didn^t wear it last night, or early this 
morning ? 

Why — ^why no ! I was — ^at Mr. Carter's. What 

do you " She broke oH, regarding him anxiously, 

fearfully. 

That's all, Miss Perry. I shall respect your con- 
fidence as far as my duty will let me, especially in 
regard to your relations with Mr. Carter. Now I'll 
be getting along. This is rather a busy day for me." 



VI 
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" TVT^/* Head said thoughtfully. "There wasn't 
JLlI time." 

" Time for what ? " Wadden leaned back in his 
chair, which he had pushed back from his desk, and 
regarded his inspector interestedly. 

" For that soiled butterfly to get her nurse's outdoor 
kit and her bicycle, ride roimd to the stile, lift the 
bicycle over it, and come out again to London Road 
beyond the bridge for Borrow to see her there at about 
ten minutes past three," Head explained. 

" Why should she ? " Wadden inquired again. 

" Why should a man fly out of a tree instead of 
coming to earth? " Head retorted, rather wearily. 
" Why anything ? Chief, IVe had one hell of a 
morning, and don't like myself. I've told you all 
my story, and now what have you at your end of 
the table ? " 

“ To begin with, that telephone call making the 
appointment for four o^clock can't be traced," Wadden 
reported. " We're on the dial system, as you know, 
and there's no record of the connections made for local 
calls, only an automatic record of each call made, for 
purposes of accounting. The gentle Phyllis has got to 
tell all she can at the inquest, and that appears to be 
all we shall get about it — ^which is as much as we've got 
now, probably, and no more." 

33 
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“ Item one,” Head commented. “ Next, please ? ” 

“ From WeUs, at the Grange. It was an automatic, 
thirty-eight bore. You know they eject the empty 
shells with a whiz to make room for the next round. 
Wells found one empty shell down just outside the door 
of the drawing-room, and the other down by the outside 
wall.” 

” Which proves that the first shot was fired from the 
doorstep, probably immediately Carter opened his 
door,” Head commented. " You’ve checked the arms 
register, of course ? ” 

“ Only one thirty-eight automatic in it — ^though 
there’s six of thirty-two bore. That one belongs to 
Mr. Raymond Nevile, and I know he was at home last 
night, because his wife presented him with a son. He 
came down to his works this morning grinning from ear 
to ear. I saw him pass here. Then I had a word with 
him on the telephone, and he' told me his automatic is 
locked away in his gun-room at Long Ridge. Offered 
to let us have it for inspection, if we liked. I told him 
he needn’t worry, as long as he made sure of that, but 
he sent the gun, aE the same. I took a look at it, and 
sent it back.” 

“ And there’s no other? ” Head asked. 

“ A gun intended for unlawful use is never registered 
with the police,” Wadden declared. “That’s the 
blasted futility of registering ’em, giving us extra work 
to no purpose. You didn’t expect we’d find it there, 
did you? I know I didn’t.” 

Head made no reply, but gazed dreamily up at the 
whitewashed ceiling, where a solitaiY. fly clung in 
immobility. 

“ Yes, I know it wants doing again,” Wadden said 
rather peevishly. “ You can indent for redecorating 
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all through when you take over this office next May, 
but I’m not going to turn out for whitewashers.” 

“I was thinking, we are up against very clever 
premeditation,” Head said reflectively, “ and damn the 
ceiling — and that fly, too.” 

“ That’s where he goes in winter — don’t damn him. 
Or her.” 

" Yes, or her,” Head repeated, still more thought- 
fully. 

“ Meaning ? ” Wadden looked the rest of the 

interrogation. 

“ Or her,” Head said again. “ A woman’s foot 
would fit inside dod-hopping tens — a woman’s shod 
foot, I mean.” 

" If you’re thinking of that woman with the bicycle — 
and I don’t see how you can coimect her — ^there’s the 
difference in the length of pace,” Wadden pointed out. 
" A consistent diflerence, too, as Wells calculated it. 
You can rely on his arithmetic, I know.” 

“ Consistent, yes,” Head agreed, " but I said it was 
clever premeditation. I mean in every detail. For 
instance, the killer made that appointment the day 
before without knowing there would be snow on the 
ground. Probably it couldn’t be made again — Carter 
wouldn’t come down a second time in the dark and cold 
to open his front door, if he were fooled once, and since 
his party was on when the snow began the killer dared 
not telephone a postponement then.” 

“ Go on,” Wadden requested impatiently. 

“Difierence in length of pace. If you’re, used to 
wearing a shoe that would fit inside those old boots, 
you’d swing your foot to a pace of an extra inch or more 
with the extra weight of them on your feet. Apart 
from that, with snow on the ground and every chance of 
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measTirement, the killer probably extended his ordinary 
pace to prevent identification by measurement of a 
normal pace, and in hurrying on the return journey 
extended it still more, to an average of half an inch over 
the inward-going paces. And that reminds me — ^the 
photographs WeUs took. Are there any prints avail- 
able, yet ? ” 

“ Yes, two sets. But you need a magnif3dng glass 
to see the detail. I’ve ordered a complete set of en- 
largements — ^they’re due in at not later than three- 
thirty this afternoon.” 

" When we shall be busy at the iaquest ! But will 
they stand enlargement — ^without distortion of detail, 
I mean ? ” 

“ Stand it ? With our Groertz-Anschutz and Wells 
handling it ? You know what he is when it comes to 
photography. Man, you could make Empire Market- 
ing posters of the lot, or Hampton Court cartoons, and 
be sure every hobnail was to scale ! Don’t worry about 
that. Go on with your analysis.” 

"All right. I want a set of those enlargements, 
though. And now I think of it, have you checked up 
on Alfred Potter? ” 

“ Well, naturally. He went along that path — after 
passing down the lane to the stile, of course — ^about ten 
minutes before we drove along to the Grange. Offered 
his wife as evidence for the time he left his humble cot, 
if we wanted it, and clocked in at Parham's at the other 
end. He’s absolutely out of it, and wouldn’t want to 
shoot Carter, in any case. We know him for that rarity 
of rarities, an honest working man — and they’re about 
as plentiful as white blackbirds.” 

“ You’re a pessimist, chief.” 

“ Why the devil are you worrying about me ? Of 
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all the long-winded, irritating rozzers ever pupped, 
you’re the peach. Get on, man ! ” 

“ Peaches aren’t pupped. Never mind, though. 
Finished with the feet of the m37sterious X. Said X 
is a perfect rope-thrower, remember. It’s no novice 
at the game who throws a rope over a bough like that 
in the dark, and judges length and height to make it 
first throw. He inspected it in the daytime, probably, 
but stiU it's a throw that wants making. Also, a 
tolerably good shot with an automatic, though that 
first bullet wasn’t instantly fatal, as it was meant to be, 
and it was fired at five or six yards range. But a fair 
shot, all the same. A good rope-thrower, and a fair 
shot, which is narrowing it down a trifle. Ergo, prob- 
ably a man — ^you don’t get that combination in a 
woman, especially the throwing part of it.” 

" And maybe not,” Wadden commented. “ You’ve 
given me this Mortimer’s eulogy of the deceased, a man 
who found evei3d;hing in the way of circus and theatrical 
top-holers. He might have got a woman to combine 
the two. I’m not saying he did, but he might.” 

“ And done her wrong, you’re thinking, so she up and 
shot him. I thought of that, chief, while Mortimer was 
rhapsodising, but it’s too melodramatic. It doesn’t 
happen in real life, that sort of thing. She might have 
held a pistol to his head to make him pay up, but she 
would never have pulled the trigger. No, we’U put the 
lady back on her bicycle, and let her ride away.” 

He was silent awhile, and Wadden did not interrupt 
his cogitations. Suddenly he got up from his chair at 
the end of the desk, and looked down at Wadden, who 
returned his gaze questioningly. 

" But she didn’t ride,” he said. “ She walked, and 
wheeled the bicycle, along the path. Half a minute. 
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chief, I want to get this clear in my mind. She walked, 
and wheeled the bicycle.” 

" On the evidence of footprints in the snow,” Wadden 
said gravely. “ And wheel-marks. Why the hell did 
that snow want to go and melt ? ” 

“She walked, and wheeled the bicycle,” Head 
repeated. 

“ Well, what about it ? ” Wadden snapped. 

“ I think — ^no, it’s not clear yet. Was it a she ? Or 
a small he ? They might have been the riding-boots, 
and yet ” 

“ I don’t get you,” Wadden said doubtfully. 

“ He or she went up the tree with the old boots on,” 
Head explained. “ He or she is not still up the tree, so 
must have come down. Ergo, he or she took the old 
boots off before coming down — ^they didn’t reappear 
anywhere in the snow. And apart from Potter, already 
accounted for, there’s only one other track anywhere 
near the spot ” 

“ Also accounted for,” Wadden interrupted. “ Rid- 
ing a bicycle from London Road as far as the stile, lifting 
it over, and walking it along the path. In a nurse’s 
outdoor uniform.” 

“ Are you sure about walking the bicycle along the 
path ? ” Head inquired. “ One other set of footprints 
beg inni ng near where the old boots leave off, footprints 
hhowing a boot or shoe that could easily have fitted into 
that pair of tens ” 

“ But why the bicycle ? ” Wadden interrupted again. 

“ The snow,” Head explained. “ There had to be a 
complete, separate track aU the way, so he or she rode 
the bicycle from London Road to the stile, hfted it over, 
and rode it along the path, not walked it. ILeaving 
those half-dozen impressions of feet from the dismount- 
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ing point to the stile, but getting on again carefully 
from the stile itself and riding along the path ” 

“ By the living shade of Sherlock, man, you’ve got 
it ! ” Wadden exclaimed enthusiastically. “ Carry on.” 

“ There was thus a complete bicycle-track, and half a 
dozen or more footprints on the road by the stile, foot- 
prints made by the riding-boots or whatever they were. 
He had the old boots slung rormd his neck by the laces, 
in all probability, when he lowered himself by the rope 
very carefully into the footprint, stepped in those half- 
dozen tracks to the stile, and walked beside the bicycle 
wheel-marks, this time, so that it looked to us as if he 
had only gone once along the path, wheeling the 
bicycle ” 

“ Where was the bicycle on this second trip ? ” 
Wadden interjected. 

“ Why, haven't you got it yet ? He made the round 
with the bicycle, as I said. From the bridge, he rode 
on home, parked the machine, got rid of his nurse’s 
bonnet and cap, and turned out again in riding-kit. In 
that, with the old boots and his rope imder his arm, he 
went down Market Street, as we know from Borrow. 
At the comer of Maggs Lane he put on the old boots 
over his riding-boots, and laid the trail that led up to 
the Grange and back as far as the kissing-gate. 
Climbed the tree, took off the old boots, dropped into 
the footprint beside the bicycle-track that indicated 
dismounting, hauled his rope down carefully, and very 
carefuUy indeed stepped in his previous footprints — 
the ones he made on his first round with the bicycle. 
Once over the stile, all he had to do was to walk beside 
the wheel-tracks of his ridden bicycle, to give us the 
impression that he’d led it along the path.” 

“ Head, I believe you’ve got it. Which means we 
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didn’t pay half enough attention to those half-dozen 
prints between the stile and the middle of the road, and 
we ought to have noticed that the bicycle had been 
ridden, not led — ^the deeper tracks.” 

" On that asphalt path, and with that soft snow, 
you’d hardly notice the difference,” Head poiated out. 
“And we hadn’t connected up the bicycle with the 
murderer, then, though of course I ought. Gosh, but 
we’re up against a brain, chief ! The simple cleverness 
of that little scheme, thought out after the snow began 
to fall. The idea of a nurse’s cloak and bonnet, because 
nurses are out at all hours and nobody would remark 
one. And then the riding-breeches and boots — ^ideal 
for climbing about in a tree, and in a horsey district 
like this less conspicuous than any other outfit. 
Planned to the last detail, and even then luck must step 
in to help him, in the shape of Denham’s Bugatti 
exhaust explosions.” 

“ It’s hopeless looking for the rope, and hopeless 
looking for the old boots,” Wadden reflected. “ He 
was clever, as you say, damned clever, and he’ll 
take good care of them — and of his bicycle and 
nurse’s kit, too. Head, what the hell are we to 
look for? ” 

“For the motive — ^for someone who hated Carter 
enough to kill him in such a way,” Head answered. 
“ Someone he feared, for if he hadn’t, he wouldn’t have 
made an appointment to open his own front door at 
four o’clock in the morning. Let’s consider Carter a 
bit.” 

“ I’m all for a spot of consideration,” Wadden 
agreed. 

“ Came here three years ago,” Head began, with 
deliberate thoughtfulness, “ and thought he could buy 
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his way into Westingborough society. I’ve told you 
what I got on my round of calls, and it’s evident he’d 
not given up hope, even yet. A sensualist, proved by 
the story we got from PhyUis Taylor, and this business 
of Ethel Perry, poor fool ! But there’d be dozens of 
stories like that in his life as theatrical producer, for he 
was bu3nng men and girls every day, m that, as you 
know. For his shows, I mean. And he’d take his 
personal pick of the girls, and fling them aside as he’d 
begim to fling Phyllis Taylor. Supposing he — but you 
suggested that, and as I said, it’s too melodramatic. 
The betrayed maiden doesn’t up and shoot her betrayer, 
and moreover she hasn’t the brains, as a general rule, 
to plan and carry out a shooting like this. There 
might be a disappointed honest lover, of course, but I 
don’t think so. The Taylor and Perry girls are a pretty 
fair index of the types that appealed to Carter, and they 
don’t attract honest lovers of the sort that would hate 
him enough to bump him off.” 

“ Then where — ^who — ^what ? ” Wadden demanded. 

“ Where — ^in London,” Head answered seriously. 
“ Who, a badly stung business rival, employee, actor, 
or something of the sort. What — a good rope-thrower, 
a fair shot, and probably something of an acrobat. 
Dropping cleanly into that footprint, I mean — and 
with good muscles, to haul himself up into the tree 
without scraping the gate or an3rthing, and balance 
himself on one branch to haul up his rope, and on the 
other to let it down again — ^in the dark, remember. 
He had an electric torch, almost certainly — ^and it’s no 
use looking for that, either. Torch, rope, old boots, 
nmrse’s uniform, and in my opinion it’s no use our 
looking for any of them till we locate him.” 

"And gun,” Wadden pointed out. 
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" And gun, as you say — ^we know the calibre and that 
it was some sort of automatic. But we’d be fools if we 
wasted time looking for it apart from him, since it’s not 
on our arms register.” 

" If it had been, he wouldn’t have used it,” Wadden 
said glumly. 

“ A bitter, vengeful killer,” Head reflected aloud. 
" A man who can drop the muzzle of a pistol on to 
another man’s eye, and pull the trigger, must have a 
devilish hate. And you won’t find that in Westing- 
borough. The people here didn’t hate Carter — they 
merely ignored him.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” Wadden dissented. 

“ Where can you find him an enemy bitter enough 
and clever enough for a crime like this anywhere in our 
district ? ” Head demanded. “ Think over everyone 
whom Carter might possibly have known — I’ve done it, 
and I can’t find one. Mr. Nevile is the only remote 
possibility, since Carter was indirectly responsible for 
his first wife’s death, but we needn’t even interview him. 
He’s as much in love with his second wife as a man can 
possibly be, and he was at home last night waiting to 
know if it were a boy or a girl. Check that up with 
Bennett’s partner, who was the doctor in attendance, 
if you feel like it. I wouldn’t even take the trouble, 
myself. And who else ? ” 

“ No-o,” Wadden breathed slowly. " And yet it was 
somebody living here, somebody who Imew the 
district ” 

“ Who studied the locality of the Grange, and planned 
accordingly,” Head asserted. " Was coimected with 

Carter in his past life Chief, we’ve got a population 

of ten thousand in the town itself. Mortimer — but he’s 
out, on the ground of time and his physique. Some- 
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body connected at some time or other with London and 
the theatrical world, as Mortimer is — or was.” 

" What was that you said about Denham ? ” 
Wadden asked abruptly. 

" Denham knows something,” Head asserted. “ He 
didn’t do it, and he didn’t know it was going to be done, 
but I feel sure he saw somebody or something, and 
wants to keep it dark. Shielding — ^whom? Some- 
body he knows and thinks might be implicated — 
can’t see De nh am actually associating with anyone 
capable of a brutal murder like this, but he might think 
there was an indirect connection, and someone he 
knows might get suspected, drawn in. I don’t know. 
We’ll get the coroner to put him through the hoop at 
the inquest. And to-night, chief, I’m off to London, 
before the trail gets too cold.” 

“ As you remarked, there are ten thousand people in 
this town,” Wadden observed. “ I believe there are 
over seven million in London.” 

“And one of them happens to be my cousin. 
Inspector Terence B3niie,” Head responded with im- 
rufded confidence. " By the time he’s told me all he 
knows, and taken me on a round tour of the people who 
know the rest, I prophesy I’ll be able to write a history 
of Edward Carter from childhood onward, with ex- 
planatory footnotes on every page.” 

“ It’d be banned by the libraries,” Wadden pro- 
phesied. “ Here, it’s time to get going, if we’re to be 
in time at the Grange for a word with the coroner. 
Wind it up to-day, of course — ^person unknown. 
Then we shall have a free hand and be able to 
carry on.” 

" And get me a set of those enlargements to take to 
London with me,” Head asked as he rose to his feet. 
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“ I want to study those footprints in the small boots 
from the middle of the road to the stile.” 

* « 

Tuesday being press day for the local weekly, the 
Westingborot^h Sentinel and District Recorder, the 
editor ordered a stoppage of the machines when less 
than a quarter of the issue had been run off, although 
he knew deliveries of the paper would be late in conse- 
quence. He lifted out a page of sports reports and 
market news, and found a block which depicted 
Edward Carter, Esq., as he appeared at the openiug of 
the new hospital wing, his gift to the town, and centred 
it on the page in question. The report of the crime and 
of the inquest occupied the rest of the page. 

Meanwhile, the editor lifted out two short leaders, 
which could appear just as aptly in.the following issue, 
and replaced them by a long one which he felt inspired 
to dash off. Thus the Sentind blazoned forth an 
indignant lament which, the editor hoped, represented 
the” sentiments of his fellow-townsmen. 

“For the second time in a comparatively brief 
period,” said the Sentinel, “ an tmspeakably ghastly 
crime stains the annals of our town, and rouses feelings 
of horror and indignation in every breast — save one ! 
For again, on the verdict of a coroner’s jury, we have a 
murderer probably in our midst. 

“ The atrocious ingenuity which characterised the 
foul crime for which Hector Forrest eventually paid the 
just penalty is lacking from this second outrage. In 
place of it, we find a callous daring, for the murderer 
actually made an appointment with his victim for the 
commission of the crime, called him to his door in the 
dark hour before dawn, and shot him down brutally. 
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ruthlessly, horribly. Seldom, in the whole history of 
crime, has such sickening fiendishness been displayed 
as in this example of reckless, dastardly hardihood, of 
which the very daring character proved a means of 
escape for the murderer. For who would think that, 
in this law-abiding country, a man could be lured to his 
own doorstep at an hour when slumber wraps the 
world, and there be relentlessly, deliberately destroyed ? 

“ To-day, all Westingborough sincerely mourns the 
heavy loss of a resident who, during the three years of 
his residence among us, attained well-deserved popu- 
larity and respect. His generosity in connection with 
local charities and the relief of suffering had become, it 
is not too much to say, a byword among our townsmen, 
and not only his large circle of friends, but the whole 
commrmity among which he had made himself so weU- 
known and respected, must mourn his untimely passing. 
Of the monuments he has left among us, the new wing 
of our hospital stands most prominent as a testimony 
to his liberality, his sympathy with the suffering, and 
his intense desire to fxuther the well-being of the in- 
habitants of this town and district. He is foully and 
cruelly taken from our naidst, but his name is, as it 
were, written in letters of gold for all to see, since such 
generous charity as marked his sojourn among us is 
more than fine gold. We are bereaved, one and all, 
and we cry aloud for just vengeance on the author of 
this awful crime. 

“ We have no fear of his escape from such a ven- 
geance. Already we are permitted to see the begin- 
nings of the quest which, we think it not too much 
to say, will end as did the search that ended in the 
arrest and trial of Hector Forrest. On another page 
of this issue will be foimd a verbatim report of the 
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inquest held at Westingborough Grange to-day, and 
the admirable assiduity with which the knowledge 
possessed by persons not even remotely connected with 
the crime itself was elucidated, proves that the re- 
spected chiefs of our police force. Superintendent 
Wadden and Inspector Head, are fully alive to their 
responsibilities, and are exercising that unerring per- 
spicacity which, a little more than a year ago, extended 
their fame far beyond the area in which our subscribers 
reside. Let this miurderer do what he wiU, or hide 
where he will, we feel confident that he will not escape, 
with such men already on his track. 

“ Meanwhile, suf&cient has been revealed to render 
it doubly essential that the authorship of the crime 
should be discovered. For, while it remains a mystery, 
the whole body of those heroic ladies who devote their 
lives to ministering to the suffering lie rmder suspicion 
of complicity in the crime. A nurse, cycling, was at 
least in the vicinity of the scene of the crime, and 
possibly was implicated. It may have been no nurse, 
but someone in disguise, and smely it is an index to the 
character of this brutal murderer that, possibly, he did 
not hesitate to implicate this noble profession as a 
whole by displaying its insignia, either on himself or on 
an accomplice. 

“Another painful circumstance is the necessary 
severity employed in the production of evidence at the 
inquest. We realise the necessity of such methods for 
the full elucidation of facts which may be vital to the 
inquiry, and still more, in consequence, do we deplore 
the foul crime which places some of our citizens in such 
a position. The persistence with which our respected 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Hugh Denham, was questioned 
regarding whom he might have seen on his way home 
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from enjojTment of the deceased’s hospitality, admirable 
though it is from the point of view of justice, and neces- 
sary as admirable, could have been no other than a 
painful experience for Mr. Denham, who emerged, we 
may say, with fl3dng colours, unable to throw any light 
on the tragedy, since he had seen nobody on his way 
home and knew nothing of its occurrence. This, and 
things like it, are regrettably inevitable concomitants 
to the tragedy itself. 

“ We believe that the murderer will be apprehended 
and justice will be done. Meanwhile, we are keenly, 
lamentably conscious of the notoriety inflicted on 
Westingborough by this second terrible crime, and 
conscious, too, of the irreparable loss our town has 
suffered in the tragic death of its public-spirited, 
honoured resident, Mr. Edward Carter.” 

Head, on his way to London that night, read the 
leader carefully after he had perused even more carefully 
the report of the inquest. Perhaps they had been a bit 
hard on Denham, and the strenuous and repeated ques- 
tions to which the coroner had subjected him had been 
utterly fruitless. Denham had seen nobody on his way 
to his garage, which adjoined his home in Treherne 
Road. He had insisted that he had seen nobody at all 
on the journey, and Head had believed him at the end 
of his grueUing. And still, the inspector felt con- 
vinced, Denham was keeping something back. 

“ Guff ! ” he said to himself, as he threw the paper 
aside and looked into the darkness beyond the window 
of his compartment. “ Washy, undigested guff, you 
sycophantic tripe-merchant ! ” 


Q 



VII 

REACTIONS 

A lthough, as Head had pointed out, it would 
have been a waste of time to concentrate on 
the search for the old boots, every police of&cer in 
Westingborough and the surroimding district was fur- 
nished with an enlargement of the photograph Sergeant 
Wells had taken, showing the impress of both boots 
together in the snow inside the kissing-gate. Wadden 
hoped for nothing from this, but he missed no chance. 

And, that Tuesday evening, after the report of the 
inquest had had time to circulate, the boy scouts held 
their monthly gathering in the com hall. The district 
scoutmaster was an enthusiastic young man, and 
during the next two days nearly every dustbin, ditch, 
and coppice in the neighbourhood imderwent inspec- 
tion, As a result, there were delivered at the police 
station one hundred and eighty-nine pairs of old boots 
before the end of the week, each pair bearing a label 
in youthful script, stating where the find had been 
made. Such a harvest of discarded footwear had never 
been reaped before, and Wadden blew fiercely and 
cursed, for he knew full well the futility of such a 
search. The haul included even a pair of elastic-sided 
antiques, and one of ladies’ high-heeled shoes in gold 
brocade. The scouts were thorough. 

The matron of the Westingborough and district 
hospital, on her own initiative, furnished a detailed 
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report to the superintendent, showing the precise 
whereabouts of all nurses under her charge, with the 
exception of two who were on leave at the time. She 
also sent a copy of the report to the Sentinel for pub- 
lication. Wadden put his copy in the fire in his 
office, and cursed again, even more heartily than over 
the torrent of old boots flowing in on him. 

After the inquest had been concluded, Hugh Denham 
got back into his Bugatti and drove back to Treheme 
Road, where he lived with his sister Adela in a com- 
fortable little house, some distance farther along the 
road than the one occupied by the Misses Perry and 
their father. He put the car in the garage, went in, 
and dressed for dinner in no pleasant mood, for the 
nagging inquisition to which the coroner had subjected 
him had left its impress on his mind. He had seen 
Head watching and listening while the examination 
proceeded, had seen him scribble on a slip of paper 
and pass it to the coroner, and knew that every West- 
ingborough resident who was present had seen the 
incident. In consequence of it, he knew, he would 
be as prominent a subject of discussion as the murder 
itself, and might even faU under suspicion of complicity 
in the crime. 

“ But Marguerite will know better,” he told himself 
by way of consolation, as he flattened his dress-tie 
before the mirror. 

He went down to the drawing-room, where presently 
his sister joined him. She was slim, tall for a woman 
— or girl — chestnut-haired and attractive in an incon- 
spicuous my tmtU she began to talk, when she revealed 
an unusual turn of wit that made her an acquisition 
to any gathering. Hugh nodded casually at her, and 
looked at the clock. 
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“ I suppose they’E tuna up,” he said. 

“ Why shouldn’t they ? ” she asked, surprised. 

" Oh, I’m pariah, after this afternoon,” he told her. 

She was silent for an interval. “ I wish you hadn’t 
gone there last night,” she said at last. “ You know 
I was against it all the time.” 

“ Oh, any fool can say — ‘ I told you so ! ’” he 
retorted savagely. 

Any comment she might have made was arrested 
by the opening of the door and the entry of Robert 
Leigh, a prosperous young farmer of the district to 
whom Adela had become engaged at the New Year, 
three weeks before. He shook hands with Hugh after 
giving his fiancde a modified lover’s greeting, out of 
consideration for Hugh as witness. 

“ Well, Denham,” he said heartily, ” this is a nasty 
business I’ve been hearing about, and it appears, you 
were one of the party last night, from the gossip that’s 
come my way.” 

" I don’t feel like discussing it,” Denham answered, 
with cold distaste. ” I was one of the party, since 
you asked.” 

At the end of a minute’s strained silence Adela 
turned and looked at the clock. “ I do hope Mar- 
guerite won’t be late,” she said. “ It’s a very little 
dinner. Bob, and I made it seven-fifteen *to give us 
time to get to the town haU. I’ve planned to arrive 
five minutes late, so that everyone can a dmir e my 
frock as we go to our seats.” 

"But we’re going for music, darling, not for a 
malinequin parade,” Leigh objected, snodling at her. 

" Sfily old Bob 1 Every woman worth calling one 
likes to see the others envy her — and you haven’t told 
me you like the frock, yet.” 
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"Miss West, madam,” the maid at the door an- 
noimced. 

Denham almost spun about to face the doorway. 
Adela advanced and kissed the new-comer. “ Dear, I 
do hate you,” she said. “ I was hoping to create an 
impression when we get to the concert, and now I 
know what the other' ducklings felt like when the 
swan flew away.” 

Marguerite West laughed as she gave her hand to 
Denham. “ Isn’t she the world’s worst flatterer ? ” 
she asked him. 

He shook his head slightly as he gazed into her 
dark, expressive eyes. The moody gloom that had 
characterised him had given place at her entry to 
eager interest, and it was easy to see how he regarded 
her. 

"Swan is an apt simile,” he said. 

Silently, Leigh endorsed the comment. The per- 
fection of modelling of her neck and throat was set 
off by the black dinner-gown she wore; she was 
slenderly graceful, and although no taller than Adela 
appeared to stand over her, almost. Her nearly black 
hair revealed copper-red tinges in the lamplight; 
vividly red lips that needed no art to enhance 
their richness, and her large, soft dark eyes, made 
contrast in her almost colourless face, and in spite 
of this natmral pallor she radiated vitality as of per- 
fect health. It was easy, in spite of her English 
name, to discern other than English blood in her 
parentage. 

" Denham's right,” Leigh said, as she shook hands 
with him in turn. " He and I are going to be envied, 
to-night, I think.” 

Denham, then busy with the cocktail glasses and 
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shaker, frowned at the rather obvious flattery. He 
handed the glasses round in silence. 

'' Will it be a very impressive concert ? ” Marguerite 
West asked, as she took her glass from him. 

“ We’ve no data for guidance,” he answered. “ But 
it’s om: duty to go, as Adela impressed on me when 
she made me get the tickets.” 

“ Oh, Hugh, how can you ? ” Adela remonstrated. 
“ I didn’t say ” 

“ Dinner is served, madam,” the maid at the door 
interrupted her. 

“ How are we going ? ” Leigh inquired, as he seated 
himself at the dinner-table a little later. " My chariot 
is outside, and it can take the four of us easily — or 
are you turning your terror out, Denham ? ” 

“ Neither,” Adela interposed. ” It’s a fine night, 
and five minutes’ vralking will take us there, you lazy 
sybarite.” 

“ What made you say it was our duty to go, Mr. 
Denham ? ” Marguerite asked. “ Do you anticipate a 
duU evening ? ” 

“ If I had, the fact of your being a member of our 
party would have consoled me,” he answered. “ But 
it isn’t that. Irma and Hayd^e Carson are local 
talent, they’re doing it for charity, and Westingborough 
has to second their noble efforts by taking tickets — 
paying up, in fact.” 

“ Hugh, you’re usurping a woman’s prerogative, 
being catty,” Adela reproved him. “ He’s omitted 
to tell you. Marguerite, that Irma Carson has a per- 
fectly lovely contralto voice and knows how to use 
it, and Hayd^e is a gold medallist for violin playing.” 

“ And are Hayd^e and Irma their real names ? ” she 
asked. 
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“They are, poor things,” Leigh put in. “Irma 
was my first love, till she punched me on the nose 
and made it bleed. Now she’s got a singer’s chest 
development, and Hayd6e’s all bony.” 

“Bob, you’re perfectly horrid,” Adela told him, 
“That’s not the sort of thing you ought to say of 
any girl.” 

“ Comparison with you, darling,” he retorted un- 
repentantly. “With your picture imprinted on my 
'art, as Mr. Guppy would say, all else is vanity. And 
artists like those two don’t bother about appearances 
— at least, they needn’t unless they like.” 

“ The compliment to my intellect is too obvious,” 
she said caustically. “ Marguerite, you won’t mind 
walking, will you ? ” 

“ Not in the least. It’s such a little distance.” 

She glanced at Denham as she spoke, and the quality 
of the glance indicated that she would not have objected 
if the walk had been far longer, since the other two 
would expect her to pair with him. And, returning 
the glance, he smiled at her, as if he had divined her 
thought and shared her anticipation. 

“ Don’t you wish yourself back in Italy, Miss West ? ” 
Leigh asked abruptly, after the inevitable silence that 
falls on every dinner-table sooner or later. “ Snow 
one night, and almost a spring evening next — ^and 
quite possibly a blizzard before morning.” 

“ I am quite content to be here,” she answered. 
“ Remember, I am as much English as Italian, and 
my two years here have taught me that the climate 
is not all bad. There are compensating days.” 

“It’s rather surprising that you speak idiomatic 
English so perfectly,” Leigh observed. " Living most 
of your life in Italy, I mean.” 
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“ Not till I was ten,” she pointed out. “ Till then, 
I was in England, and in every Italian city there is 
an English colony. In every city I have known, that 
is. Go to Florence, or Taormina, or even Ventimiglia, 
and you cannot get away from English speech for 
long.” 

“ And you don’t want to go back ? ” Leigh persisted. 

She shook her lovely head. " Why should I, when 
people are so kind to me here ? ” she asked in reply. 
“Since Adela and I got to know each other, I have 
made friend after Mend, and now I am quite happy 
here.” 

Later, as she walked behind the engaged pair toward 
the town hall with Denham, she laid her hand on his 
arm and shook it gently. 

“Why the silence and gloom?” she asked him. 
“ You are not like yourself to-night. What is it — 
what has happened to you ? ” 

" Haven't you heard what happened to-day at the 
inquest on Carter ? ” he asked in reply, looking down 
at her. 

“ I have not,” she answered decidedly. “ I live in 
my little house with my one maid, and town gossip 
interests me very little.” 

“ You know Carter was murdered last night ? ” he 
queried. 

" I think there is nobody in Westingborough who 
does not know it,” she said. " But what has that 
to do with your gloom ? He was no Mend of yours, 
surely-i-such a man ? ” 

“No, no Mend, though I dined at his place last 
night. An invitation I wish I'd never accepted. Now 
there seems to be an impression that I ought to have 
seen the man who murdered him, and since I insisted 
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that I saw nobody of the kind between leaving his 
place and putting my car away, I'm likely to be highly 
unpopular.” 

“ What kind of man did murder him, then ? ” she 
asked. 

“ A young man in riding-breeches and boots, they 
say, who walked along Market Street toward Maggs 
Lane not long after I drove away from Carter’s with 
the rest of his guests. A young man with a parcel 
under his arm — and I saw no such person on my 
drive home, as I told them. Still, I feel mjTself suspect 
— and here we are. You won’t suspect me, will you ? 
It would be the last evil, if you did.” 

“ Have no fear,” she answered very softly. 

They went into the hall, five minutes late as Adela 
had foretold, and Denham had confirmation of his 
surmise regarding the reception that would be accorded 
him as they went to their seats in the front row. 
Old Mrs. Haddon, who in a normal way would have 
greeted him enthusiastically for the sake of her three 
unmarried daughters, became unaccountably interested 
in her programme as soon as she sighted Ifim. Major 
Fenwick, usually very friendly, sat bolt upright and 
gazed straight before him from his seat in the second 
row — ^and these two were typical of the attitude of 
the majority. The coroner’s severe inquisition had 
given them the impression that Denham knew some- 
thing, and they acted accordingly. There were, of 
course, exceptions, people who nodded and smiled at 
him — ^the platform was unoccupied at the time — ^but 
in their greetings he saw or imagined a touch of com- 
miseration or curiosity, and possibly they stung him 
more than did the frank cuts. 

“Mr. Denham,” Marguerite whispered, “don't sit 
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down, just for a second. It may mean nothing, but 
I wish to do it.” 

Turning toward her in response to the request, he 
showed his profile to the audience in the seats behind 
him. As he stood so, she leaned toward him and laid 
her hand on his arm again. 

" Now you may sit down,” she said, smiling up at 
him. 

“ By Jove ! ” said Major Fenwick to himself, “ that 
was a gallant gesture, and I feel ashamed of myself.” 

Mrs. Haddon, on the other hand, might have gnashed 
her teeth at the sight, if they had not been artificial. 
Few people in the hall could fail to realise the signifi- 
cance of Marguerite’s act, a statement of her belief in 
Denham and of her contempt for their implicit sus- 
picions, And, since Marguerite West ranked as the 
most beautiful girl in Westingborough, and hitherto 
had shown no more open preference for Hugh Denham 
than for any other of her many admirers, this 
challenge in the sight of all caused many a man to 
wish he could change places with Denham, and to 
question if he had not judged the man prematurely 
and unfairly. 

Denham himself was glowing with happiness. “ I 
don’t care what anyone else thinks, now,” he whispered 
to her. 

They sat the concert out and contributed their share 
of applause, though Denham hardly knew whether 
Schumann, Chopin, Souza or A1 Jolson were being 
rendered by the Carson sisters. He was lost in a 
great happiness that made the trial he had undergone 
that day a thing far-off and small : Marguerite would 
not thus have stated her belief in him publicly unless 
die cared for him, and of all things he wanted her 
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love most, though as yet he had not told her his need 
of her. 

He came out with her at the end to the hazed mild- 
ness of the night. Two or three people arrested their 
progress to shake hands with him — ^in all probability 
Marguerite’s acknowledgment of her belief in him in- 
fluenced them, for they were men of about his own 
age. By reason of these pauses the pair found them- 
selves well behind Adela and Leigh when they got 
clear of the parties waiting for cars about the entrance 
to the hall. Denham took Marguerite’s arm. 

"There’s no need to catch up with them,” he 
remarked. 

“ Unless you wish,” she answered. 

But, at the junction of Market Street and London 
Road, they foimd the other two waiting for them, 
and Denham grunted inarticulate resentment at Adela’s 
tactlessness. She had her own man — ^why could she 
not realise that he wanted nobody but Marguerite, 
then ? 

" I waited to ask you — ^will you come in for a minute 
or two. Marguerite ? ” Adela inquired. 

“ I think not, dear, thanks,” Marguerite answered. 
“ May I come in and see you to-morrow, some time 
in the afternoon ? ” 

“ Why, of course ! Come in for tea, and then we 
can rend to-night’s performers in peace. Good night, 
dear.” 

She went on with Leigh. When, nearing the end 
of Treheme Road, she glanced back, the other pair 
were out of hearing behind. 

" If I were a man. Bob, I think I should be rather 
afraid of her,” she remarked. " She’s so — so terribly 
lovely, sometimes.” 
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" I don’t get you, darling,” Leigh said. 

“ I mean Oh, well ! Perhaps it’s the best 

thing for him — ^if she means to have him, that is. 
After we’re married, he won’t have me to mind the 
house and stand between him and the horde of would- 
be wives, and if Marguerite really cares for him she’ll 
probably make him happy.” 

” Who is she, really ? ” he asked. ” I mean, who 
was she ? ” 

" Marguerite West, with an English father and an 
Italian mother — ^that’s all I know, and all anyone here 
knows,” she answered. " Perfectly charming — ^though 
I needn’t tell you that, and in the two years since 
she came here she’s gradually been accepted every- 
where. She manages to win women as well as men, 
in spite of being so lovely.” 

“ From Italy, isn’t she ? ” he asked reflectively. 

“ Taormina — ^that’s Sicily. She had a villa there 
when the Harrison family went to stay, and Mrs. 
Harrison invited her to look them up when she came 
to England. Marguerite’s little house in Panlyon 
Avenue was for sale, then. She bought it, and moved 
in after a fortnight’s stay with the Harrisons, and of 
course they laimched her among their friends and 
gave her a start. And she stole my cook — ^that’s how 
I first came to know her. I was so wholeheartedly 
grateful to her.” 

" For thieving your cook away from you ? ” he asked 
incredulously. 

“ I was afraid I should have to pension her, or 
something. Old Mrs. Peimefeather, you know. She’d 
been with us ever since I was a child, and was getting 
past doing all I want done, getting faulty in her 
memory, and deaf, and generally troublesome. Then 
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she saw the chance of going to Marguerite, and took 
it, a single-handed post. A tiny house, only one 
person to please — and I believe she gets on very well 
there, from what Marguerite tells me. When there’s 
no man in a house, it reduces the work by about 
two-thirds.” 

" Thoroughly domestic, aren't you, darling ? ” 

“ Women don’t come into a drawing-room with 
muddy shoes, or leave oil-cans and spanners to make 
marks on furniture. Poor old Mrs. Pennefeather used 
almost to weep over some of Hugh’s careless ways. 
We only keep two, you see, and she had a good deal 
to do besides cooking.” 

“And you’ve told me all you know about Miss 
West ? ” 

" All I know ? How do you mean. Bob ? ” 

“Why, if there’s nothing more known than that 
she had a villa in Taormina once upon a time. Westing- 
borough seems to have been more trusting than usual, 
in her case,” he pointed out. 

“A girl obviously of independent means,” she ex- 
plained, "a thoroughly nice girl in every way, and 
she had the Harrisons behind her. Since they had 
accepted her, and in a way sponsored her. Westing- 
borough as a whole couldn’t question — didn’t question, 
in any case.” 

" It’s odd,” he reflected. “ I might say it’s damned 
odd.” 

“What is? ” she inquired. 

“That a frowsy old buffer like Harrison and his 
musty freak of a wife should be social arbiters of a 
place like this, just because he happens to own the 
hall and a big estate.” 

“ Mrs. Harrison is quite nice, when you get to know 
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her/' she said severely, pausing at the gateway of her 
home and looking hack along the road. Bob," she 
added, with a total change of tone, “ they're not even 
in sight round the comer, yet." 

'' Shall I come in ? " he asked. 

She took his arm and urged him forward in the 
direction of the door. “ Didn't you hear the joy in 
my voice ? " she demanded. 



VIII 

TO NO PURPOSE 

A SCORE yards or less from the junction of Market 
Street and London Road, a copy of Head's 
Police Notice ” showed clearly in the light of a street 
lamp as Denham and Marguerite West, walking slowly 
to give the other pair time to make an interval from 
them, approached it. Marguerite hesitated, glancing 
at the heavy black type which stated that the notice 
was addressed '' To AU Cyclists and Nurses,'* 

“ Is that connected with — ^with what happened last 
night ? " she asked. 

It is." He took her arm and drew her forward, 
away from the notice, as he answered : it appeared that 
he wished to avoid such a reminder of the tragedy in 
which he was remotely implicated. 

" Cyclists and Nurses," she repeated, as they walked 
slowly on. 

" A policeman saw a nurse cycling from the bridge 
into London Road, and saw her turn into Treheme 
Road, about the time I left the Grange this morn- 
ing," he explained, after a brief silence. " Later 
on, he saw a young man in riding-breeches and boots 
walking along Market Street toward that end of 
Maggs Lane, and they won't believe I didn't see that 
young man somewhere between the Grange and Tre- 
heme Road, on my way home. So I'm under suspicion 
of complicity, you see." 


Ill 
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fle spoke with hard bitterness. For the moment, his 
remembrance of the initial reception that had been 
accorded him in the town hall outweighed that of her 
championship of him, or perhaps he resented the need 
for such championship, from her of all people. 

They walked on slowly and in silence for awhile. 
Ahead of them, Leigh and Adela Denham steadily 
increased the interval between the two pairs. Denham 
kept his hold on the girl's arm, and felt her lean toward 
him as she walked, and in the consciousness of her 
nearness his bitterness lessened, and passed. They 
turned the comer of Treheme Road in time to see Adela 
and Leigh go into the house. 

“ It was wonderful of you, to-night,” Denham said 
abruptly. 

“ But I believe in you,” she answered, very softly. 

Momentarily, he paused and faced her. Then, 
still holding her arm, he led her on again along 
the road, and crossed to the opposite side, toward the 
point where Panlyon Avenue branched off at right 
angles. 

“ I may see you all the way home ? ” he asked. 
“ Adela and Leigh will be glad of the interval, if you’ll 
let me.” 

” I shall not resent the interval mysdf,” she said, 
looking up at him and smiling. " And we can count 
it our good deed to them.” 

She lived in one of four tiny residences set next each 
other in fairly large gardens. The builder who designed 
and erected them had rductantly abandoned the idea 
of giving the general title of “ Hone5nnoon Terrace ” 
to the four, since a childless couple and one servant 
was the limit of occupancy any one of them could 
accommodate. Denham opened her gate for her, the 
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third of the four from the Treheme Road end of the 
avenue, and stood back for her to enter. 

“ Won’t you come in for a minute ? ” she asked, 
pausing and facing him. 

“ If I may,” he answered hesitantly. 

“ We shall be extending our good deed,” she pointed 
out. “ Look back at your drawing-room window — 
you can see they’re in there. And they won’t welcome 
you if you go back there now.” 

" No, but — ^your maid. Has she a long tongue ? ” 

“ Mrs. Pennefeather ? She’s deaf, and sleeps in the 
back bedroom. No, you needn’t fear for my reputa- 
tion through her. Besides, it’s not yet eleven o’clock, 
and, as a final reason, I simply don’t care. So why not 
come in for a little while ? ” 

" I hoped I might,” he said, and followed her into 
the house. 

She switched on a light, and led the way into the 
small, front sitting-room, where she took a box of 
matches from the mantel and lighted a gas-fire. Den- 
,ham had left his hat and overcoat in the tiny hall, and 
he faced her as she stood looking down at the fire, still 
wearing her furred evening cloak over the black frock. 

“And now tell me all about what happened this 
afternoon,” die bade without looking up at him. 
“ Why you are suspected, I mean.” 

" I think it is because of a momentary loss of self- 
control this morning, when Inspector Head came to 
see me at my office,” he answered. “ When he told 
me about the young man in liding-kit with a parcel 
under his arm. Somehow he gleaned an impression 
that I’d seen that young man on my way back from 
the Grange, and they badgered and bullied me to make 
me say I had seen him.” 


H 
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“ And you had not ? ” she queried, without looking 
up. 

Denham regarded her intently, steadily. “ I told 
them, from the time I left the Grange until I locked 
my car in the garage and went into the house, I saw 
nobody but the Quades in their car,” he answered. 

She looked up then. " I believe you,” riie said. 

” You mean ? ” he asked, and paused. 

" I believe you are incapable of lying,” she answered 
steadily. 

" Possibly,” he said, with a note of doubt. “ And 
yet — ^Miss West, I want to make a confession to you 
— a confidence. May I ? ” 

“ You may tell me anything you wish,” she answered. 
“ Anything.” 

" It’s this. I answered every question put to me 

at the inquest truthfully, and yet — ^because of you ” 

He broke ofi abruptly. 

“ Because of me ? ” she asked, surprised. 

“ I’ve got to teU you the whole of it,” he said, rather 
shamedly. “ I left the Grange at about three o’clock 
this morning in my car, and drove to my home at the 
end of this road and put the car away in the garage. 
From the time I turned into London Road from Market 
Street, while the Quades drove straight on, I didn’t 
see a soul. I heard Mortimer and the Perry girls 
laughing and talking farther down the road as I 
went into the house, but didn’t see even them. 
That was after I’d put the car away and locked the 
garage.” 

“And so the suspicion of you is utterly unjust,” 
she commented. 

" To that point, yes,” he assented, “ but although I 
answered every question put to me truthfully, I was 
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Jesuitical about it, because of you, as I said before. I 
put the car away and went into the house.” 

She was looking down at the gas-fire again, standing 
with one foot on the brass fender. “ And then ? ” she 
asked quietly. 

“ I felt like a whisky and soda, and had it,” he went 
on. “ In the dining-room. I wasn’t in the least 
sleepy, and lighted the gas-fire in there just as you did 
with this one when we came in here. I sat over the 
fire wondering if it were worth while to go to bed at 
all, and heard the church clock strike four and chime 
a quarter past. Then I remembered that when I 
backed the car into the garage I’d stopped the engine 
by letting the clutch in too suddenly with the reverse 
gear engaged, and so had forgotten to switch off the 
ignition.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” she asked, glancing up 
at him. 

“ It’s battery ignition, and the battery was already 
partly run down,” he explained. ” It meant that, 
unless I went out and switched off, the battery would 
be discharging all the time, and quite probably I 
diouldn’t be able to start the car in the morning. So 
I went out to the garage, switched on the light, and 
switched off the car ignition. It would be then about 
twenty minutes past four, I think.” 

" StiU I don’t see why you say it was because of 
me,” she said, gazing steadUy at him, with the sugges- 
tion of a smile about her lips. 

“ I switched off the garage light,” he went on, dis- 
regarding the comment for the moment, “ locked up, 
and turned to go into the house again. The garage 
doors, as you may know, are exactly opposite the end 
of this road — Panlyon Avenue. It was very dark, and 
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just a little misty. I saw a man, and as far as I could 
tell he was a young man in riding-kit — I saw him just 
for a moment or two under the street lamp nearly 
outside this house, and it appeared to me that he 
opened your gate and went to your front door. I 
know there axe four houses exactly alike, and the street 
lamp didn’t give me a chance to see clearly, but — can 
you imderstand ? I’m confessing to you, no matter 
what you may think of me over it. It appeared to 
me that he came to this house.” 

He waited for some comment from her. She looked 
down at the gas-fire again. “ I see,” she said coldly. 
" Yes, I see.” 

“Then Head came to me this morning,” he went 
on rather desperately. “ I didn’t know, you see, and 
my one thought was to keep you out of it. Whether 
my eyes deceived me or no, I had to keep you out of it. 
If I’d said I thought I saw a man come to this house 
at that hour, it would have damned yom: reputation 
for ever in Westingborough even if you disproved it 
-—you can never overtake and Idll a scandal like that 
altogether. I had to keep you out of it, at any cost, 
short of actual perjury. Tliey can suspect me of l3dng 
if they like, though actually I didn’t lie — ^they can 
suspect me of anything, as long as I save you from 
any question of that kind. I had to save you, and 
did.” 

She put her left hand on the mantel beside the right, 
and drooped hw head between her wrists, so that he 
coiald not see her face. And,, so posed, she stood 
silent and quite stiU. 

“ So now you know what I am,” he said bitterly. 
“ Incapable of lying, you said, while aU the while I’m 
a jesuitical hound who went as near lying as I could 
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without actually conuritting perjury. But I had to 
tell you, felt I must make the confession, though it’s 
an insult to you.” 

After awhile she let her hands fall to her sides, and 
turned to face him. He could see her lips quivering 
slightly. 

“ WDl you believe me when I tell you that no man, 
young or old, came to this house at any hour last night 
or this morning ? ” she asked. 

“ Of course I believe you,” he answered. “ I never 
thought it, but being on oath, I should have had to 
say what I felt convinced I saw, if I’d said an5dhing 
about it. I knew, really, it must have been one of the 
other houses, or he went between two of them and 
over the fence at the back, but it looked to me as if 
he came to your front door. I should have had to 
own it looked like that, and people are only too 
ready to believe evil on the slightest grounds. It 
would have put you under suspicion, no matter 
what you said.” 

After a long silence, he backed a step toward the 
door. ;. 

" Now I’d better go,” he observed. ” I can guess 
pretty accurately what you’re thinking of me after 
that.” 

She smiled. “ If you can,” she said, " you will not 
go yet.” 

“ You mean, I suppose, you want me to wait while 
you tell me in full what I am,” he flung back bitterly. 
” It isn't necessary — I know.” 

" And I tell you, when you know what I feel, you 
will not wish to go,” she said again. " If I could tell 
you ” 

” To no purpose ! ” he broke in, with harsh self- 
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condemnation. “ After what you've told me now, aU 
to no puipose — since there was no man here. I mi^ht 
have known — I did know — ^and yet it would have 
brought you in, brought your name in. And now, if 
you despise me half as much as I despise myself — ^but 
I’ll go. You needn’t tell me.” 

“ Wait I ” She turned to him momentarily, and 
then again laid her hands on the mantel and so held 
her head that her face was hidden. He stood irreso- 
lute, and after a long pause she spoke again. 

"lam thinking of a man to whom honour and truth 
are first things, treasmred things,” she said slowly and 
only just audibly. " I am thinking how he set those 
great possessions of his against my good name, as if 
he put it at one end of a balance against them at the 
other, and let the balance swing until it showed that 
his care for me was the greater. And I ask myself, 
what can I give to prove — ^what can I say to prove 
how much this gift of his means to me ? And there is 
no answer — I can find no answer. For nothing I could 
say or give could ever repay such a man, yet if I could 
I would compensate.” Again she let her hands fall, 
and faced him. “ Prove it ! ” she almost whispered 
tensely. “ Ask of me — ^tell me to kneel to you ! Set 
me some hard thing to prove how I honour the sacrifice 
you made for me ” 

“ Marguerite ! ” 

She saw the wonderful glow of happiness in his eyes 
only for a moment, for then she was in his arms, 
strained dose to him, her face hidden, and her sobbing 
breath a warmth against his neck. So through a 
tranced interval they stood, and at last she looked up 
at him. 

“ But I bade you ask,” she whispered. 
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" Darling, can I ask more ? How could I ever gain 
more than you ? ” 

“ Ah ! This is not asking, but giving ! Every 
moment of to-night I have been longing to feel your 
arms round me. Yes, so, as if you would not have me 
breathe any more — as if you would be life and breath 
for us both ! As if you knew me all yours, my dear.” 

" Did I hurt you, darling ? ” 

" You ? ” She smiled up at him. “ You could 
never hurt me, you strong, gentle lover. My lover ! 
How can I tell you all you mean to me ? My dear, 
how I love you ! ” 

:ie :is 

" Darling — ^Marguerite ! Do you see it’s midnight ? 
I must go.” 

“ I know, Hugh, but I don’t want you to go. I 
love you so.” 

" One thing, sweet. I must get in touch with 
Inspector Head and tell him what I thought I saw, 
now — ^but no, I can’t, though.” 

“ You . . . why not, my dear ? ” 

“ Drag your name through the mud of a murder 
trial, even though you were not called as witness ? 
No, not that, darling. And I couldn’t say I didn’t 
know which house I thought he entered — ^it’s a matter 
of teUing all or nothing. To say my muddled sight 
made me think I saw a man come to this house at 
that hour — ^no ! ” 

“ What will you do, then ? ” Seated, with his arms 
round her, on the settee he had drawn forward for her 
before the fire, she lifted her face toward his to ask the 
question. 

He kissed her, held her closer, in renewed forgetful- 
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ness of all but her presence. In the end she laid her 
cheek against his. 

“ What will you do, dear ? ” she asked again. 

" Nothing,” he answered decidedly. “ Head will get 
the man — fed sure he wdU run his quarry down in 
the end, and ‘then there will be no need for me to do 
an5rthing. What that man was doing in this road must 
have very little connection with the crime itsdf, and 
the one I saw may not even have been the murderer. 
No, I shall say nothing.” 

“But then suspicion will still rest on you,” she 
pointed out. 

“ It will rest on me stiU more if I speak now, after 
keeping silence to-day,” he said. “ Also it will look 
as if I'd conferred with you, agreed with you as to 
what to say — ^if I did speak at all, I couldn’t keep this 
house out of it, and I might be putting the people in . 
all four of these houses under an unjust suspicion, not 
only you.” 

“He might have come to one of them,” she sug- 
gested, and Denham felt her diiver suddenly as she 
sat in his clasp. 

“ Afraid, darling ? ” he asked tenderly. “ You need 
have no fear. A man like Carter would easily make 
enemies who might want to destroy him, but no harm 
can come to you. Have no fear.” 

She released herself from his hold and stood up. 
He too, standing, faced her, and she reached out and 
laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“ My dear,” she said gravely, “ I did not think — no, 
do not hold me again just now — I did not think there 
could be such happiness in the world as you have given 
me to-night. I did not think a man’s love could be so 
great, so wonderful, as yours. And sometimes, my 
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dear, I am foresighted, but I will not tell you what I 
have seen in this time of happiness you have given 
me. Only — yes, hold me quite dose while I teU you 
this — will be very sdfish, now. I will ask, give me 
every hour, every minute you can spare, and ask every 
minute of my time you will. I want you with me, 
my darling, want you close to me. I am not all 
English, as you know, but in part of the warm south, 
and that part of me loves you so intensely — so far more 
intensely than you can realise, I know. There is 
another reason, but I will not tell it you. I ask, give 
me every hour that you have to give, and take every 
hour I may give to you. Be selfish too, and ask of 
me. 

He looked down into her eyes, intently, tenderly. 

“ Is anything troublmg you, darling ? ” he asked. 

She smiled rather wistfully. “ Only that I must 
let you go, strong lover, and ache alone for your 
•strength and gentleness. And to-morrow I shall go 
to Adela in the afternoon. Will you be there ? ” 

“ I shall certainly be there, now I know you will,” 
he assured her. 

‘'Tell her that I belong to you before I see her. If 
I stay a little while, you can come back here with me 
and we can be together again. Adda will understand, 
and nobody else counts — except you.” 

“ Marguerite, darling — ^I’m sure there’s something 
worrying you, something you haven’t told me — ^not 
that I’ve given you time to tell me anything. What is 
it, sweet ? Tell me.” 

She drew his head down to kiss his forehead, and 
then clung dose to him. For awhile he felt the beating 
of her heart. 

* “ I am afraid,” she said at last. “ Afraid of so great 
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a love as this I have found to-night, in myself as in you, 
my lover. Lest it should be only for a little time, lest 
through any cause we should lose it — as I shall be 
afraid when I have to see Grf)d. So few hours ago, I 
did not know if you loved me, and I was apart from 
you and cool. And now I am on fire, my soul a 
part of you as my body would be, and in my mind 
fear lest it should be too great a tMng for such a one 
as me, and lest it should be taken away. So I ask 
— every hour, while the gift is mine, and apart fijom 
you I can only be afraid.” 

" Will it make any difference if I teU you that you 
have made me very happy — ^happier than I have ever 
been in my life ? ” he asked. 

" This difference — ^that I too am happy because of 
such a telling. Now, heart of me, I let you go, not 
easily, and to-morrow ” 

"AH the to-morrows — every hour I can give and 
take from you,” he promised. " And I’m not in the 
least afraid, darliug, now I know you love me, though 
I too find it almost too wonderful to be true.” 

But, as he went slowly back to his home after a final 
leave-taking, a quarter of an hour later, he realised 
vaguely that the phrase, “ too wonderful to be true,” 
was a mere banality which did not nearly cover the 
meaning of the wor<k in which she had told Hm she was 
afraid. She knew well that it was true, knew all that 
she meant to him and that she need have no fear of 
his love failing, and yet . . . 

He planned a future, with Marguerite as mistress of 
his home instead of Adela, and, in the farther future, 
a small Marguerite in her arms. There was a species 
of intoxication in that glimpse of Ihe crown set on their 
destined happiness, and silently, as he walked, he wor- 
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shipped his living Marguerite, and prayed to be worthy 
of her. 

Adda gave him a long look as he entered the draw- 
ing-room. 

“ So you’ve settled it,” she observed in a satisfied 
way. 

“ I don’t see how you deduce that,” he answered, 
smiling broadly. 

“ No ? Then take that dark hair off your shirt- 
front, and brush the powder off the shoulder of your 
coat. A man of your age ought to have had experience 
enough to look for things like that himself. Did you 
find it difficult to propose to her, or did she makfi it 
easy ? ” 

“ Did I . . . ? Adda, she’s wonderful ! ” 

“ Yes ? Bob told me I was. I suppose we all are 
in the mating season. Plumaged in the man’s eyes 
for the great occasion.” 

“ Don’t be so beastly cynical, girl ! ” 

“ I’m not. It’s the practical streak I inherit from 
mother — she didn’t bequeath you any. Hugh, Bob 
and I agreed to get married in April, and if you ask 
Marguerite, we might make it a foursome.” 

" Make it a Oh, good Lord, Addie ! ” 

" If you’re looking for my biunp of reverence, I 
poulticed it out of existence. I’ve always imderstood 
that two and two make four, so why not call it a four- 
some ? It isn’t blasphemy, is it ? ” 

“ I’m going to bed,” he said, with grim determination. 

“ On your way,” she retorted, you’ll step into the 
dining-room and naix yourself the usual nightcap. Mix 
me one too, and bring them both in here. I knew 
something was happening to keep you out with her 
so long, and sat up in hope instead of going to bed 
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myself after Bob had gone. Now I want to drink your 
health and Marguerite's, and tell you how very much 
I hope you'll be happy.” 

He went to her and kissed her. You're a dear, 
Addie,” he told her. 

Over the drink,’* she pursued, I'm solemnly 
going to forgive her for turning up in a frock like that 
and making me look a worm and no man, though it's 
*ard, bitter 'ard ! Make mine as strong as yours, and 
I think you need a good strong one to brace you after 
all you've been through.” 



IX 

AT THE LONDON END 

A CASUAL observer, to whom Inspector Terence 
^yme was once pointed out, remarked — He 
looks more like a poet out of a job than a police inspec- 
tor/' and there was aptness in the description. It 
fitted him when, having heard Head’s story of the dis- 
covery of Carter's body and of the tracks of the old 
boots, he fixed his soulful, melancholy gaze on the rough 
plan of Westingborough Grange and its surroundings 
which Head had drawn to illustrate the tale of the boot- 
tracks. 

Holding the plan in one hand to study it, he groped 
with the other hand over the table at which the two 
men sat — the fact that the concert at Westingborough 
town hall was then in progress fixes the time of their 
conference — and in the end Head reached for the glass 
for which that hand was seeking and held it for Byrne 
to grasp. 

'' You can't do two things at once," he said reprov- 
ingly. 

" Don't be obvious, Jerry," "Byme objected. You're 
the world's worst draughtsman, by the way. Feet — 
more feet — ^what's that ? Oh, I see. Bicycle-track. 
Coming from London Road. Didn't you follow it 
along London Road to where it started out ? " 

" Some hope 1 " Head retorted. " Carter was shot 
at four o'clock. We got it by telephone at five-forty. 
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turned the car out, and picked up the doctor on the 
way. By that time, London Road was churned mush 
— we came round by it. Lorries and farm carts, 
bicycles, people on foot, milk-floats — ^we start work 
early down there.” 

" More fools you,” Byrne remarked unsympathetic- 
ally. ” And for the same reason, I deduce, you couldn’t 
track the old boots past the Other end of the lane — 
the Market Street end ? ” 

" Nothing short of an elephant-track would have 
survived along Market Street till six o’clock that morn- 
ing,” Head confirmed the surmise. “A lot of the 
Nevile dye works employees go that way, in addition 
to other traffic. No, we only had Maggs Lane and the 
footpath — ^and the trail of the old boots to and from 
the Grange, of course.” 

“ I get it. How was the body found ? ” 

“ Arabella Cann, head housemaid at the Grange, 
came down to light the kitchen fire and get things 
going at about five-thirty, because the cook was seedy. 
She found it, and telephoned us.” 

" You’ve acquitted the servants ? ” 

“ Easily. That is, as far as I’ll acquit anyone till 
I’ve got my man. Acquitted all the party he had at 
the house till three that morning, too. They check 
each other’s movements rather nicely.” 

“ What was that you said about this man Denham, 
though ? ” 

“ I had an idea he saw something or somebody, but 
he swore he didn’t at the inquest this afternoon. We 
toused him to the limit.” 

“Anybody can swear,” Byrne commented, rather 
derisively. 

" Yes, but Denham’s a man of honour,” Head 
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pointed out. “ I can't see him lying over t ha t or any- 
thing.” 

“ Ah-hum ! Is the paragon married ? ” 

“ No, nor likely to be, as far as I know. Lives with 
his sister.” 

“ Find the woman, Jerry— find the woman. Even 
a man of honour wiU sometimes glory in making a 
rogue of himself for a woman’s sake. Now let me 
have a look at those photographs you say you had 
taken, and get me another drink. The rozzer is 
worthy of his booze, when his country cousin makes 
him work overtime. Same as before, and don’t 
drown it.” 

Head took the photographic enlargements from his 
attachfi-case and put them on the table. Then he 
took up the two glasses and went to the bar of the 
Captain’s Cabin, in which he had run Byme to earth 
after failing to get him at his ofl&ce. When he returned 
with the refilled glasses, Byrne was intently studying 
one of the prints. 

" Your solution fits,” Byme remarked. “ I’d say 
it was a small he, rather than a she. And look at this. 
You’ll see — ^here — the three footprints nearest the stile 
have been trodden twice. Look at that edge and that 
toe. Jerry, my lad, he didn’t dismount from the 
bicycle in the middle of the road. He rode it to within 
three paces of the stile, and then got off and lifted it 
over. On the second trip, when he dropped down out 
of the tree, he did it so cleverly that it looked as if 
those footprints from the middle of the road were made 
in dismounting from the bike, and he only had to 
duplicate three footprints.” 

“Obviously. Yes, I see. Two heads are better 
than one.” 
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“ As the woinan said when she took the dog to 
market. Here’s luck, Jerry. And you need it, with 
a man like this.” 

"Yes, I’m giving him credit for brains," Head 
assented. 

" As I see it, the old boots and the rope were part of 
his original plan, but not the bicycle,” Byrne declared 
thoughtfully. “ He’d have laid that trail to and from 
the Grange with the boots, swung up into the tree, and 
chosen hard ground to get away in his own small boots 
or 'shoes, whatever they were. But the snow upset 
that, and he had to improvise this scheme between 
midnight and four o’clock, make himself an apparently 
invisible getaway. A hell of a bold crime, Jerry, and 
very clever planning leading up to it. But it looks to 
me as if the solution to your problem is simply this. 
Who had enough influence over Carter to get him to 
come and open his own front door at four in the 
morning? Answer that, and then don’t wait to get 
a warrant for arrest.” 

" And I’ve come to you to help me to find the 
answer,” Head said. 

" Blinkin’ optimist, as usual,” Byrne gnmted. 
" Haven’t I got work enough of my own, without 
tackling yours as weU ? ” 

“ You gave me the help I wanted over the Forrest 
case,” Head reminded him, “ and gratitude is a lively 
remembrance of favours to come, as you know. All 
I want this time is to dig up Carter’s past, and incident- 
ally to find out wha# he had to do with someone called 
Peter Vesci.” 

" Peter Vesd,” B3nme repeated thoughtfully. " I 
seem to know that name from somewhere, but I can’t 
place it. Where does Peter come in ? ” 
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“Just that Carter had a girl on a string at his 
party ” 

" That’s inevitable,” Byrne interrupted. “ He 
always had, from what I’ve heard of hitri. Rows of 
’em, aU his life.” 

“ And this girl,” Head pursued, “ told me when I 
questioned her that Carter mentioned the name, 
‘ That poor young Peter Vesci,’ were the words he used, 
according to her. He appears to have been meditating 
on his past sins at the time, and sort of thought the 
phrase aloud without intending her to hear it. There 
may be nothing in it, but it seems to me worth while 
investigating, in case Peter can give us any light on 
the problem, or let me into some of the secrets of Carter’s 
career.” 

" I duimo,” B57me said doubtfully. “ What’s the 
time ? ” 

“ Just on half-past nine,” Head answered, glancing 
at his wrist-watch. 

“ Have you fixed up anywhere to stay, yet ? ” 

“ Strand Palace. It’s central, and I know what 
it’s like.” 

“ Country cousins alwa 3 rs head for the Grand 
Palace.” Byrne finished the contents of his glass. 
“Pack that picture gallery of yours in your cabin 
trunk — ^why can’t you cany a decent attach6-case, 
man, so I don’t have to be ashamed of you ? — ^and 
we’U hoof it up to the Quadraiian and see if we can 
catch Jimmy Weeds. He’s your man.” 

“Never heard of him,” Head said, putting his 
photographs away. 

“ No ? You’ve a lot to learn. Jimmy is the stage 
manager there, and if he wrote half his reminiscences 
there’d be enough libel actions to keep every barrister 
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in the countiy busy for a conple of years. He’ll talk, 
for me. Have you eaten ? ” 

" In the restaurant-car on the train. Why ? ” 

“Never go and see Jimmy Weeds on an empty 
tummy — that’s why. He keeps a mellow twenty u.p. 
whisiy, and it’s most insidious. Let’s go.’’ 

They went. A short walk took them to the brilliantly 
%hted frontage of the Quadrarian theatre, where 
Byrne, ignoring the entrances to the garishly prominent 
vestibule, pushed open an inconspicuous swing-door at 
the side and entered a short, bare corridor along which 
Head followed him. They ascended an angled stair- 
case and came to a half-glazed door at which B3une 
knocked ; a throaty voice bade them enter, and B 3 uile 
led the way into a comfortably furnished of&ce, decked 
quite as fully as Mortimer’s room at Westingborough 
with signed photographs of theatrical personalities. 

From a comfortable armchair, placed beside a glow- 
ing coal fire, a big, middle-aged, fleshy-faced man rose 
up and held out his hand. 

“ Byrne, by aU that’s holy ! ’’ he exclaimed, and 
his rich, deep tones reminded Head of a celebrant 
intoning a ritual. “ But I had an idea some one of 
you might look me up soon, when I heard of Eddie’s 
sad end.” 

“ And here we are,” Byrne confirmed him. “ I want 
to introduce my cousin. Inspector Head, from Westing- 
borough. I told him you might be able to give him 
some information that might help. Jerry, this is Mr. 
Jimmy Weeds, and if you can pump him dry you’re 
cleverer than I am.” 

“ Well, this is an honour ! ” Weeds remarked, as he 
shook hands with Head. “ I never thought I should 
meet the man who solved the Forrest case. Sit down. 
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Mr. Head, and just wait while I get the bottle out. 
I hope you’re not teetotal, though ? ” 

“Strictly, Mr. Weeds, between drinks,” Head 
assured him. 

“ Ah 1 Aha ! A noble principle. And I take it you 
want some particulars of the life of our late chief, eh ? 
Once more, I may remark, the words of our immortal 
dramatist may be evoked, as it were over the prostrate 
corpse of this foully murdered man. For, as Macbeth 
was made to say, this is indeed a bloody business ! ” 

He busied himself with a bottle and glasses in a 
cabinet as he spoke. Then, advancing with a tray 
that held three glasses and a soda-s 3 ^hon, he offered it 
to his guests. 

" I refer, as doubtless you divine, to Eddie’s death, 
not to his hfe,” he added. “ I’ve left you to help 
yourselves to soda.” 

“ And, as usual, left none too much room for it,” 
Byrne commented. 

“ Ignore the persiflage, Mr. Head,” Weeds advised 
as he seated himself again, “ and tell me how I can 
help you. If any information that I may give can 
assist you in bringing the cursed miscreant to justice, 
it will double my pleasure in becoming acquainted with 
sudi a man as yourself. I am, I may teU you, a keen 
follower of great criminal cases.” 

“ You know a Mr. Frank Mortimer, a scenic artist ? ” 
Head opened. 

“ Frankie ? Do I know him ! ” He rolled out the 
confirmation with melodious emphasis. “ But surely 
you don’t suspect Frankie. He and Eddie had some 
fierce quarrels at times, but our Frankie is no cold- 
blooded murderer ! Oh, no, Mr. Head ! I can’t admit 
that 1 ” 
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Head smiled. " I had a fairly long interview 
with him this mortdng,” he said, “and he gave 
me a pretty good idea of the personality of Carter. 
If you’ll forgive the epithet as applied to a dead 
man, there appears little doubt that Carter was a 
libertine.” 

“ I will admit that a pretty face was his weakness,” 
Weeds assented cautiously. “ But, if you will allow 
me the comment, Mr. Head, you must not judge the 
members of our great profession by the standards of 
conventionality. Conventionalise us, and we die — we 
are as if we had never been. From our very frailties 
we mould the mimic passions that stir the hearts of 
men, and — ^if I may be forgiven the paraphrase — our 
little lives are rounded by our loves. Rotmded, and 
sweetened.” 

He emmciated his dictum with sonorous delight in 
his own phrasing, took a sip at his glass, and gazed 
at Head as if he expected signs of overwhelming con- 
viction from the inspector. Head nodded gravely. 

“ I gather that Mr. Carter did quite a lot of round- 
ing,” he suggested. 

“ He sipped,” Weeds assented. “ Oh, yes, he sipped 
the honey from many a flower. And who shall con- 
demn him now ? ” 

“ I’m not condemning him, but looking for the man 
who killed him,” Head pointed out. “ Some one of 
his sips may have made him an enemy capable of 
killing him, for all I know, and if you could tell 


“ Mr. Head,” Weeds interrupted solemnly, “ if I am 
to recite that side of our Eddie’s life to you, we must 
make another appointment. To-night I could no more 
than touch the fringe, with the aid of summoned 
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memories. He was here, intimately here, for more 
than ten years.” 

" Overhauling the beehive all the time ? ” Head 
queried. 

” Overhauling the ? ” Weeds looked his lack of 

comprehension. 

"Sipping honey, as you put it,” Head explained, 
and saw that rarity, a smile, on B37me’s face. 

“ Ah, I see ! Yes, certainly. Yes. Genius has its 
prerogatives, and who shall deny our Eddie genius ? 
We shall not look upon his like again. I regard his 
frailties as buried with him.” 

“ Yes, but his funeral isn’t till the day after to- 
morrow,” Head pointed out, “ so we’ve got till then, 
at the least. Now, Mr. Weeds, do you know if he ever 
had anjdhing to do with somebody named Peter 
Vesci ? ” 

“ Why, yes — ^the Vesci trio ! He discovered them. 

And — ^but surdy . . . And yet Is it possible? 

Peter Vesci ! ” 

“ Will you teU me all you can about the connection 
between lie two, as full a history of it as you can give ? ” 
Head asked. 

“ The full history I ” Weeds cogitated, with his 
hand to his brow in true theatrical fashion, for awhile ; 
then he rose, took a large portfolio from a side-table, 
and turned its millboard pages. Eventually he re- 
turned with it to where Head sat, and laid it open on 
his knees. " There they are,” he said. " Peter is the 
middle one.” 

It was a large platinotype print depicting three 
figures, all dressed exactly alike in trunk hose and 
doublets — ^they might have been pages of the Tudor 
era, with their wasp waists and pufied deeves. All 
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three had luxuriant mops of hair, apparently black or 
very dark, and big, soft dark eyes, and they bore so 
great a resemblance to each other in feature and form 
that, as far as this photograph was concerned, there 
would appear to have been a difficulty in distinguishing 
which was which, if any one of the ttoee were regarded 
apart from the other two. Stage make-up, probably, 
had increased the resemblance, but apart from such 
a factor it was strikingly noticeable. 

“ Brothers, apparently,” Head remarked. 

‘‘ A brother and two sisters,” Weeds corrected him. 
“ The Vesci trio. On the left as you look at them, 
Nita — ^Anita, that is. In the middle, Peter. And on 
the right, Quita. Eddie found them, made them, and 
in the end broke them. And it may be that you have 
lighted on the author of his extinction in that central 
figure, Peter Vesci. I do not know, but it may be. 
Nita, Quita, and Peter, a dazzling combination in 
their day, a breath-taking turn. Alas, a turn no 
more 1 ” 

“ What was it ? ” Head inquired prosaically. 

” Ah, what was it not ! ” Weeds lamented wistfully. 
" I have heard the applause go on and on, on and on, 
till we had to send them back.” 

“ On and on like time,” Head said gravely, looking 
at his watch. “ What did they do to get applause 
Kke that ? ” 

“ You would have to see and hear them to appreciate 
what they did,” Weeds told him. " I can tdl you one 
item of the tmrn. Quita would come out from the 
wii^s, wearing a litlie metal cap. On the cap was a 
small cylinder, like a circular ruler, about six inches 
long. On the top of the ruler was a pad, and on that 
pad Nita lay — it was a tiny thing on whidi she balanced 
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herself, lying on her back and keeping herself rigidly 
extended in a horizontal line, and singing one of her 
wicked little songs that always set the house rocking. 
At the far side of the stage Peter would be standing 
with a coil of rope, and as his two sisters came on he 
would swing the rope and ‘fling it as a cowboy does. 
And with the end of that rope he would flick the little 
cylinder away, so that Nita on her pad dropped down 
on to Quita’s head — and went on singing ! That was 
just one little feature of the turn.” 

“ I’m looking for a good rope-thrower,” Head re- 
marked thoughtfully. ” What else could they do ? 
Was there any shooting in it ? ” 

“ A modification of the William Tell business,” 
Weeds said assentingly. " Quita, swinging head down- 
ward from a trapeze — swinging, not merely hanging 
by the backs of her knees — ^broke glass balls on Nita’s 
hair, and shot the end off a cigar that Peter held 
between his teeth, while they were standing on the 
stage. It was a trick cigar, of course, but shooting and 
smashing the crystal balls was real.” 

" I don’t need quite as good a shot as that,” Head 
commented. ” What other peculiarities had they ? 
They look harmless enough, here.” 

“ They were brilliant — ^you would have had to see 
the turn. And hear them sing, too. Unaccompanied 
harmonising, and they sang as well upside down as on 
their feet, all three of them. They were as inventive 
as Grock — I’ve heard the whole house sobbing with 
laughter, and then seen it one vast horde of open 
mouths and goggling eyes. Variety ? Those three 
were an unending variety show in themselves ! ” 

" And you say Carter found them ? ” 

“ Not long after he found Paul BeUerby. And that 
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reminds me — was questioning in my mind whether 
Eddie’s action over Paul had anything to do with his 
death. It came into my mind as I read my evening 
paper. I really ought to tell you about it.” 

” What was it, then ? ” Head asked with an air of 
resignation. 

” Paul had a marvellous voice, ranging from a yodel 
down to the lowest possible note, and Eddie booked 
him at twenty pounds a week. He was a bargain at 
that. Then he got some throat trouble that killed 
his voice entirely, spent every penny he had tr3dng to 
get it back, and the throat trouble developed till it was 
certain he wouldn’t recover. He was d3dng in a work- 
house infirmary, and his wife came to Eddie to see 
if she could get any help — ^Eddie had his office just 
across the passage from this room — and I was in here 
when she came up to see him. He didn’t wait for her 
to speak when she went in. ‘ Mrs. Bellerby,’ he said, 
‘ I can buy all the sob-stuff I want for my shows. If 

ever I want any free, I’U let you know Get out 

before you’re thrown out ! ’ I heard that myself — ^he 
could be hard, could Eddie. And I wondered to-day 
whether that woman had some man behind her after 
Paul died, some man that might boil up enou^ inside 
to go and kill Eddie.” 

” You make me feel like regarding it as justifiable 
homicide, whoever did it,” Head observed. “ I’ll mark 
Mrs. Bellerby down in my mind as a side-line, but for 
the present I want to know more about these Vescis. 
If there’s time — have you time, though ? I appear to 
be asking a good deal of you, Mr. Weeds.” 

'* Say no more, Mr. Head — ^^Jie honour is mine. And 
let me refill that glass for you — yours too, Byme. 
Anything I can tell you, you know.” 
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" Well, then, you say Carter found this trio. Let’s 
begin at the beginning — ^how and where did he find 
them, as you phrase it ? ” 

“ He was up north — believe it was Sunderland — 
and he was alwa}^ on the look-out for talent of every 
kind,” Weeds said from the cabinet, where he was busy 
with the bottle again. ” There was a circus — ^Aldeni’s 
Mamm oth Circus it was called — ^and the Vesci trio 
were one of the turns of the show. It was a second- 
rate sort of show, and Aldeni was really Alden, English, 
and uncle to these three. They’d only just left off 
being kids, and apparently they’d been with him all 
their lives. He’d had them weU-educated, though — 
you could tell that as soon as any one of them spoke. 
Their father and mother had died while they were 
stiU infants, and Alden had taken them over and cared 
for them. One other thing — ^they were all children of 
one birth, triplets.” 

“ Any physical defect in any of them ? ” Head 
inquired. 

“ Why, no,” Weeds answered, with a note of sur- 
prise. “ Perfect physiques, and any one of them could 
lift and carry the other two. Why ? ” 

" Merely that triplets are often lacking in some way 
physically,” Head explained. “ Never mind, though 
— ^tell me the rest.” 

“ Eddie saw their possibilities,” Weeds went on. 
“ They weren’t nearly what they became eifter he took 
them over, of course — ^he developed their possibilities 
and made them a star turn. Aldeni knew his circus 
was a dying industry, and when Eddie said he was 
willing to sign them up for a year at twenty pounds 
a week for the three, Aldeni let them go willingly 
enough. Later on, he died and left them a httle money. 
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and they put it into insurance premiums, a ten thou- 
sand pound policy on each of the three lives, because 
if any one of them died it would ruin the turn, and they 
knew it. Eddie worked them up and up, and their con- 
tract was renewed at a himdred a week. They were 
worth far more than that, and he knew it, and got 
them at that figure.” 

He paused to take a drink. " I hope I haven't over- 
done the soda for either of you,” he suggested. “ I 
risked mixing it myself.” 

“A most noble mixture,” Head assured him, and 
B37me nodded satisfied concurrence. “A hundred a 
week between the three, you mean ? ” 

“ Inevitably,” Weeds assured him. " They were 
happy on it, too. They didn’t mix in with any theat- 
rical set, but took a little house at Twickeiiham — I 
went down there to see them for Eddie, once, one 
Sunday afternoon. The Mallows, it was called, a 
pretty little house with a garden running down to the 
river, and that garden plays a part in the tale. They 
lived there quite simply together, and quite happily — 
had a little saloon car, and Peter used to keep it clean, 
I believe. Pastoral simplicity, in their off time — 
Arcadia up to date.” 

“ No liking for grandeur,” Head suggested. 

" For a gay life,” Weeds corrected him. “ But 
refined, quite refined. They were partly of foreign 
extraction, and when you looked at Peter’s delicate 
little hands and feet, and his dark eyes and black hair, 
you could well believe his father had been a Spanish 
grandee, or his mother some passionate Andalusian. 
Not that they gave any hint of it in their talk, for there 
wasn’t a trace of foreign accent. And both girls were 
something more than pretty — ^you don’t get a hint of 
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their real looks in that photo, with their hair aU buzzed 
up as they used to appear and grease-paint and make- 
up toimake them as much like Peter as possible. I 
always thought Quita the better-looking of the two, 
but Eddie’s fancy strayed to Nita, and so the serpent 
entered their Eden.” 

“ And this," Head suggested, “ is where the story 
begins.” 

“ The end of the comedy,” Weeds said assentingly, 
“ and the beginning of the tragedy. I didn’t see the 
details of the tragedy, but this much I can tdl you — 
what Eddie wanted, he got, and I don’t know a single 
exception to prove that rule. There was delay in 
signing up the third contract for the Vesci trio, and 
eventually it went through at a hundred and fifty a 
week for fifty-two weeks. Less than three months 
after it had been signed, Anita walked down their 
garden and into the river in a fog, and the post-mortem 
before the inquest proved that she didn’t stray from 
the way she meant to walk. Did I say they were aU 
three passionate, impulsive? — ^fierce, they could be. 
I’ve seen them with each other, and stiU more in 
defence of each other. Tigerish.” 

“ Was there a verdict of suicide ? ” Head asked. 

“ Obviously — unsound mind, though, out of com- 
passion for the two left alivfe. And they got the 
insurance — ^the policy ruled out suicide within the first 
twelve months, but made no limitation after that, and 
it had been in force over a year. I think they’d saved 
a good deal as well, living simply as they did. Of 
course, the act was at an end till Quita and Peter could 
cook up a show between them, and Eddie claimed that 
Nita’s death broke the contract, and refused to pay 
any more ” 
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“ He being actually the cause of her death ? ” Head 
half-questioned. 

" Undoubtedly, but Eddie was a hard man when it 
came to personal relationships. He always said he 
had to be to survive and flourish. I believe, too, that 
legally he was right, though Quita and Peter never 
contested it. He'd booked three people for an act, 
and with only two left alive the contract became void. 
So he said, at least, and I know there was no saving 
clause in the contract to cover the contingency.” 

” How long ago did this happen ? ” Head queried. 

“ Not more than two months before Eddie chucked 
it and went to live in the country,” Weeds answered. 
" Indirectly, it was the cause of his retirement, I think. 
I always put it down to that, myself.” 

" But if Peter Vesci had meant to have vengeance 
for his sister’s death, he wouldn’t have waited over 
three years,” Head pointed out. 

“ Wait — I haven’t come to the end of the story 
yet,” Weeds urged. " Yes, Tonamy,” — ^to a man who 
looked in at the door — “ put everything on to Samuel- 
son to-night. I’m busy, as you can see. Where was 
I, Mr. Head ? Oh, yes, I remember ! Nita had been 
dead about a month, and we hadn't seen an3dhing of 
the other two up here, when there was heU’s own 
ringing of Eddie’s bell late one afternoon. Three of 
us rushed up these stairs — ^it was a matinee afternoon 
— ^and into his room, and there he was standing over 
Peter Vesci. Peter was l3dng on the floor beside Eddie’s 
desk, and there was a stiletto not much thicker than 
a hatpin down beside him and red and black ink 
spladredaH over the front of his vest. Ordinary dothes 
he had on, of course. He’d been going for Eddie with 
that stiletto, and Eddie, being a quick and powerful 
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man, just heaved up a malachite inkstand he had on 
his desk — a presentation thing — and took Peter on the 
breast-bone with it. Stove his ribs in — ^it was a heavy 
thing, and there were three ribs broken — and I heard 
after that one of the ends of broken bone had gone 
into ‘the lung, or something. We three were trying 
to do something about it when I was pushed aside as 
if I’d been a mere rabbit — ^and I'm just on fifteen 
stone ! — and Quita stooped and picked up her brother 
in her arms and went to the door with him as if he 
had been a small baby. He was quite unconscious. 
She turned in the doorway and looked at Eddie. ‘ This 
is reprieve, not escape for you,’ she said to him, and 
went out.” 

"Carrsdng her brother,” Head supplemented. 

“ Carrying him aU the way down the staircase and 
out to the car, and she put him inside and drove away. 
And none of us ever saw either of them again. Edche 
hushed it up, took no action, and they took none. 
They left The Mallows, and I heard she’d taken him 
abroad, Algiers or somewhere, as soon as she felt it 
was safe to travel him. About that, where they went, 
I’m not sure, but it’s more than possible that she nursed 
him till he got well again, and it took a very long time. 
Being well again, he came back to England and put 
paid to Eddie’s account for his dead sister’s sake — 
that’s only conjecture, of course. But if you have 
to choose between a snake and a Spitniard with a 
grudge against you, kiU the Spaniard, or else he’ll get 
you in the end. The snake's animosity isn’t personal.” 

“ Carter made other enemies,” Head suggested after 
a thoughtful pause. “ You’ve told me this story, and 
it’s a possibility, I admit. But were there no others 
with equal cause to hate him ? ” 
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Oh, plenty ! It’s getting late, Mr. Head, but you 
come round again to-morrow night, and I’ll tell you 
some more histories, if you like. But he made no 
enemies as vital as Peter VesdL — ^no others with that 
deep capacity for hate, and the passion for vengeance 
that's inbred in a Spaniard — ^in any southerner, for that 
matter. Naturally, being so intimately connected with 
the Quadrarian and with Eddie while he made this his 
headquarters, I'm deeply interested — ^and shocked too 
— and since I read of the murder, before we got the 
account of the inquest, I've been casting about in my 
mind for the ones who might have done it. I put 
Peter Vesci top of the list, with Mrs. BeUerby second, 
and the rest of the field nowhere. You may not think 
it worth while, but in your place I think I'd look up 
Peter and at least get an alibi out of him. That is, 
unless you've stronger reason to suspect anyone Eddie 
met after he retired, down in your part of the world." 

I shall think over it." Head rose to his feet as 
he spoke. " And I'm very grateful to you, Mr. Weeds, 
for all you've told me — ^and still more for yom offer 
to tell me more. I'm afraid we've trespassed on your 
time almost beyond pardon." 

" Not at all — ^not at all. I feel myself honoured in 
meeting such a famous member of your profession as 
yourself. Ask for me at any time, and regard me as 
happy to place myself at your disposal. Good night, 
sir — ^good night. Good night, Byrne. Don't forget 
that little matter I rang you about this afternoon." 

It's already in hand," Byrne said. I hope to 
let you have some definite news about it to-morrow." 

'' Thanks so much. Good night, Mr. Head 1 " 



X 

THE QUEST FOR PETER 

" ' I TRIPLETS/’ remarked thoughtfully, as 

A he accompanied Head from the Quadrarian 
entrance in the direction of the Grand Palace hotel. 
'' There's a definite significance in it." 

Gosh, how that man enjoys his own voice ! " Head 
mused. What definite significance do you see ? I'd 
hate it to happen in my family." 

“ I dunno. You’d have to get a three-seater bas- 
sinette specially built — couldn't get one from stock. 
Then there'd be three christening robes, and three 
names to find, and I bdieve you're entitled to apply 
for Queen Anne's bounty or the Chiltem Hundreds 
or something. But on balance, you'd lose. Don't you 
begin to feel hungry ? " 

A bit, but it's past midnight. I suppose at the 
hotel ” 

** Not so, my bucolic buck ! " Byrne interrupted 
solemnly. " You’re not in the wilds of barbarism now 
— ^this is London, not Westingborough. I know a 
little place round the comer where you can get oysters 
and vintage stout by just whispering. Come along." 

Oysters ? After that whisky we've had ? " Head 
protested. 

“ It's evaporated," B3nme assured him. '' There was 
a high alcoholic content in it. Besides, I always think 
better when I've got indigestion. Two dozen each, 
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and a spot of mellow cheese, and we shan’t know 
ourselves. The night is young, and so are we.” 

He led the way to his place round the comer, where, 
evidently, he was well known. Head brooded in silence 
tin the oysters appeared, following two pint tankards 
of stout. Byme took a draught from his tankard, 
and rabbed his hands with grave satisfaction, 

" I diould, if I were you,” he observed, taking up 
his fork. 

" You’d what ? ” Head demanded, gazing at him 
suspiciously. 

“ Follow up and find Peter Vesci,” B3rme explained. 
” From what I know of your man Wadden, he’ll take 
care of the more obvious lines.” 

” Obvious ? ” Head derided. “ A marvellous rope- 
thrower, exactly the height and build we’re looking 
for, used to pistol-shooting, delicately small hands and 
feet, and no mean acrobat — ^isn’t all that so damned 
obvious that it can’t possibly be trae ? ” 

” And a triplet,” Byme pointed out. “ The man 
who invented the oyster was a benefactor to humanity, 
Jerry.” 

Head stacked four empty shells, and reached for 
more brown bread and butter. " What’s the special 
significance of that ? ” he asked. 

” The ante-natal association,” Bjncne explained. 
“Those three were together from the first hour of 
their existence, and they’re bound to each other by 
far closer ties than two separate children — or three — 
of the one mother — children of different births, I mean. 
They are one in spirit far beyond ordinary relationship, 
and whm that girl committed suicide, the other two 
lost a part of themsdves. And any injury to one 
would wound all three, unforgettably. Then add the 
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Spanish hunger for revenge — you see it in Peter’s first 
attempt at killing Carter, the blazing recklessness of 
going for the man as he did — and you’ve got the 
picture. For this second attempt, he substituted care- 
ful planning for recklessness, and made a success of it.” 

" And in spite of the way he did it, I could almost 
wish he got away with it,” Head observed. “ Carter’s 
treatment of Mrs. BeUerby, and what I know about 
him already — ^whoever bumped him ofi did humanity 
a service, since his blasted cruelties and selfishness 
are not punishable by law. No, don’t worry. I know 
it’s heresy, and I shall do my job.” 

” Then put a call out for Peter Vesci,” B 3 ane advised. 

“ What ? Send him to earth by telling him we’re 
looking for him ? ” 

“ No, no, man ! A confidential, not a placard. It’s 
murder, so you can have the whole country covered 
by to-morrow night.” 

“ If he’s the one, I see it as a world-chase,” Head 
reflected. “ He wouldn’t stay in this country to be 
caught.” 

“ I wonder whether Jimmy Weeds has gone home 
yet ? ” B37me queried. “ You want that photograph 
and any others he may have, and particulars of height 
and bifld and colouring — ^you’re going for him, I tike 
it?” 

“ It’s too promising a line to leave alone,” Head 
assented. 

“ Then don’t eat any of my oysters while I go and 
ring up for you. I’ll see if we can still get at the 
pontifical Jimmy.” 

But he retufned within about three minutes, shaking 
his head. “ All closed down,” he reported. “ Night 
watchman reports nobody in the building, now. Never 
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mind— you’ll find Mr. James Weeds’ private address 
in the telephone book. Make an appointment with 
him for as early in the morning as you can get bitn 
to his office, and get all you want out of him. You 
won’t have any trouble — ^he owes me quite a lot of 
good turns. Then go ahead, and the famous Westing- 
borough police inspector goes up one more notch, 
thanks to his faithful cousin Terry. What about 
another dozen each, Jerry ? I’ve still got a crevice 
or two left.” 

“ It couldn’t be done,” Head dissented, gazing at 
his two plates of empty shells, and reaching for his 
tankard. 

“ Right. Then a slab of soft and soapy cheddar, 
and another half-tankard of the same to drown it. 
I am being a dog ! ” 

“ Yes, and if you’re not careful you’ll bark in your 
sleep,” Head retorted. “ That is, if you get to sleep 
at aU.” 

" It was worth it,” Byrne said solemnly. 

* li: * * 4: 

Fresh and alert as usual, and apparently suffering 
no iU effects from his oyster supper following on Jimmy 
Weeds’ hospitality. Head put through a telephone call 
to Wadden’s private address at seven o’clock the next 
morning, and got the superintendent himself. 

“ You, is it ? ” Wadden apostrophised him. “ Well, 
let me tell you I’ve put the geyser running for my 
bath, and my wife hasn’t left off raising hell about 
last quarter’s gas bill, yet. Whaddye want ? ” 

“ Any fresh developments down there ? ” Head in- 
quired. 

" Not a smell. Bowman found out about Mrs. Platts’ 
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three ducks — ^it was Penley, the Westingborough Parva 
poacher, lifted ’em out of the pen. Footmarks, same 
as in this case of yours, and indubitable feathers to 
clinch it. What have you at your end of the table ? ” 
" How about the notice to cyclists and nurses ? ” 
Head inquired. 

“ No reply. You didn’t expect one, did you ? ” 
“ I don’t, now — ^now I know the cyclist and the old 
boots are one and the same. That is, I feel sure of it. 
Chief, I’ve got a line at this end just as I thought I 
should, one I feel ought to be followed up. Will you 
take care of things down there till to-night or to-morrow 
morning — or longer, if this doesn’t prove a blind lead ? ” 
“ Cany on, man. I’m keeping a hard eye on Den- 
ham, and everything else too. Anjdhing dse ? That 
geyser’s still running.” 

“ You’U get a confidential through as soon as I can 
get the details and put it in shape, and then you’ll 
see what I’m on. It won’t go over the wire now, and 
wouldn’t make any difference if it did. When you 
get it, don’t take it as conclusive, only as a very 
strong line.” 

" Right. Carry on, man, and I’ll see that nothing 
gets missed here. Now can I get away and turn that 
geyser off ahead of my wife ? ” 

“ You can, chief. You know where to get me if 
you want me ” 

The click of the receiver at the other end terminated 
this piece of information. Head also hung up, and, 
consulting the directory, ascertained and then rang 
Mr. James Weeds’ private address. A woman’s voice, 
with a definitely tart intonation, informed him that 
Mr. Weeds was not up yet, nor likely to be for some 
time. 
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“ I want you to waken tiim and tell him Mr. Head 
wants to speak to him,” Head said, as authoritatively 
ak he could. “ It may be unusual, but he will realise 
at once that the urgency of the matter justifies me 
in asking such a thing. Mr. Head, who saw him at 
his offtce last night.” 

“ But — ^but it’s impossible ! ” the voice protested 
incredulously. 

“ Oh, no, it’s not,” he assured her. ” I am a police 
inspector. I’ll hold the line while you go and teU him, 
please.” 

" Wdl . . .” The solitary syllable implied that the 
speaker regarded it as a deq)erate venture. ” If it’s- 
police — I’ll see, if you hold on. But I don’t think 
he . . . Hold on, please ! ” 

He hdd on for a long time. Eventually, with some 
preliminary clicking, and a few distant, booming curses 
spoken away from the receiver. Weeds’ voice came 
through, very coldly indeed. 

” Mr. Head, I understand. What is it, Mr. Head ? ” 

“ In consequence of the story you told me last night, 
Mr. Weeds,” Head said crisply, " I want to ask your 
further assistance. Could you let me have that 
photograph you showed me — ^lend it me long enough 
to get a reproduction made, I mean — and any 
other photographs you have of Peter and Quita 
Vesci ? I want them to accompany an inquiry mem- 
orandum. And I must apologise for troubling you at 
such an hour, but it’s urgently necessary to lose 
no time.” 

" Strike while the iron is hot, eh ? ” Weeds boomed 
back, far more cordially. “ Well, Mr. Head, the fact 
that you axe acting on my advice compensates for any 
inconvenience I might feel over being called from my 
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soporific bliss. At what hour would you require the 
photographs ? ” 

“ Would nine o’clock be too early ? ” Head felt 
that he dared not suggest an earlier hour for an appoint- 
ment. 

"Expect me to alight outside the Quadrarian at 
nine, Mr. Head,” Weeds assented. “ I fear you will 
have to await my arrival on the pavement, for the 
door will not be unlocked at so fell and uncanny an 
hour, but I will keep tryst with you. Await me at 
the portal, Mr. Head.” 

But when, fifteen minutes later than the appointed 
time, he appeared and led Head up to his office, he 
could produce only the photograph of the trio and 
prints showing them singly in costume — ^he had no 
portraits of any of them in ordinary attire, nor could 
he tell Head where such might be available. He made 
no demur about lending all that he had of Peter and 
Quita, and Head took them all, for, obviously, any 
" confidential ” that he might send out must contain 
descriptions of both Peter and his surviving sister, 
since in all probability they were still together. And 
Weeds was able to give the particulars of height and 
colouring that Head required : the photographs gave 
the rest. 

But, facially. Head knew, they told little. The pair 
were rendered as alike as possible by stage make-up, 
though according to Weeds the resemblance was littie. 
more than that ordinarily existing between brother 
and sister, when they were seen as normal people. 
Peter was far more manly than these photographs 
made him, while Quita was a very charming and attrac- 
tive girl, as feminine as she could be, and with no 
trace of the boyishness she assumed for her stage turn. 
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And though, at Weeds’ invitation, the inspector rang 
up nearly a dozen theatrical and other photographers 
before leaving the office, he could learn of no existing 
photographs that would show either brother or sister 
as they appeared in real Ufe — ^nor could he find any 
of the dead girl, Anita. 

“ There will doubtless be snapshots, taken by their 
friends,” Weeds suggested. “ But they, usually, are 
not very hfdike.” 

“ Who were their friends ? ” Head inquired. 

“ There, my dear sir, I am at a loss. One would 
think that such vivid and attractive personalities as 
these three would undoubtedly have made friends, but 
their social circle, if it existed, is beyond the bounds 
of may horizon. We are, in our profession, a world 
apart from the throng beyond the footlights, and into 
this world of ours the Vesci trio entered only in the 
hours in which they won the plaudits of our patrons. 
To me their private life is a sealed book.” 

Head went away with the photographs and par- 
ticulars he had ascertained concerning the two sur- 
vivors of the trio. B37me collaborated with him in 
the composition of his “ confidential,” snatching half 
an hour from his own work, and making more than 
one useful suggestion. 

“ And now what ? ” B57me inquired, when they had 
done aU they could. 

“ Twickenham,” Head answered. “ Obviously. 
Tradespeople, possible acquaintances, possibly even a 
local photographer with natural portraits of them. And 
possibly information as to where they went, whether it 
were Algiers, Monte Carlo, or Wigan. Weeds told us 
they’d saved a bit and had the insurance money on the 
dead girl as wdl, so they could afford any one of the 
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three. Gosh, I forgot to ask him where they were 
insured I Through that, I might get their bankers.” 

He rang Weeds again. In reply to the query, the 
golden-toned stage manager intoned the information 
that the Globular and Universal Insurance Company 
had paid ten thousand pounds in respect of Anita’s 
death, and at the same time had terminated the other 
two policies at the request of their holders, and made 
a cash pa3nnent in respect of premiums received. Next, 
Head rang the Globular and Universal, who told him 
they were quite unable to say where the Vescis had 
had banking accounts. They offered specimen signa- 
tures, if he wanted them, but he already had these 
from Jimmy Weeds, and so declined the offer. 

He felt, as a submrban electric train took him toward 
Twickenham, that the Grange tragedy was settling 
down to a very ordinary, xmexdtmg piece of work, a 
steady, plodding quest for Peter Vesci, and possibly 
for others after him, since he might not be the author 
of the crime when found. There was a probability 
that he had committed it, but Head did not intend 
to devote himself exclusively to the determination of 
that probability. He was putting a day into the quest 
for Peter, but he had other possibilities in mind as 
well. It was comforting to reflect that just as keen 
a mind as his own was at work in Westingborough : 
Wadden would let nothing escape him there, and Head 
knew that on his own retmm he would find no diffi- 
culties caused through neglect or lack of perception 
and of consequent action. 

He found The Mallows easily enough, a rather small, 
two-storied house set with its back toward the river, 
and before it a board annotmdng that it was for sale 
or to let on lease. The sodden garden was overgrown 
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and neglected, and what had been a pleasant lawn 
was now a tract of rank, yellowish grass ; the house 
itsdf looked dingy and unkempt, with blistering paint 
on window-frames and doors, and more than one 
broken pane of glass. It was depressing as long unoc- 
cupied habitations usually are. Head took the agents' 
address from the board, and went to them. 

There, a suave young man with a beautiful permanent 
wave and a wart on his chin had little information to 
give about the Vescis. They hg.d taken The Mallows 
on a yearly tenancy, and had paid their rent in advance 
and promptly : when the surviving sister and brother 
left the neighbourhood, they had given no infonhation 
as to where they were going, and had left no address. 
The young man himself had gone to take over the 
keys, the day they left, and had received them from 
Quita Vesd, who had subsequently carried her brother 
out to a big Daimler, probably a hired car, in her arms. 
The brother had had some injury to his spine, or some- 
thing of the sort, the young man believed. As far as 
he knew, they had made no friends in the neighbour- 
hood. The house had not been let again since they 
left : possibly the fact of a suicide having occurred 
there put some inquirers off, and then, of course, those 
riverside houses were only attractive in summer. He 
concmred in both these final suggestions as Head made 
them, though rather unwillingly. In fact, he remarked 
that it was not his business to crab property that they 
had on their books, and he hoped the suggestions would 
go no farther. Head comforted him on the point, 
and took his leave. 

The post office had had no address for forwarding 
correspondence. Head looked in on a druggist, two 
grocers, an off-licence, a butcher, baker, and dairy, 
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and found and called on four photographers, all to 
little or no purpose. Nita and Quita, apparently, had 
shared the business of housekeeping between them, 
for one was as well-known as the other — whidt was 
very little — at the establishments they patronised. 
They had alwa3rs paid cash, either at the time of 
ordering goods or on delivery, and Head could not 
find that either of them had ever given a cheque to 
anyone. In no place could he find that they had had 
any local friends : they appeared to have been a self- 
contained trio. About three months before Miss Nita 
drowned herself a man had begun coming to the house 
in a big car on Sundays and taking her out — ^but Head 
knew already the identity of that man, and did not 
pursue the subject. 

Then he found Miss Craylaw, angular, simpering, 
and voluble, who kept a greengrocer’s shop, and, it 
being a slack time of day for her business, hailed him 
as an Event and imburdened herself of her tale. 

“Where they’ve gone, sir? Well, I don’t' know 
no more than Adam, as the sayin’ goes — ^tee-hee ! I 
went to the funeral of the one they called Nita, be- 
cause I’d supplied so many of the wreaths— had ’em 
made to order by the firm I deal with, of course, 
and the flowers was simply lovely. Sim — ^ply lovdly ! 
Over a man, it was, poor girl, and they said she 
wasn’t in her right mind when she done it, of course. 
But we girls never are in our right minds when it’s 
a man, are we ? — ^tee-hee ! Then the poor lad Peter 
had that accident — ^it seemed as if there was a fate 
against the three of 'em. I always say astrology’s 
got a lot to do with it. They were under the wrong 
planets just then, and if theyr’d paid attention to 
astrology they might of escaped. Perhaps, that is. 
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There’s some things you can’t escape. Like love, for 
instance — ^tee-hee ! Or chilblains. I get chilblains 
every winter.” 

" But you mean they ought to have consulted the 
sacred flat and round sticks,” Head suggested gravely, 
with a view to encouraging the spate of monologue, 
and also with a memory of Ernest Bramah’s Kai 
Lung. 

" I don’t know about sticks, but there's a woman 
I know’ll give you a wonderful reading for eighteen- 
pence, and a chart from birth for half a crown. She’s 
wonderfully correct, too. My niece went to her when 
she was — ^well, you know — ^tee-hee ! and she told her 
the stars were favourable to her in two aspects. And 
my sister had twins ! Would you believe it, now ? 
Twins, and such a boimy pair they are ! ” 

“ The Vescis were triplets, I believe,” he suggested, 
to bring her back to the subject of his inquiry. ” Would 
you say they were well liked by people round here ? ” 

“Well, I really don’t know if they knew anyone 
— I never heard of anyone being invited there or their 
going out among Twickenham society. And I hear 
most things, I assure you, sir ! I never heard that 
they were not liked — I can say that much. But 
then, not only were they foreigners, as you could 
tell by the name, but theatricals as well. Not 
that you’d guess it when they spoke to you, because 
they talked just like properly educated people, and 
spoke as good English as I do. And I went to the 
high school till I was sixteen, and I’ve still got a 
whole writing-desk full of cerstificates, and beautiful 
prizes, too.” 

“Theatrical, and foreign.” He brought her back 
to the Vescis again. “ And how did you get on with 
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them in a business way ? I gather they dealt with 
you. Did you find them nice people ? ” 

" Very nice people. Mr. Peter used to come in for 
fruit sometimes, and you’d taie him for a gentleman 
if you didn’t know he was a mere theatrical. Always 
polite and affable—' ’Morning, Miss Craylaw,’ and ‘ I 
couldn’t think of troublir^ you to send them. Miss 
Craylaw,’ as if he really knew how to talk to a lady. 
Juggled with ropes on the stage, I heard, though I 
never went to see them act. And the girls were quite 
sweet, and perfect ladies as far as manners went — 
you’d never think it of theatricals, but they were. 
Not a bit loud and rowdy, but beautifully dressed, 
and quiet-speaking. I used to like Quita best. She 
was so — so sincere, if you know what I mean. 
And she always paid for what they had — ^if Nita 
came to order anything, she used to say Quita 
would pay when she came in next. And she did, 
on the nail.” 

'' Have you any idea what became of the other two 
after the sister died ? ” Head inquired. ” After they 
left The Mallows, I mean ? ” 

“ Quita came in — I think it was sprouts, but I’m 
not sure. It may have been cauliflower. But it was 
about two days before they went, and she said she 
wouldn’t see me again and thanked me for the good 
quality and service she’d always had here. She told 
me then she was taking her brother to baJly-some- 
thing or other in the Mediterranean, to get him out 
of this climate, in the hope he’d get well there. I 
Ipoked all over the map, and wondered if she meant 
the Beleeiic Islands, but she didn’t pronounce it a 
bit like that. I couldn’t see any other bally on the 
map that was in the least like what she said. But 
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then foreigners are funny about some words, aren’t 
they ? — ^tee-hee ! ” 

“ Did she say the Balearics ? ” Head inquired, giving 
the word its more usual and more nearly correct 
pronunciation. 

“ That was it ! Yes ! Tee-hee ! And to think it 
must have been staring me in the face all the time 
when I was looking at the map, and me not to see 
it ! All I could see was the Beleeric Idands.” 

“Well, thank you for telling me so much. Miss 
Craylaw. I suppose you don’t know if any photog- 
rapher round here has a portrait of the Vescis — or 
of any one of the family ? ” 

“ No, I don’t, sir. ■\^at might you be wanting 
one for ? ’’ 

“Oh, it’s not that I want it. A young friend of 
mine — ^sentimental memories, and all that sort of 
thing. I told him I’d make a few inquiries, to find 
out if he could either trace them or get a portrait, 
since I happened to be coming into this locality.’’ 

“ Ah ! ‘ In the spring a young man’s fancy ’ — even 
though it is only January — tee-hee ! I’m afraid I 
can’t tell you, sir. You might try the one on the 
comer, going toward the station.” 

“ Yes, they might have one there, of course. Very 
many thanks. Miss Craylaw. I’ll go along that way 
now.” 

He went that way, but because it was the way to 
the station. He had already drawn blank at that 
photographer’s. The Balearics — ^it was a specific des- 
tination, unlike Weeds’ “ Algiers or somewhere,” and 
it was sufficiently distinctive for him to feel sure that 
Quita had said it, though possibly with intent to 
mislead. The Balearics were Spanish possessions, with 
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Barcelona and Valencia as their normal points of 
communication with the mainland. A cable to the 
consulate at Barcelona, evidently, would reveal whether 
the Vescis had gone there, and whether they had 
remained there or gone farther. 

He felt that he had to work to the end of this 
Vesci line, now. Quita^s threat to Carter before she 
carried her unconscious brother down the staircase 
recurred to his mind. This is reprieve, not escape 
for you."" 

'' Whether they did it or no, they meant it,’" Head 
told himself. 
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S OME five minutes after eleven o'clock of the morn- 
ing following the inquest at Westingborough 
Grange — and while Inspector Head was on his medi- 
tative way to Twickenham — Hugh Denham's clerk 
entered to his room from the little outer office and 
informed his employer that Miss Ethel Perry had 
called and wished for an interview. Denham frowned 
at the information : up to the night of Carter's party, 
he had had a distant, nodding acquaintance with the 
two sisters ; Ethel had made eyes at him before 
Carter annexed her and took her away from the rest 
of his guests. If she hoped to improve the acquaint- 
ance with that ill-fated party as a groundwork, he 
reflected, she was badly mistaken. 

'' What does she want, Joslin ? " he demanded. 

'' Just said she wanted to see you, sir, if you could 
spare the time. I didn't ask her what it was about." 
“ You should. Never mind, show her in." 

Ethel entered, and Joslin closed the door on her. 
In her way — ^her pale, almost ethereal way — she was 
attractive, Denham decided morosely, but nobody 
would give her a second glance if Marguerite were 
in sight 1 And in five hours he would see Marguerite 
again. 

Won't you sit down. Miss Perry ? What can I 
do for you ? " 
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“ I — ^my sister asked me to call, Mr. Denham,” she 
answered nervously, and took the chair he indicated. 
“ About the house — our house, it is. Lilian has lessons 
to give all the morning, you see, and she thought — 
we thought — ^well, I suggested consulting you.” 

“ That’s very kind of you,” he commented, rather 
ironically. “ About yotir house — yes ? Alterations, 
enlarging it — ^what ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! Nothing of that sort. But — ^father 
bought it not long after the war, you know, and it’s 
been a constant trouble and expense to us, ever since 
we moved in. He bought it from PoUen, you know.” 

“ Yes, I do happen to know it was one of Pollen’s 
houses,” Denham assented. “ He put up six or seven 
there, I bdieve.” 

The worthy builder, he knew, had bought the tract 
of then imdeveloped budding land at the London 
Road end of Treheme Road, which at that time had 
been almost open country, and had jenied his erec- 
tions to completion almost at the beginning of the 
budding craze that set in at the end of the war. His 
son Fred was now hdping to dissipate the profits of 
this and simdar enterprises. 

“Yes, just after the war,” she agreed. “We’re 
always having to get repairs done — ^it was the roof, 
last time, a lot of new woodwork wanted to replace 
unsafe beams. But this seems so much more serious 
that Lilian and I agreed we ought to get really expert 
advice, so I suggested coming to you. I thought — 
we know we can rely on you ” 

She paused, and gave him a slight smde which in- 
dicated that she would like to rely on him for more 
than architectural advice. He inclined his head in 
acknowledgment, but did not return the smde. 
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“ Suppose you tdl me what the trouble is ? ” he 
suggested. 

" It’s a crack,” she explained. " You know, we 
keep the one big room — on the right as you go in 
— ^we keep it for my sister’s pupils, and I’m afraid 
I have to confess that it’s rather more cold and damp 
than it would be if we lived in it. And in the last 
few days we’ve noticed a crack in the wall — ^the out- 
side wall, quite near the actual comer of the house. 
Lilian and I went and looked at it outside this morn- 
ing, and near the ground it ^ows in the brickwork, 
nearly half an inch wide. I believe, too — I’m not 
sure, but it looks to me as if the whole wall had 
sunk. If you look up at the ceiling inside the room, 
it seems that that comer is a little lower than the 
rest, and the plaster shows cracks, too. It frightened 
us, when we examined it this morning. I think some- 
thing ought to be done at once, and it seemed too 
serious for us to go to an ordinary builder and trast 
to him.” 

In other words, Denham thought, it formed a 
good excuse for her to come and see him. He was 
fax from conceited, but Ethel’s manner was not 
that of one engaged solely in conducting a business 
interview. 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” he asked bluntly. 

" Simply to advise us,” she answered. “ If you 
coxild come and see it for yourself — as soon as pos- 
sible, of course — ^and then tell us what we ought to 
do and how much it is likdy to cost.” 

He rose from the chair in which he had seated 
himself, went to a large diest of drawers, and took 
from it a series of sheets which recorded a geological 
survey of the area in which Westingborough was 
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situated. Choosing out one of the sheets, he studied 
it for awhile. 

" Yes,” he said eventually, " you come just on the 
edge of the day bdt lying up from London Road — 
my house is quite ofi it. In addition to that. Pollen 
didn’t build my house. To put it frankly, Miss Perry, 
he didn’t build the six or seven that indude yoms. 
He scratched the ground instead of putting down 
sound foundations, and then threw those houses 
together, scandalously and immorally threw them 
together, instead of building them. I’m open to tell 
bim or anyone that, and let him take what action 
he likes. He set those houses on the day, instead 
of bedding his foundations soundly imder it, and the 
comer of yotir house has begun to sink. It was in- 
evitable that it should, sooner or later. I’d like to 
expose Pollen and a few of his kind.” 

“ But — ^but something can be done, surdy ? ” she 
asked in a frightened way. “ We — ^you don’t mean 
the house will fall down on us ? ” 

“ It can be underpinned,” he told her. " Put it in 
the hands of a decent builder — ^AUen, or Marwood, 
for instance ” 

“ Mr. Denham,” die interrupted, “ since I’ve come 
to consult you about it, will you come and see what 
ought to be done, and arrange it all ? ” 

“ I can,” he assented rather dubiously, “ but it will 
probably cost you more than if you went straight to 
a good builder. You’ll have my fee on top of hisij 

and I should insist on the best workmanship ” 

“ But that’s what we want,” she interrupted again. 
“ It may cost a little more, but — ^but I know we can 
rely on you. Even the best of them might think 
they’d leave something to make more work. We’ve 

L 
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had builders about the place almost continually siTipe 
we’ve been there, and a serious defect like this ought 
to be put quite right, even if it does cost more— we 
ought to be quite certain it is right. So if you could 
come and examine it, and then put the work in hand 
for us ” She paused, gazing at him pleadingly, 

“ I could come and make an examination, and <h:aw 
up a report on which a builder would submit an esti- 
mate to you,” he said. 

"Whatever way you like, so long as we feel you 
are in charge of the work, and will make sure it is 
properly done," she agreed. 

“ Very well, then.” He put his plan back on the 
top of the others, and returned to face her. " When 
^all I make my examination ? ” 

" How soon could you do it ? ” she asked in reply. 

He paused a moment to reflect. If he looked in 
to examine the subsidence at three o’clock that after- 
noon, he could then go on home, and arrive there 
before four o’clock — soon enough to be on hand when 
Marguerite arrived to visit Adela. Well in tune to 
greet her, in fact. 

" Shall we say three o’clock this afternoon ? ” he 
suggested. 

“ That will do nicely,” she agreed. “ T.ilian •will 
probably be out, but I shall be ■there to show you, 
and I can tell her all you teU me.” 

" Then we’ll make it three, or possibly a few minutes 
after,” he promised. “ Expect me then, and we can 
get the work put in hand in a few days. From what 
you tell me, delay would not be wise.” 

"Thank you ever so much, Mr. Denham." She 
rose and offered her hand. “ And — quite another 
thing ” — ^her nervousness returned — “ we are so sorry 
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about yesterday afternoon, if you don’t mind my 
saying it. The — ^the unfairness to you at the inquest, 
I mean. We both saw you go into your house, and 
I could have told them that you couldn’t possibly 
have seen anyone, any more than we could. Both 
Lilian and I felt quite distressed about it — ^the way 
you were questioned, I mean.” 

“ That’s very kind of you. Miss Perry,” he answered 
stiflSy. “ Expect me at three o’clock this afternoon, 
and I’ll do my best for you.” 

It was very nearly, but not quite, a snub. He saw 
her through Joslin’s room to the outer door of the 
ofBice, and returned to his own room, where he took 
up a blotting-pad, flimg it savagely on the floor, and 
jumped on it, so that the tenant of the floor below 
looked up at his ceiling apprehensively, and saw his 
lamp-shade quiver. 

“ Oh, damn and blast aU Westingborough ! ” Den- 
ham ejaculated. 

“ Yess. Oh, yess-s ! ” Wadden said that evening, 
after Head had walked in on him, sat down, and 
delivered a full report of his adventures since leav- 
ing for London the night before. “ And you cabled 
the Barcelona consulate before you left, eh ? Got a 
copy of the cable ? ” 

" Here.” Head produced it and handed it over. 

” Just so ! Confi rming letter and photographs fol- 
low, you say. Got the photographs with you, or have 
they gone yet ? ” 

"I didn’t take a secretary with me,” Head re- 
sponded rather caustically, " and you’ll own I haven’t 
been lazy. Here are the photographs. I’ll get the 
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letter off to-ni^t, with a copy of the confidential for 
particulars of the pair. They’re only stage photos, 
unfortunately. I couldn’t find any trace of a natural 
one.” 

“ And yet his face seems to remind me — I can’t 
place it, though,” Wadden mused as he studied the 
portrait of Peter. “P’raps it’s because I took the 
missus to see their turn at the Quadrarian, while we 
were on a bust in town. A hair-raiser that turn was, 
too. He could lipstick a gnat’s mouth with that rope 
of his : and the girls — ^the one that sang, especially ! 
But you’ve got enough of that. Head, my lad, a 
copy of this cable to the consulate at Valencia, and 
duplicate letter and photographs to follow there, too. 
I went a cruise round that coast once — didn’t take 
the missus with me, and believe me Valencia can give 
Paris points, over some things. But what I wanted 
to say was that there’s a regular service from Valencia 
to the Baleaiics, as well as from Barcelona. Let us 
miss no chances. Get Wells to go rormd to the post 
office at once and get the cable away, and then come 
back here. Developments at this end, quite apart 
from this Vesd line of yours.” 

Head complied with the order, and presently re- 
turned. “ He’ll just do it,” he reported. “ Post office 
closes at eight.” 

“ Oven door opens at seven-thirty, or a bit earlier,” 
Wadden replied plaintively, “ but I knew you’d come 
off that train, and Mrs. Wadden’s going to comb my 
hair when I do get home. It’s mutton, I happen to 
know, and mutton’s the very devil half cold. Never 
mind, this is more important. The time factor. Head 
— ^we’ve been damned careless.” 

" We’ve been damned busy,” Head retorted. “ Do 
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you realise, chief, that Carter hasn’t been dead forty- 
eight hours yet— only forty hours, as a matter of 
fact — ^and we’ve done quite a good deal in that 
time ? ” 

“ Oh, yeah ? Go on patting yourself on the back. 
We ain’t done it thorougUy, as far as time is concerned, 
let me tell you. At least, we hadn’t till I butted in 
to-day and checked up on the given times.” 

“ I don’t get that. What given times are these ? 
The clock with the bullet through its works gave us 
time clearly enough, and ” 

“ Not that at all, man ! The given time or times 
for the end of the party — ^when those eight left the 
Grange. I say times, because they’re variously inexact 
— and all wrong, too.” 

“All right, chief. If the mutton can wait. I’ll 
listen.” 

“Not all right. All wrong, I said. Instead of 
going to sleep when I got to bed last night, I began 
thinking. Now take what we got at the inquest with 
regard to the time they left — ^we know they all left 
together. Quade first. He thought it was about 
three o’clock, but didn’t note the time definitely. 
Naturally, he was too full up with either whisky or 
champagne, or both. Mrs. Quade wasn’t called. 
Denham said it was a little before three, and he couldn’t 
say how much, but he estimated it as between ten 
minutes to three and three. Pollen had no idea, but 
reckoned it somewhere about three from what the 
others said— and he couldn’t say which others said it. 
More fuddled than Quade, obviously. Betty Hurder’ 
wasn’t called. Lilian Perry wasn’t called. Mortimer 
agreed with Denham that it was just on three o’clock, 
as nearly as he could say, but he had two ladies on 
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his hands — we put a ayfcumflex accent over ‘ ladies 
I think — ^and he didn’i observe the time. Ethel Perry 
had no idea, but h^ird Mrs. Quade say it was just on 
three o’clock, an.a Quade had to be up at seven, so 
they really o^ght to be going. Out of all that we 
assume they aU set off at three, don’t we ? ” 

“We did. And since they aU checked each other 
about gding home ” 

“ Wait, man — ^wait ! This nurse’s uniform, and 
Denham stuffing something up his sleeve and then 
putting an elastic band round the cuff to prevent us 
from getting that something down, make the time of 
leaving enormously important, especially after what 
happened to-day. But it struck me we ought to get 
it more accurately, before that happening began to 
affect my view — I’ll tell you about it later. I know 
the Vesci line is promising, but so is this, let me tell 
you.” 

“ I wish you would teH me,” Head observed, look- 
ing at his watch. 

" You don’t tell a story in one paragraph yourself,” 
Wadden reminded him. “ Never mind. I cast about 
in my iimer consciousness, and hit on Mrs. Quade. 
We toow she was keeping her wits about her and 
keeping an eye on Quade, who had to get up early in 
the morning, and was tolerably tight. I took the car 
and went to see Mrs. Quade, about eleven this morning 
— and as I told you over the ’phone, I was keeping a 
hard eye on Denham. He went to his office at ten, 
as usual.” 

“This morning,” Head remarked encouragingly. 

“ It wouldn’t be usual if he went at ten at night, 
would it ? ” Wadden inquired acidly. “ But to get 
to Mrs. Quade — ^I got her on her own, because Quade 
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was out with a string of his last hopes for the bookies. 
She was scared, as they all are, but I told her what 
I wanted — ^and got it ! And we’ve been led up the 
garden. Head— led up the garden ! ” 

“ It’s proving a heU of a long way back to the 
conservatory,” Head pointed out unsympathetically. 
“ You’ll have frozen mutton for dinner.” 

“ Blast the mutton ! Mrs. Quade stuck to Denham 
most of the evening. He wasn’t tight, he’s perfectly 
respectable, and also he’s a cut above the Quades, as 
you know. Runs in a different pack. So she felt 
more peaceful with him than anyone else. Now you 
remember that grandfather clock standing in the 
comer of the Grange dining-room ? ” 

“ Yes, quite weU. It was fast — ^but they had their 
watches.” 

“ Oh, yeah ? I’ve told you what state most of 
’em were in when it came to gazing at watch-hands 
— ^the ones who hadn’t an interest in altering the time, 
that is. Well, Mrs. Quade sayrs to Denham that it's 
time they were going, since Quade would stop for ever 
if he was let and the whisky held out, or words to that 
effect, but she had to get him up by seven in the 
morning. Says Denham, I’ll soon fix that for you, and 
he gets hold of Quade and points at the grandfather 
dock, tells him it’ll be three before they get away if 
they start saying good-bye at once, and Mrs. Quade 
wants to go home. Quade sees reason — ^being in the 
state he was, he saw double reason — and tells Mortimer 
it’s three o'dock, and his wife wants to go. Mortimer 
collects Pollen, Denham gets his coat and goes out to 
start annoying the night with his cracked exhaust — ^to 
warm the engine. He’d already said good night to 
Carter, having nobody to take with him. By the time 
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he’s dug the snow out of the inside of his old iron, the 
rest are ready to go. Now get this. When Mrs. 
Quade said good night to Carter in the dining-room, 
that dock hadn’t struck three. And it was Denham 
who hustled the lot of them — she remembers it, because 
she was grateful to him for getting Quade out and 
away with such a rush, and told him so when she 
bade him good night. She told me aU this, this 
morning.” 

” I’m stiU listening,” Head said interestedly. 

“ Y’see, we were so proud of omrselves getting the 
time of the murder exactly checked for us by the 
shot clock in the hall, that we didn’t check up on the 
grandfather dock — didn’t realise the importance of 
being quite sure of the time these people left. Now 
when I came back from seeing Mrs. Quade, I got a 
report that Ethd Perry had gone to see Denham at 
his office, and stayed there a good half-hour — ^that 
was while I was away at the Quades. Oho ! says I to 
myself. And we let her down very gently at the 
inquest, too, although she’s got a nurse’s uniform. 
We thought it was impossible for her to get into that 
uniform, and the brogue shoes or riding-boots — ^but 
was it ? Let’s see. It was you who said she couldn’t 
do it, I believe.” 

“She was in evening dress at the party,” Head 
pointed out, but rather doubtfully, as if impressed by 
his chief’s reasoning. 

“ And still in it for some while after, if there’s any- 
thing in what I’m tr3dng to tell you,” Wadden retorted 
with some asperity. “ I had Mrs. Quade’s version of 
the time they left, and when I got that report on the 
fair Ethel as well, I rang through to the Grange and 
commanded Arabdla to my presence. Head house- 
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maid, local womanj and reliable, as far as anyone is in 
this business. Questioned her about the grandfather 
clock. Head, it was sixteen minutes fast by the one 
that got shot, and Arabella had checked that by the 
wireless signal and found it correct. Now do you see 
why I’m trying to give you cold shivers ? ” 

“The whole party left, practically, by two-forty- 
five,” Head said. 

“ Thereabouts. And they didn’t gather daisies by 
the wayside, either. You ascertained that they were 
doing about twenty miles an hour along the lane, and 
that’s going some with snow on the ground. Quade 
wanted to get home and to bed, and the others kept 
close to him. Denham hung on his tail till it was 
time to turn off into London Road, and it’s not more 
than two minutes from that comer to Denham’s own 
door, the pace he was making. Mortimer wouldn’t 
lag, either — ^he landed the Perry girls at their home 
almost as soon as Denham got to his. Give them 
seven minutes altogether, say they did twenty nules 
an hour average over the whole course, and you get a 
distance of over two nules — ^which it isn’t, from the 
front door of the Grange to Denham’s, coming by 
Market Street. Denham and the Perry girls were 
home by seven minutes to three. You agree with me 
on that, now ? ” 

“ Yes, it might have been as early as that,” Head 
conceded. 

“ Damn it, man, it was as early as that ! Now 
Mortimer, as we know, was persuading himself he 
wasn’t as old as he thought he was, and getting Lilian 
Perry to help him. While he was telling her she was 
the only girl he’d ever loved, outside the Perrys’ house, 
what was to prevent Ethel from slipping into the house. 
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taking ofiE her evening shoes — ^not making any other 
change in her dress, mind — ^but just taking off the shoes 
and slipping on a pair of riding-boots ? Then she 
could hang her nurse’s doak on the handlebars of her 
bike, with the bonnet concealed in the folds of the 
cloak. Lilian would finish sa3dng good night to 
Mortimer, he’d drive away, and she’d come into the 
house. Probably she’d go straight upstairs, and Ethel 
would say she’d be up in a minute or two, but wanted 
a breath of fresh air or something first. As soon as 
Lilian was out of sight, she’d run the bicycle out, put 
on the bonnet and cloak, and do the round we know 
some bicycle did — and we know it came back into 
Treheme Road, too, from Sorrow’s report.” 

“ He said, about five minutes past three,” Head 
pointed out. “ I don’t think it could be done in the 
time, chief.” 

" I’ve had him up again, and he owns it might have 
been as late as ten minutes past,” Wadden replied. 
" He calculated by the time that had elapsed since 
Parham’s garage clock told him it was three o’clock 
— and we thought the party were just leaving the 
Grange then, instead of a quarter of an hour earlier. 
And Parham tells me his clock is two minutes slow, 
too, but he’s putting it right, now. Head, it could be 
done. Ethel Perry could have been the nurse that 
Borrow saw coming back into Treheme Road. Mmd, 
she rode all the way, didn’t walk along the path, that 
first trip. That wdk was after four o’clock, after the 
murder.” 

“ It looks possible, the way you put it,” Head said 
in a way that indicated his doubts of the theory. 
“ And on this assumption, Ethd Perry killed Carter, 
if my view that the cyclist wore the old boots over 
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her own is correct. When she walked up to the 
Grange, I mean.” 

“Why not? She got back home and put the 
bicycle away by a quarter past three at the latest. 
Then she had twenty minutes to get into riding-Mt 
and reach the point where Borrow saw that apparent 
young man in Market Street — ^he gives the time of 
that as three thirty-five*. She could do that easily. 
Lilian, champagne-fed and tired, would be asleep 
while all this was going on. We know Ethel’s got 
nurse’s uniform, and I’ve seen her out riding astride, 
though not lately. But she’s got riding-breeches and 
boots, imdoubtedly. And at school she was a star 
hockey player, and probably a good g3rmnast, too.” 

“ And you think she’d shoot Carter like that ? ” 
Head asked dubiously. 

“ Who is as callous as a nurse ? ” Wadden asked in 
reply. “ They have to be, to keep on at their jobs. 
They have to live with pain every day, see men and 
women carved and chopped in operating-theatres, and 
keep their nerve through it. They see things ten times 
worse than putting a pistol-muzzle on a man’s eye and 
pulling the trigger.” 

“ StiH it doesn’t seem feasible, to me,” Head 
objected. 

“ Well, now take Denham’s side. He caught sight 
of her, possibly as she came back on the bike, after 
he’d put his car away and come out of the garage. 
Our egg-brained coroner consented to shake out of 
him anything he saw up to when he put the car away, 
but didn’t carry it beyond that point, though you 
passed him a note on it. I’ll own he’d almost accused 
Denham of complicity in the murder, by then, and 
possibly fdt he couldn’t do any good by stretching 
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the rack another notch. But this morning, thinking 
Denham might have seen her, Ethel went to his ojfice 
to make certain. Quite possibly she didn't say any- 
thing directly, but put up a pretext of some sort for 
going there, and then either commiserated him on 
what he’d had to go through or mentioned the murder 
in some way, just to find out whether he’d tell her she’s 
laid herself open to suspicion by being out with the 
bike, and sa3dng nothing about it in answer to our 
notice to cyclists and nurses. I don’t know what they 
said to each other, of course. But I do know this. 
Head. He called at the Perrys’ place on his way 
home this afternoon, and had the best part of half an 
hour’s talk with Ethel — ^lilian was out at the time. 
Then he went on to his own home, and didn’t come out 
from Treheme Road again before seven o’clock, when 
I got my last report on him. Y’see. Her half-hour 
at the office this morning wasn’t enough, but he had 
to have another half-hour with her this afternoon. 
Why ? Have you got a better theory than mine to 
account for all this ? ” 

“ Why did she kill Carter, then ? ” Head demanded 
thoughtfully. 

“ Search me. But when Phyllis Taylor caught them 
together in the drawing-room at the Grange, Ethel 
might have told him her good name was a thing of the 
past once that girl began talkiug, unless he married 
her, being a single man who might try marriage as 
a new form of amusement. Then he might have 
answered her something after the fashion he tried on 
that Mrs. Bellerby you told me about, being that 
sort of man. Then, of course, she’d hate him like 
hell, which hath no fury — ^the rest is in Shakespeare, 
I believe. And in that sort of fury, a woman wiU 
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kill, sometimes. Especially if she hasn't had too long 
a time for cooling down." 

""And the preceding telephone call that Phyllis 
overheard ? " Head asked. "" How do you fit that 
in?" 

"" Carter had been angling for Ethel for weeks, as 
you know," Wadden answered. "" I haven't tried to 
fit it in yet, but I don't doubt I could with a few 
minutes to think over it." 

"" And she planned all that business of the rope and 
tree and old boots, and got the gun and everything 
else, all in the one evening ? " Head queried again. 
"" Chief, it doesn't appeal to me." 

""One thing that ought to appeal to you is the 
possibility of separating the identities of the cyclist 
and the murderer," Wadden retorted. "" You've got 
them definitely and finally in your head as one and the 
same, but we've no proof that they are one person, 
man or woman. Even yom: interpretation of the foot- 
prints and bicycle-track doesn't justify you in making 
that a final and unalterable conclusion." 

"' The only conclusion I've got of that sort is that 
somebody murdered Edward Carter, and I've got to 
find that somebody," Head said. "" It's an interesting 
theory you've put up, and certainly Denham knows 
something. And your mutton's grown whiskers, by 
now." 

""Therefore," Wadden answered, rising from his 
chair, "" let us hie to the Duke of York and speak 
peaceably to Little Nell. I want a bracer of some 
sort before I go home and face my wife." 



XII 

AN ITALIAN ANTIQUE 

Adela Denham made it as much a sigh 
X of resignation as an indication of assent. Mar- 
guerite had said that it was time for her to go. I 
suppose it's as well that you should go, really." 

Hugh, standing over the tea-table, and so facing 
Marguerite as she leaned back in the comer of the 
settee in Adela's drawing-room, stared hard at his 
sister. She returned his gaze steadily. 

You're a pretty sort of hostess," he observed 
scathingly. 

What would you ? " Adela retorted calmly. “ Mar- 
guerite, I'd planned it all so nicely, and here I was, 
ready to settle down with you, just our two selves, 
and discuss everything from the Carson girls' perform- 
ance last night to undies, and before you even appear 
in walks this long brother of mine ! And you two — 
well, I suppose he felt that he'd had to put up with 
Bob and me for the last three weeks, so he'd give me 
a taste of what he's been through. I forgive you, 
children. After all, you only began your ante-nuptial 
ecstasies yesterday evening. Hugh, is that intended 
for a soulful gaze at her, or have you got indigestion ? 
I thought you were inclined to bolt your Itmch to-day." 

'' For two pins, Adela, I'd put you across my knee 
and spank you," Denham said, with a trace of real 
annoyance. 
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“ Please don't,” she requested calmly. “ Your knees 
are so horribly bony — ^not a bit like Bob’s. His are 
nice and cushiony, and he’s got smaller feet, too. 
There won’t be such acres of hole when I have his 
socks to dam, instead of yours. You’ll despair. Mar- 
guerite ” 

“ Do you think I’d let her dam my socks ? ” Denham 
interrupted. 

” Of course you will ! It’s in the marriage service — 
part of the cherishing,” Adela pointed out, while Mar- 
guerite laughed amusedly. “ No, I’ve got it wrong, 
though — it’s the man who has to do the cherislm^. 
I wonder, how does one cherish, exactly? I must 
consult Bob. I suppose I shall have to be cherished, 
whether I like it or no.” 

“ You’re a perfect idiot, to-day,” Denham told her. 

“Bob always tells me I’m perfect, but he doesn’t 
finish it as you do. Well, Marguerite,” — she stood up, 
for the other girl had risen to go — “ I shall get you 
to myself some day, when we’re both followers of 
sober and godly matrons, as the marriage service 
says. Judging by to-day, there won’t be much 
chance before.” 

“ I’m so sorry, dear,” Marguerite said. " It was my 
fault. I told him last night I should come to see you 
this afternoon.” 

“ Aiding and abetting— yes. Being an angel, I 
forgive you both,” Adela promised. “Marguerite, 
darling, I know you’re both going to be perfectly 
soppy and imspeaiable as soon as you get alone to- 
gether, but I do believe it’s the very best thing that 
could have happened to him. Now just one word of 
sisterly advice before you go. Don’t let him adopt a 
he-man attitude toward you. Do as I did with Bob, 
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and begin it now. Get hina down and hold him down 
— ^keep him meek.” 

" I won’t promise,” Marguerite said, with a glance 
at Denham that showed how little the adjuration 
meant to her. ” One other thing, Adela. Have you 
told anyone yet — about Hugh and me, I mean ? ” 

Adela shook her head. “ Not a soul,” she answered. 
" I’ve had no chance, and of course I shouldn't tell any- 
one until you wished it. Besides, you’re not officially 
engaged, yet, to my knowledge.” 

“ I widi — ^please don’t tell anyone, yet,” Marguerite 
asked. 

“ No ? Not even Bob ? Surely I can tell him ? 
He’s quite discreet.” 

" If you’re sme he won’t teU anyone else,” Mar- 
guerite conceded. 

” But — ^Marguerite ” Denham began, and paused. 

" It makes it more thrilling and mysterious,” Adela 
remarked with a touch of satiric amusement, “ as the 
curate told his wife when ” 

” Adela ! ” There was peremptory reproof in Den- 
ham’s interruption. 

She looked at him with frowning surprise. " And 
he used to like that story ! ” she told Marguerite. 
” Never mind. I’ll tell you the rest of it when we’re 
by our two selves. And you’re both d37mg to get 
away, I can see. Perfectly natural — dinner at the usual 
time, Hugh ? ” 

” I don’t know,” he said, with marked displeasure 
in his tone. “ I may go back to the office after I’ve 
seen Marguerite home.” 

He moved toward the door. Marguerite kissed 
Adela good-bye and followed him. The pair crossed 
the road and went along Panlyon Avenue, silent for 
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awhile. Denham opened Marguerite’s gate and fol- 
lowed her toward the door, waited while she opened it. 

“ Adelagoes a little too far, sometimes,” he remarked 
then. 

“ Need we think of her, now ? ” She went along the 
tiny hall as she voiced the suggestion, and opened the 
door of the front sitting-room. Glancing into the room, 
Detiham saw that the gas-fire was alight and the 
settee drawn up beside it. " I told Mrs. Pennefeather 
I expected a visitor when I came back,” Marguerite 
explained. “ I’m sorry — I really must dear some of 
those pegs of my things. You can put your hat and 
coat down on the chest, for this time, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He looked down at the heavy, iron-bound, antique 
chest to which she referred. Its lid was secured by 
two heavy, intricately ornamented locks, and a large 
sted plate inlaid in the lid itself was engraved with a 
diield on which were many quarterings. The decora- 
tive ironwork on the chest itself covered fully half the 
wood of which it was made. 

” That’s a noble trophy,” Denham observed, as he 
removed his overcoat and put it down. “ Very old, 
isn’t it ? ” 

" Sixteenth century,” she answered. ” I believe it’s 
the most valuable thing I have, though I bought it 
quite cheaply in an antique shop in Taormina. A 
treasme-chest that once bdonged to an Italian noble 
family, but I forget the name. The family is extinct 
now.” 

He followed her into the sitting-room and closed the 
door. When, by the settee, she turned to face him, he 
took her in his arms. 

“ Marguerite — ^my dear ? ” he asked. 


M 
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“ I have been living for this, since you left me last 
night,” die answered. “ Waiting — ^longing for you to 
hold me. . . 

“ Do you know I’ve been here with you nearly an 
hour ? ” 

She laughed, happily. “ But I told you — I want 
every hour you can give. Surely — ^there’s no need for 
you to go yet ? ” 

“ No — don’t want to go. But I mean I’ve been 
here without telling you anything of what I meant to 
tell you.” 

“ My dear, I don't care. You’ve told me what I 
wanted most to know.” 

“ And knew already. . . . But, Marguerite, I had a 
great idea.” 

" Yes ? About me ? Say it was about me ! ” 

" It was, shining eyes. I thought if I turned the 
Bugatti out and put the hood up, we might go along 
the London Road, over Condor Hill, and down to the 
Carden Arms in the village beyond. We should get 
the hotel dining-room practically to ourselves at this 
time of year.” 

“But I thought you wanted to go back to your 
office ? ” she asked. 

“ That,” he confessed, “ was merely camouflage for 
Adela.” 

She laughed, and tightened the clasp of her arm 
round his neck. “ Now I shall know what to believe 
when you teU me you’ve been kept late at your office,” 
she told him. “ But aren’t you happy here ? ” 

“ I’d be happy anywhere, with you. But we’ve both 
got to dine somewhere, and it would mean keeping 
you with me longer.” 
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She rdeased her hold on him, “No, let me go, 
please,” she bade. “ I want to go and tell Mrs. Penne- 
feather you’re dining here with me. We can go to the 
Carden Arms some other time — ^to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“ Marguerite — ^you darling ! That means ”• 

“ I said, let me go ! ” she admonished him severely. 
“ We must dine somewhere, and there isn’t a minute 
to spare if you’re to dine here. You don’t know what 
Mrs. Pennefeather is, but I do.” 

Some minutes later, after she had released herself 
from his hold and got away, he heard her giving in- 
structions regarding the dinner — at least, he concluded 
that the dinner was the subject of her talk, though 
her words were indistinct, ance the sitting-room door 
was closed. She returned, and drew a long breath of 
relief as she smiled at him. 

"That’s over,” she said. “I must change her — 
she gets deafer every day. Did you hear me screaming 
into her ear to make her understand ? And even now 
I’m not sure that she does.” 

“ Make her use a trumpet, or something of the sort,” 
he su^ested. 

" She won’t. Dinner will be ready in a little more 
than an hour, and Fm going to put on the frock I 
wore last night, because — ^because it will alwa3^ remind 
me of your first kiss.” 

Holding her, he laughed, looking down into her eyes. 
“ It’ll get horribly crumpled,” he prophesied. “ Have 
you thought of that ? ” 

“ I don’t care. Except ... I always want to look 
my very best, for you. And yesterday, darling, I 
wasn’t sure whether you loved me.” 

“ Marguerite, why don’t you wish anyone to know ? ” 

He saw or ims^ined a momentary change in her 
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expression : it passed so quickly that he could not tell 
if it were surprise at the query, or any other emotion. 
She laid her cheek against his shoulder. 

" Does it make any difference — any great difference 
— to you ? ” she asked in reply. “ Will you mind not 
telling for awhile ? ” 

" Not in the least,” he assured her. ” I wouldn’t 
care if an earthquake swallowed up Westingborough, 
as long as it left us together — ^and Adela, of course. 
The rest of the town can go to the devil, as far as 

I’m concerned. I merely wondered ” He did not 

end it. 

“ A nice, discriminating earthquake,” she reflected. 
“ We should have to get it specially made. But I 
thought — after yesterday — ^if we made it public at 
once, people would say you had been tT 3 nng to shield 
me, and so we should bring about the thing you made 
sudi a sacrifice to avoid. Do you see, dear ? And a 
week or two later they would not be so likely to con- 
nect the two things. Some other sensation or piece of 
scandal viill occupy their thoughts, then.” 

“ The arrest of Carter’s murderer, possibly,” he sug- 
gested. " Yes, I see, darling. And when they get 
him, I shall be forgotten.” 

“ We shall have nothing more to fear,” she amended. 
" Hugh, dear, I’m going now to put on the frock, 
and you’U find the bathroom half-way up the stairs. 
And if you know exactly how much the burgundy 
should be vrarmed, I don’t. The bottle is on the 
sideboard in the dining-room, just through the folding 
doors there,” 

" m see to it,” he promised. " But you needn't go 
quite yet.” 

" Well, perhaps not quite yet,” she conceded. " If 
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you — ^but do you really want me to stay as long as 
I can ? ” 

Denham convinced her that he did. 

* * * * 4: 

" A repetition of the dose, chief ? ” Head inquired. 

“ No,” Wadden answered firmly. “ One’s enough — 
I haven’t been to London, getting into bad habits. 
I’ll go and see about that mutton — ^feel fit to face any- 
thing, now. Come along — ^it’s time you were getting 
home, too. We’ve done all we can, for to-night.” 

"Except that I’ve got to get those letters off to 
Barcelona and Valencia before I hit the hay,” Head 
pointed out. 

“ When a chap bumps another chap off,” Wadden 
remarked as they emerged from the main entrance of 
the Duke of York, “ he never seems to think of all the 
extra work he’s putting on chaps like us. I might 
have finished my mutton by now if it hadn't been 
for this.” 

“ Yes, they’re all so damned inconsiderate,” Head 
agreed, as the two walked back toward the police 
station — ^Wadden’s home was situated some distance 
beyond the station. “ Chief, an idea occurred to me 
when I looked round the smoking-room and recognized 
so many of our old friends of the press — the ones that 
came hunting for copy while the Forrest case lasted. 
But I didn’t think it wise to mention my idea while 
we were within hearing of anyone.” 

“ Quite wise,” Wadden agreed. “ It’s not safe to 
talk about an 3 dhing but the odds on the National, 
with those chaps within sight of you. They’d lip-read 
what they couldn’t hear, and imagine the rest. But 
what’s this lonely little idea of yours ? ” 
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" That it’s quite possible, assuming that Peter Vesci 
is the man we want — quite possible he’s been in 
Westingborough for weeks or months, getting the lay 
of the land and choosing his time.” 

“ Not probable,” Wadden dissented at once. “ If 
he had been, Carter would have told somebody one 
of the Vesd trio was here.” 

“ That’s just what he wouldn’t do,” Head dissented. 
“ He wanted to dissociate himself entirely from his 
life as a theatrical producer. He wouldn’t give away 
his knowledge of that world by saying he recognised 
Peter Vesci — or his sister, if the pair came here to- 
gether. No, Carter would have kept quiet about them, 
and hoped they’d leave him alone.” 

“ Then that other bird, Mortimer— he’d have talked 
about them,” Wadden said. “From what you told 
me, he’s making no secret of his association with the 
stage. Great scenic artist and aU the rest of it — ^he’s 
proud of himself. He’d have been calling Peter Vesci 
* dear laddie ’ before now. No, it was a sudden raid, 
if Peter made it.” 

“ I doubt it,” Head dissented again. “ That grormd 
was studied very thoroughly, and the plan wasn’t made 
in a day. Besides, Mortimer might not have recognised 
the Vesds, or either of them, in their ordinary kit. 
Weeds told me you’d hardly know them from the 
stage photos — ^the eyes are about all there is left, and 
the make-up round them doesn’t leave a lot of the 
original for recognition. Mortimer was a scenic artist, 
which doesn’t mean he’d hratemise with the Vescis 
in their dressing-rooms and see any of them in a state 
of nature.” 

“ Well ” — ^they halted on the pavement, having 
reached the entrance to the police station — “ you go 
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and get those letters ofiE, and I’ll go and teU the missus 
I’m sorry and won’t do it again. And to-morrow you 
can look round among Ethel Perry’s list of friends for 
dark-eyed strangers to us, one male and one female, 
and when you get your Vesci we can put Ethel along- 
side in the dock as accessory before, and produce her 
bicycle as an exhibit at the trial. She hasn’t got the 
nerve to commit the crime, I know, but she’s capable 
of doing the ride round — and we know now she had 
time for it.” 

If she had, the rest had,” Head pointed out. 

" Don’t you chuck any more ideas at me to-night, 
my lad. I’m off after cold mutton and a heU of a 
lecture for being late. If you want me as evidence to 
your wife that you came off the nine-twenty to-night 
instead of the seven thirty-five, I’E stand for it. One 
more lie makes very little difference, and we married 
men have got to hang together. See you in the morn- 
ing, Head — ^good night.” 

* * * * * 

“ Was it a good diimer ? ” Marguerite asked hope- 
fully. 

Denham shook his head. “ What’s the use of asking 
me a thing like that, darling ? ” he answered. “ You 
were there, so naturally I didn’t think of what I was 
eating. I just ate.” 

” ' Just ’ hardly describes it,” she commented, with 
a reminiscent smile. “ I wonder — ^shaU I always mean 
as mudi to you? I don’t mean to an extent that 
prevents you from seeing an37thing but me, for that's 
absurd, but — ^would this love of yours endure against 
everything ? ” 

"My dear, since we seem to be talking seriously. 
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that love of mine has been a slow growth. Not that 
it didn’t exist very soon after I first met you — came 
in and found you at tea with Adda, do you remember ? 
And from that point onward it’s been growing till a 
day without seeing you was no day at aU. That’s 
been going on for over a year. And at the inquest, 
you stood before eveiythii^ for me, as I told you. 
You always will stand before eveiything, for me.” 

“ In spite of — Hugh, dear, supposing I tell you I 
didn’t mean you to know I cared for you, last night ? 
Tell you that the way you’d put me before even 
what you fdt you ought to say — ^at the inquest, I 
mean — ^literally forced me to let you see all that I 
meant to hide. I meant ” 

" But why, darling ? ” he interrupted incredulously. 

She shook her head. ” It was self-betrayal, a sudden 
impulse,” she said. ” Don’t think I’m sorry, or that 
I’d retract — one hour of the hours we have had already 
is enough to make me glad I let you see how much I 
love you, and how much your love means to me. And 

now there is no reason why I shouldn’t let you see ” 

Suddenly she dung to him. “ I hate letting you go, 
Hugh ! I shall not so much live as wait for to-morrow, 
after you’ve gone and left me to-night.” 

There was sudden, almost fierce passion in the final 
sentences. He placed his hand on her dark hair and 
made her look at him. Tears stood in her eyes, he 
saw with amazement. 

“ Marguerite — ^what have I done, or said ? ” he asked. 

She shook her head, and two tears feU. “ No,” she 
said, ” not you. I myself — ^my dear, you’re so simply 
straight, so far above me ” 

” Hush, Marguerite ! Since yesterday I am what 
you make me. And nothing in earth or heaven or hell 
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will ever alter my love for you, or make you mean less 
to me. Since you let me take you and hold you, I 
make you a part of every thought, a part of my whole 
Hfe.” 

“ Is it so big a thing ? She looked up at him 
wonderingly, almost in an awed way. “Am I — so 
much to you, my dear ? ’* 

He smiled. " It will take all the rest of my life 
and yours to tell you,” he said. “ Just so much you 
are to me — all.” 

“ And now you must go ? Really ? ” 

“ It’s nearly midnight,” he pointed out. “ And to- 
morrow, dear ? ” 

“ To-morrow — ^yes. Hugh, you spoke of going to the 
Carden Arms for dinner. Shall we go there to-morrow ? 
Will you have time to spare ? ” 

He nodded. “ Supposing I come along with the car 
at about half-past three,” he suggested. “ Then, if you 
like, we could have tea and go out there in time to 
get the view from the hill before dark, and go on 
down to the hotel. It won’t matter what time we get 
back.” 

“ Yes, tea here with me. But we’ll take my little 
coup 4 — ^it will be warmer than your car, and — and we 
shall not be so conspicuous on the road. I mean, if 
we stay to look at the view, or — or anything.” 

He laughed. “ It’s quite likely I shall want to look 
at the view I can see now,” he remarked. “Such 
lovely, soft eyes. Marguerite, each a mirror to reflect 
love. Yes, we can go in your car if you wish. The 
Bugatti is a bit faster, but yours will be warmer.” 

“ Faster ? ” die queried dissentingly. “ Mine will 
do seventy.” 

“ Will it, by gum ? WeU, I have had mine up to 
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seventy-five, but it isn^t exactly comfortable at that 
pace. Anyhow, we'll take yours, and I'll be here at 
half-past three. Now I must go, darling." 

She followed him out to the entrance hall, took up 
his coat from the antique Italian chest and held it 
for him. He stooped, with the coat on, to look at the 
delicately wrought ironwork of the chest. 

Some artist in metal made that," he remarked, 
turning to her again. " Do you think, darling, when 
we have our own home ? " 

She nestled close in his hold. " All I am and all I 
have will be yours, Hugh, all there is of me and about 
me, since last night gave you to me. As you said of 
yourself, a part of my whole life — ^yet more ! For 
since yesterday you are my life, not merely a part." 

He looked back from the gate and saw her standing 
in the doorway of the house, slender and tall in the 
red-trimmed black frock, her hand raised in a gesture 
of parting, her face in shadow, and the light shining on 
her dark, glossy hair. So, until he slept, he saw her 
in his thoughts, and wished he had gone back to hold 
her close and kiss her just once more. For it had 
seemed to him that the gesture of her upraised hand 
beckoned him, though she would not call him back 
to her. 



XIII 

MORE INTERVIEWS 

Head grunted, putting down the tele- 
V--/ gram flimsy Wadden had silently held out 
to him for inspection — the message was in code, and 
Wadden had pencilled the translation over the code 
words. ‘ Communicating with Balearic consulate(s) 
at once, will let you know result by cable * — ^that^s a 
hell of a lot to get into three words. What’s the code» 
in case I want to decode the next in a hurry myself ? 

Bentley’s,” Wadden told him. The book is on 
the safe.” 

Right. Now what’s the big thing for to-day, 
chief ? I don’t see that we can proceed to any extent 
on this Carter case until we either eliminate Peter 
Vesci or fix it on him.” 

'' You can’t proceed on anything else, because there 
isn’t,” Wadden pointed out. '' Petty sessions next 
Tuesday, and all we seem to have is two drunks, that 
N.S.P.C.C. case, and Penley with the feathers oflE Mrs. 
Platt’s ducks. I’m thinking of putting you up as an 
independent expert to swear they are duck feathers, 
and didn’t come off an ostrich.” 

’Sno good, chief — I’ve never plucked an ostrich. 
I think, if you don’t want me this morning. I’ll do 
another roimd of visits on the Carter case. I don’t 
like leaving it alone, and might get a line on it.” 

More aeronautical pigs,” Wadden remarked sceptic- 
187 
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ally, “All right, you go and amuse yourself. But 
never own that you’re not an expert. Head, on duck 
feathers or anything else. You’ve only got to say you 
are, and the vulgar herd — ^which is everybody except 
us — ^will believe you. Now buzz ofi where you like, 
and let me know the result,” 

Head went out. Pausing in the doorway of the 
police station, he looked up and then down Market 
Street, and saw, in the entrance to the Duke of York, 
a London agency pressman who had been sent down to 
“ cover ” the Grange miurder case, and was remaining 
on the spot in the hope of developments. The inspector 
turned the other way, and sauntered in leisurely 
fashion away from the centre of the town, toward the 
point where, as the street became a country road with 
occasional villa residences on either side, Maggs Lane 
branched to the left at right angles. 

He came to the end of the lane, and paused. Some- 
where near here, he decided, Carter’s murderer had 
stopped to put on the old boots before going on toward 
the kissing-gate. Boots of every description were still 
piling up at the police station, but Head knew there 
was scant hope of the pair he wanted being among 
them : the author of such a crime would not commit 
the error of leaving that pair within reach of enthusi- 
astic boy scouts — or of anyone else, for that matter. 
After a brief meditation. Head walked on along the 
lane slowly, and visualising the murderer going that 
way through the darkness until he reached the kissing- 
gate, passing through and on to the Grange, where 
Carter had opened the door to him — opened the door 
to death! 

And then back. Back to the gate — ^Head paused 
again there and looked up at the ash tree, with one 
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branch running out over the gate itsdf, and another, 
equally convenient,* extended over the road. Yes, it 
must have been a very good rope-thrower indeed who 
had flung his rope over the branch in the darkness, 
getting it over the first time — ^for, had he not got it 
over, the end would have fallen and marked the snow. 
And Head knew there had been no marks of a rope, 
nothing but the footprints ceasing just inside the gate. 

The position and form of the tree, probably, had 
given the murderer his plan when he had made his 
initial survey for the crime. Had there been no snow, 
he would have left the prints of the boots on the soft 
soil of the track to the Grange, and here they would 
have ceased, with no indication of emergence across the 
slightly muddy border of the road to hard macadam. 
The rope would have been used just the same : it was 
part of the original plan. The bicycle, to permit of 
the tracks ceasing, must have been a sudden inspiration 
at sight of the snow falling. And the fall had been 
just so slight as to permit of riding the machine without 
forming a noticeably deeper t3rre-track, ha order to 
make it appear that the one who had made the foot- 
prints later beside the tyre-marks had walked beside 
the bicycle and wheeled it. A httle more depth of 
snow would have made the deception obvious. 

Neat, simple and neat — and the footprints beside the 
lyre-tracks might be those of a small man or of a woman. 
Head had studied the photographs exhaustively, but 
still he was not able to decide the sex of the murderer. 
Peter Vesci had delicatdy small hands and feet ; Peter 
Vesd was a good rope-thrower — a miraculously good 
rope-thrower. Yet Head hesitated over fixing the 
crime on Peter ; he fitted ail requirements — ^he fitted 
too well for Head’s liking, was too obvious altogether. 
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He had already tried to kill Carter, he wanted revenge 
on the man, and had the temperament for executing 
a plan like this, as well as the physical agility. Had 
he murdered Carter ? If not, who had ? 

Thinking over the eight guests at the party that had 
preceded the crime. Head mentally ruled out the Quades 
as possible siispects. The distance at which they lived 
on the other side of Westingborough put them out of his 
list, apart from the possibility of motive: neither 
Quade nor his wife could have got back to do the 
bicycle ride and commit the murder before four o’clock 
— or to do either of these things, in fact. Then he 
ruled out Fred Pollen and Betty H-urder : they were 
mere ineptnesses, out for a good time — as they counted 
good times — ^at the expense of anyone who ofiered it. 
Now he had Deiiham, Mortimer, and the Perry sisters 
left for consideration. Denham knew something — of 
that Head fdt convinced ; he was almost equally con- 
vinced that Mortimer knew something : the nxan had 
been plausible, foUy self-contained, but he had been a 
little too self-possessed and watchful when Head had 
interviewed him, a little too ready to give selected bits 
of information, to be altogether trustworthy. One 
glance at him was enough to show that he was neither 
a rope-thrower nor a good tree-dimber ; he was a corpu- 
lent, sedentary sort of man. But he knew something. 

Then the Perry sisters. Ethel was a nurse, and Head 
felt certain that the person in nurse’s uniform whom 
Borrow had seen had some connection with the crime. 
That person might be either woman or .small man, and 
if the latter, where did Ethel come in ? Had she lent 
her uniform cloak and head-dress, and if so, to whom ? 

Lilian — ^he considered her next. She m^ht have 
inadvertently passed on to Mortimer the bit of informa- 
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tion that had put him on his guard when Head went 
to interview him. About her sister having lent the 
cloak and bonnet to somebody. About anything! 
She might be worth closer and more detailed question- 
ing than he had accorded her. 

Nothing had been said at the inquest about a possible 
connection between the bicyde-tracks and the crime, 
nor had any explanation been given with regard to the 
apparently futile "police notice” to cyclists and 
nurses, though Westingborough had imme^ately con- 
nected it with the murder, and the editor of the Sentinel 
had made it an excxise for rhetoric. The fact that the 
murderer’s footprints had led to and from the kissing- 
gate had, of course, been made public ; and now, look- 
ing over the gate. Head could see that the earth all 
round it had been trodden to mere mush by pressmen 
and sightseers. 

While he stood cogitating, the man whom he had seen 
in the entrance to the Duke of York came briskly along 
the lane and joined him by the gate with a hearty 
“ Good morning, Mr. Head.” 

“ No,” Head answered, “ nothing for you to-day. 
That is, so far.” 

“ Do you mind if I go along to the Grange and have 
a word with Arabella Cann ? " the pressman asked. 
" I must send something off.” 

“ I do mind, most desperately,” Head answered. 
“ Until I get this investigation a bit more developed, 
I’ve an objection to anyone connected with the case 
being questioned by you or anyone else. It forms 
their opinions, you know, and makes them more 
difficult for me.” 

“ All right. I’ll leave her alone,” the man promised, 
rather regretfully. " But can’t you give me a line 
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about somethir^ ? As it is, I’m merely kicking my 
heels down here, and that means a wigging.” 

" Yon can say that we have a promising line of 
investigation, and hope for devdopments in the course 
of the next few days,” Head told him. “ I know your 
editors will consider that mere guff, but it’s the best 
I can give you, tmtil I know a bit more myself.” 

" Guff ? ” the journalist echoed gratefully. “ When 
you open your paper to-morrow morning and see what 
I’ve made of it, you’ll find you’ve spiUed a bibful. 
It’s a column and a half, easy ! ” 

“WeU, good morning, Mr. Simpson,” Head said. 
“ I’m gomg on, now.” 

He passed through the gateway and made his way 
up to the Grange. Incidentally, he read in one of the 
papers the following morning that “ Inspector Head, 
whose name will be familiar to all our readers, inter- 
viewed by our special representative at the scene of the 
crime, communicated to him the fact that a special 
line of investigation with regard to the identity of the 
murderer is at present in progress, but m the interests 
of justice we are compelled to withhold further particu- 
lars of the direction in which the activities of the 
Westingborough police, and especially of its directing 
brains, are trending. Important developments may 
be expected within the next few da3?s, and it is confi- 
dently anticipated that the Westingborough Grange 
murder ” 

Etc, etc., for the column and a half — ^and a bit more 
— that the journalist had seen as possible in Head’s 
simple statement. But then, the space had been 
reserved for the case, and it had to be filled somehow. 
Cross-heads and heavy type helped the paddin g , which 
included a description of the winter landscape, the 
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xmusnally mild weather following wintry conditions, 
and a forecast that startling revelations might be 
expected to appear in to-morrow's issue. 

But all this was hidden in the future when Head 
walked along the path and, crossing the laurel-hedged 
lawn, approached the Grange. The windows of the 
long front, each masked by a down-drawn blind, had 
an unfamiliar, depressing appearance — Carter's funeral 
was to take place that afternoon, and the residuaiy 
legatee imder the deceased man's will, a taH, hungry- 
looking Nonconformist minister rejoicing — or not — ^in 
the name of Septimus Snood, evidently intended to 
observe the proprieties. He was a distant relative 
of some sort, Head knew, and the only one who had 
appeared, so far, though two others were mentioned in 
the will, and he had installed himself at the Grange 
and taken charge. Among other things, he had given 
all the servants and the two grooms who looked after 
the horses a choice between a month's notice and wages 
in lieu. He intended to sell everything by auction as 
soon as he could get probate of the estate, being sole 
executor of the will. 

Outside the entrance to the house. Head saw as he 
approached, stood a local taxicab, and, as he crossed 
the stretch of gravel beyond the edge of the lawn, the 
driver and a girl emerged, carrying a big fibre trunk 
between them. The man heaved the trunk up beside 
his seat and went back into the house, possibly to 
fetch more luggage, and as the girl stood waiting on the 
doorstep Head recognised her as Phyllis Taylor. She 
was wearing faultless make-up and beautiful silver-fox 
furs. 

" 'Morning, Miss Taylor," Head said. “ It struck 
me it would be just as well to look along and get your 

N 
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future address, in case we want to get in touch with 
you over Mr. Carter’s death.” 

She gave him a startled look. “ But — ^but who told 
you I was leaving to-day ? ” she asked, staring at him. 

“ Oh, we have our own ways of finding things out,” 
he answered. He had not known that she was leaving, 
but had no intention of confessing his ignorance of the 
fact to her. 

“ It’s one of that herd of sp3dng cats in there, I 
suppose,” she suggested, gesturing toward the interior 
of the house. “ Well, if it is, I don’t care what they 
say about me, the self-righteous sneaks.” 

“ I should have thought you’d have stayed for the 
funeral,” Head suggested, abandoning the other sub- 
ject as unprofitable. 

“ I would, too, if it hadn’t been for the devil-dodging 
sniveller here after Eddie’s money,” she declared. 
“Why, he wanted us aU to come down to prayers 
before breakfast this morning ! I’m not standing for 
anything of that sort from him or anyone else.” 

The cabman came out with a large suit-case. “ Is 
this all, miss ? ” he asked. " I’ve put the httle one 
inside.” 

“ Then put that one in with it,” she answered. 
“Yes, it’s the lot. I’ll wish you good morning, Mr. 
Head, and hope you catch your man.” 

" Also, you’ll give me an address where I can find you 
at need,” he told her, rather peremptorily. “ Here’s 
a pendl and paper.” 

She took them, placed the paper on her handbag, and 
wrote the address. Head, taking it from her, scrutin- 
ized the words. 

“ Bow Road, eh ? ” he commented. “ Is this Mrs. 
Merriman a relative ? ” 
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" Married sister, since you must know ever3rihing,” 
she retorted. 

“ Wdl, I can check up on it while you’re on your 
way,” he said. 

“ I — I made a mistake,” she faltered. " It should 
be fourteen, Connaught Rents, Bow Road. Not four- 
teen Bow Road itself.” 

Head gave her a grave look. “ The sort of mistake, 
that,” he said, “ over which people sometimes get 
detained on suspicion. I’ll have you watched young 
lady, every stage of your journey, and I’ll have Mrs. 
Merriman looked up for inquiries while you’re on that 
journey. You’re quite sure you haven’t made a mis- 
take about Connaught Rents ? ” 

" I’ll take my oath on it,” she protested earnestly. 
“ Fourteen.” 

“ If it’s not correct,” he warned her, " you'U step out 
of your train just in time to be arrested at the ticket- 
barrier — or sooner. All right, you can go — ^but don’t 
think you’re going out of my reach.” 

He turned his back on her to face the entrance, and 
saw the Reverend Septimus standing in the doorway, 
gravely shaking his head. The inspector advanced 
toward him, and nodded a greeting. 

" I want to use your tdephone, Mr. Snood, please,” 
he asked. 

“ Why, certainly, inspector. I fear ” — he shook 
his head at the cab, then on the point of starting — “ a 
daughter of Babylon.” 

“ Ye-es,” Head agreed slowly, “ and she might come 
to a hanging garden, yet, if she keeps on the way she’s 
going.” 

“ It was such a one who let down the spies from the 
wan of Jericho by a cord,” Septimus pursued mourn- 
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fuUy. “ My late cousin, it grieves me to say, was a 
man of many frailties.” 

“ Gosh ! ” Head looked round at the retreating cab. 
“ Let down by a cord ! That's hitting near the bull’s- 

eye, if you ohly knew it. Not that she I’ll go 

and telephone, if you don’t mind.” 

And entering the drawing-room, he got through to 
Wadden and informed him of Phyllis’s “ mistake ” over 
her address. Wadden, by the resulting sound, blew 
gustily into his receiver before he spoke. 

“ All right, Head, all right ! I’ll get through and 
have this Mrs. Merriman looked up at once, in case the 
girl’s still trying half-larks. If so, there’ll be time to 
take care of her when the train gets in. You carry on 
— ^keep on amusing yourself. It’s quite probable 
Phyllis only wanted to get shut of us so we couldn’t 
call her as a witness.” 

Head hung up and went to the dining-room, where 
the coffin stood on trestle beside the table, and in the 
comer behind the door the grandfather dock ticked 
solemnly. The Reverend Septimus followed the inspec- 
tor into the room, and stood gazing at the coffin. 

" It is a sad thought that he should have been hurried 
into eternity from the midst of his sins,” he announced. 
” Struck down unrepentant, eis it were, and heedless 
of the wrath to come. Hurried forth ” 

“ I’m concerned with the one who did the hurrying,” 
Head interrupted impatiently, “ and I’d hate to waste 
time passing my little human judgment on any man 
instead of getting on with my job. Have you been 
through his papers, as Superintendent Wadden asked ?” 

“ I have inspected such documents as are available,” 
Septimus answered stiffly. “ They appear to consist 
of accounts with local tradespeople, correspondence in 
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connection with the wing he gave to the local hospital, 
and similar matters, and some — er — ^some unduly affec- 
tionate communications from sundry females with 
whom he appeared to have been on — er — terms of dose 
acquaintance. But nothing of importance, I am sure. 
Levity, evidence of intemperate gaiety — ^nothing more.” 

" You’d better sort everything of that sort out from 
the pmely business correspondence, and let us have it,” 
Head su^ested. “ I’ll see that our Sergeant Wells 
comes back here after the funeral, and you can hand 
over to him aU correspondence apart from ordinary 
business letters. About four-thirty, say. Will that 
suit you ? ” 

“Are you not taking a good deal on yourself, 
inspector, in making such a request ? ” Septimus in- 
quired with solemn displeasure. 

“ I’m not making a request, but giving you an order,” 
Head retorted sharply — the note of sanctimonious 
reproof irritated him. “ What’s more, I expect it to 
be carried out, since you’re executor here.” 

" Oh, very good, inspector — ^very good. All docu- 
ments shall be handed over as you request. I trust 
they will be returned to me.” 

“ Any that we don’t want in the event of having to 
produce them as evidence will be returned,” Head 
assured him. “ That’s all, thanks. Oh, one thing, 
though. Is that girl the only one who has left ? ” 

“The other servants will stay the month out,” 
Septimus said. “ The two grooms, further, will remain 
until the horses have been sold.” 

“ Right — ^I don’t want to see any of them at present. 
Good morning, Mr. Snood. I must be getting along, 
now.” 

He went out, and dowly made his way down the 
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drive. The Grange had nothing more to tell him, he 
felt ; apart from the correspondence Septimus had 
promised to hand over, it could offer no clue as to the 
identity of the one who had shot Carter down. Possibly 
a report would come through from one of the two con- 
sulates in Spain, something that woiild put him on the 
track of Peter Vesci — ^and his sister ! Head kept in 
mind her parting words to Carter before she carried her 
brother away : she might have acted as accessory to 
Peter, might be equally guilty with him. And, as he 
had told Wadden, the pair might be here in Westing- 
borough now. Denham might be capable of giving 
information about them, Ethel Perry might have lent 
one of them her outdoor uniform. But this latter was 
in the last degree unlikely : whoever had planned the 
crime had had far too much wit to give a girl like 
Ethel Perry so much knowledge of the plan as that. 
Yet Head suspected her, could not yet acquit her of 
possible complicity, mainly because he felt sure there 
was a woman in it somewhere. A woman’s brain was 
behind that use of a nurse’s uniform, and Ethd Perry 
possessed one. 

The riddle of the murderer’s identity seemed to him 
no nearer solution as he made his way back to the 
town, going this time by London Road, across the 
Idlebum bridge and past Mortimer’s white house, and 
so back to Market Street. There he turned into the 
business block on the comer, entered Denham’s office, 
and asked Joslin to tell Mr. Denham that he had called 
and wanted a few minutes’ interview. 

Joslin, emerging again from the inner office, reported 
that Mr. Denham was sorry, but he was very busy. 
On that. Head pulled forward a chair for himself, and 
sat down on it. 
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" TeU Mr. Denham I’ll wait till he can see me,” he 
said. 

Joslin went in with the message, and Head overheard 
Denham’s voice in loud and apparently excited remon- 
strance. Presently Joslin emerged. 

“ Will you go in, Mr. Head ? ” he invited very 
coldly. 

Head went in, and saw Denham standing by the side 
of the room, with his back to the fire in the grate and 
his hands in his pockets. He gave the inspector a 
steady, resentful stare. 

“ Well, what do you want ? ” he asked. “ Have 
you come to arrest me ? ” 

" If I had, I should not be here alone,” Head an- 
swered evenly. ” I’m here for two reasons. The first 
of them is that an accessory is equally guilty with the 
principal in the eyes of the law, no matter how small 
his or her share in the offence may be. It’s worth 
remembering sometimes, Mr. Denham, and your atti- 
tude made me remind you.” 

” First catch your principal,” Denham retorted con- 
temptuously. “ If you feel like trying some more third 
degree on me before you get on with that main business, 
cany on. But make it as short as you can. Some- 
times, though you might not think it, I work in this 
office.” 

“ I will make it short," Head answered coolly. " My 
second reason for coming to see you again — ^when did 
you last see Peter Vesci ? ” 

Watching his man as he thus drew his bow at a 
venture, he knew the name conveyed nothing to Den- 
ham. He saw a frown of curiosity, and then a gleam 
of interest, but of an impersonal kind. 

" I don’t know the name,” Denham said at last. 
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slowly, as if his interest had conquered his hostility. 

“ Peter Vesci Ah, I remember, now ! Yes, the 

Vesci trio, Nita, Quita, and Peter — ^if that is the man 
you mean. Well, inspector, I last saw Peter Vesci on the 
stage of the Quadrarian, three — ^no, it must have been 
nearly four years ago. I saw the trio in their act one 
night, and have seen none of them since. Does that 
answer your question, or do you want to go on badger- 
ing me over it as the coroner did over another matter 
at the inquest on Carter ? ” 

“ The answer is good enough for me,” Head said 
quietly. 

"And having got it— you said you had only two 
reasons for coming, and this appears to be the second 
— Shaving got it, do you think you could turn your 
attention to the business of finding out who miurdered 
Carter, and leave me alone ? ” Denham asked caus- 
tically. “ That is, I conclude you can hardly arrest 
an accessory to a crime until you have managed to 
find the principal. You’ve got to arrest the principal 
first — ^isn’t that so ? ” 

“ Not if there has been active complicity,” Head 
dissented. 

“Well, I don’t know who killed Carter, and my 
activities are confined to my work and my amusements 
— and murder isn’t one of them,” Denh2im said. “ You 
needn't bang the outer door as you go — ^there’s a spring 
on it, and it doses if you just release the handle. I’m 
sorry to have wasted so much of your time, inspector.” 

He lifted his hand and regarded his finger-nails 
closely, as if interested in them. Head turned without 
replying, and went out, leaving both the door of this 
room and the outer door to close themselves. 



XIV 

ON CONDOR HILL 

“ T T 7HAT makes you so morose to-day, Hugh ? " 

VV Adela inquired, as, having finished lunch 
with her brother, she pushed back her chair and sat 
regarding him. The frown with which he had watched 
Inspector Head go out from his ofiBlce still creased 
his brow slightly. 

Things, and people.^^ He rose as he answered 
and, going over to the fireplace, lighted a cigarette 
and stood there, stiU frowning. 

'' I don’t see why/’ she said reflectively. They'll 
get whoever it was killed Carter, and then this slight 
unpleasantness will wear ofl when it's proved you had 
nothing to do with it — ^it's only the fools who think 
there's anything in the way you were questioned, in 
any case." 

Fools are plentiful," he pointed out, rather 
grimly. 

Well, why worry ? " she retorted. “ You've got 
Marguerite, and she's a dear — and it isn’t often a girl 
says that and means it about another girl better- 
looking than herself. And she's really in love with 
you." 

“ Are you' in love with Bob Leigh ? " Denham asked 
abruptly. 

“ Why on earth do you think I'm marrying him, 
if I'm not ? Daddy left me enough money to live 
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on if I wanted to remain single, and I’m not man- 
hungry, Of course I’m in love with him ! ” 

“ In your own practical way,” he suggested. 

“ That’s all you know.” She smiled reminiscently. 
“ We’re going to have two children, a boy and a girl, 
I hope. Neither Bob nor I believe in having more 
— ^it splits up the inheritance too much. WiU you 
be in for dinner to-night, Hugh ? ” 

" I diaU not,” he answered decidedly. “ I’m taking 
Marguerite out, and we’ve settled to dine at the Carden 
Anns, beyond Condor Hill.” 

" Oh, I know where the Carden Arms is,” she 
told him , with another reminiscent smile. “And 
that reminds me. I met Vere Langton when I was 
shopping in the town this morning, and she told 
me her father was taking her over to Carden this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, they won’t interfere with us,” Denham 
remarked. 

" The57’re going to look at a hunter he might buy 
for her, if she likes it,” Adela pursued, following her 
own line of reflection. “I wished — ^wished — and I 
still wish — ^that Marguerite hadn’t insisted on post- 
poning an of&dal engagement between you two.” 

“ What on earth diSerence does it make to you ? ” 
Denham demanded irritably. “ She had good reason 
for it, as she explained to me.” 

"My dear infant, any reason Marguerite chose to 
give you at the present time would be a good one,” 
Adela pointed out. “And it does make a difference 
to me, more especially over meeting Vere. Do you 
remember the week we had in London, nearly four 
years ago ? ” 

“ You’re the second person to remind me of it to- 
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day,” he answered, with Head’s reference to the Vesci 
trio in his mind. 

“ Am I ? Life’s full of coincidences, isn’t it ? But 
I was thinking. Vere and her sister were there, too, 
you remember — ^but I expect you’d rather forget how 
you and Vere paired off all the time and left me to 
amuse myself with Mary as best I could. And up 
to six months ago I still hoped you and Vere would 
make a match of it.” 

“ What’s that got to do with Marguerite’s wishing 
to keep our engagement quiet for awhile ? ” he asked 
sceptically. 

“ Just this, you very unobservant infant. Vere is 
as fond of you as ever she was; she’s a sweet girl 
who would have made you an ideal wife if Marguerite 
hadn’t happened, and she’ll go on hoping for that 
fate till she knows it’s out of the question. And 
you’re not altogether free of blame over it, Hugh. 
You and she were very much together, up to a year 
ago or thereabouts. We used to go over to the Lang- 
tons, you remember — ^Vere asked me this morning 
how it is that we never come over now, and I had 
to put her off when she suggested an evening.” 

Denham stood silent for awhile. There had been 
a time when he and Vere Langton had been very 
close friends indeed, and he knew they would have 
become more than friends if Marguerite had not 
appeared in Westiugborough. He felt the justice of 
Adela’s half-accusation. 

“ It’s a good three months since I even saw Vere,” 
he said at last. 

“ She’s not the type that forgets easily.” Adela 
rose to her feet as she spoke. ” But perhaps I ought 
not to have said all this just now. Vere is a might- 
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have-been, and Marguerite is a reality — ^you've every 
reason to be proud of her, too. Tell her you want 
to be proud of her — ^to let everyone know you are, 
and get her to lift the ban. An appropriated man 
is in a different position from a free-lance, and as 
soon as Vere knows you're engaged she’ll stop think- 
ing about you — or stop hoping over you, which will 
come to the same thing in the end.” 

Denham pressed the end of his cigarette down into 
an ash-tray. ”In a week or two. Marguerite said, 
we’ll let people know,” he answered. “ Quite pos- 
sibly rU tell her some of what you’ve said this after- 
noon.” 

” I doubt it,” Adela retorted. " Once you get 
together, you’ll think of nothing but your two selves. 
Speaking from experience, I don’t blame you. Give 
her my love if you do happen to come back to earth 
for a moment or two — ^though I haven’t much hope 
of that.” 

She went out from the room, and a little later 
Denham went back to his office to see if any of the 
builders’ estimates he had requested for underp innin g 
the comer of the Perry’s house were in yet, and also 
to teU Joslin to take charge from three o’clock to 
dosing time, since he himself would not be there. 
As he walked toward the office, he reflected rather 
sdf-accusingly over Adda’s statements. He had been 
very nearly m love with Vere Langton once, he had 
to confess — ^perhaps he had been m love with her, 
though this absorbing passion with which Marguerite 
had inspired him made any other love seem an im- 
possibility now. But there had been a time when 
Vere had appeared very desirable, and he had let 
her see that he was content to be with her, had paired 
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with her on occasions that brought them together, 
and had not resented it when Adela, a match-maker 
at heart as is every woman, had made opportunities 
for them. 

Even after Marguerite had appeared he had con- 
tinued his Mendship with Vere for a time, and had 
given her no hint of any kind that the rdationship 
between them was doomed to change. He ought to 
have — ^what ought he to have done ? What could he 
have done ? There had been no open declaration, 
only a drifting together that she had very evidently 
welcomed, and then a drifting apart. Yet, he knew, 
Vere might with justice feel resentment when she 
heard of his engagement, for the attraction existing 
between man and woman is not expressed in words 
alone, and she had let him see that he had only to 
put his feeling for her in words to win the answer 
fitting to such words. And had there been no Mar- 
guerite, he knew he would have spoken them, had 
been very near speaking them, little more than a 
year ago. 

His regrets over Vere, however, were short-lived. 
Two of the three estimates for which he had asked 
were awaiting him, and by the time he had finished 
with them and given Jodin his instructions, he had 
to hurry to avoid being late for his appointment with 
Marguerite. He saw her car, a small, low-slung coup6, 
standing outside her gate in readiness, and as he 
reached the door she opened it, cloaked in readiness 
for the drive. But she drew back into the hallway, 
and Denham entered and took her in his arms to 
kiss her. 

“ Darling, you look lovelier than ever,” he told her. 

“ Ah, but you're looking at the little weasels and 
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the hat, not at me at all,” she said reprovingly. “ I’m 
just the same.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Marguerite. What little weasels ? ” 

“My sables. Didn’t you know it’s sable?. And 
sables are weasels, or at least they belong to that 
family. Hugh, dear, I thought we’d go straight out, 
instead of having tea here. Otherwise, there will be 
no light to show us the view when we get to Condor 
Hill. We can go on down to the Craven Arms and 
have tea there, and then go for a drive through the 
Craven woods and come back to the hotel for diimer. 
It won’t be cold in the car on a day like this.” 

“ Just as you like, dear. As long as I’m with you.” 

They went out to the coup6, and Marguerite took 
the wheel. It was a hazily sunlit afternoon, giving 
that promise of spring over which nature recants so 
many times in the first three months of most years. 
Denham gave a little whistle when, after starting, 
they swung round the comer into Treheme Roadi 
his Bugatti cornered fairly easily at speed, but this 
car with its shorter wheel-base seemed to spin at right 
angles like a doubling greyhound, an uncanny move- 
ment. 

“It felt as if you turned on two wheels,” he ex- 
plained, as Marguerite gave him a questioning glance. 
“ Keep it up — I’m not worried.” 

She laughed, and swung them on to the London 
Road with s imil ar suddenness. Then, depressing the 
accelerator, she hurtled over the Idlebum bridge, the 
end of Maggs Lane fled away behind them, and a 
three-mile straight stretch showed almost level ahead. 
Denham glanced at the speedometer and saw that it 
was already past the sixty and stiU rising. 

“High ratio of power to weight,” he commented. 
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“ Some time, if you don’t mind, I’d like to take that 
wheel and find out how it feels.” 

"You’ll find the steering and everything else so 
light that you hardly know you’re driving,” she said. 
“ And, of course, you can drive it whenever you like. 
Would you care to change places now ? ” She slack- 
ened speed as she asked it, and glanced toward him. 

“ No — carry on,” he answered. " I’m perfectly 
happy as I am — ^which is more them I’d tell most 
women drivers if I sat beside them.” 

She accelerated again. For nearly eight nules they 
kept almost an average parallel with the course of 
the Idlebum, along the floor of the valley drained 
by the river. Then came a slight rise of three miles 
or more, bearing to the right away from the river, 
and on that followed the long, steady climb which 
would take them over the crest of the western range 
of hills bounding the catchment area of the Idlebum. 
It was a new road, cut since the end of the War to 
avoid the twists and sudden, sharp ascents by which 
coaches had made their way Londonward, out from 
the Idlebum valley, in the old days. 

The little coup6 went at the hill with only a slight 
abatement of its speed. Denham watched the speedo- 
meter-hand, expecting it to quiver down to the forties 
and thirties at least, and perhaps so low as to involve 
a change of gear: Marguerite, glancing at him as 
she drove, noted his intent expression, and laughed 
amusedly. 

" No, you don’t believe it, do you ? ” she said. 
“But it’s tme.” 

“ It’s a marvellous little engine. Ten horse-power, 
you said.” 

“ Racehorses, all the ten,” she remarked. “ You 
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see — stUl forty-three, because we had a clear run at 
it. If I’d had to slow at the foot of the hill for any- 
thing, it would probably have meant changing down. 
As it is, we shall still be doing nearly forty at the 
top.” 

“We’U stop this side of it and look back,” he 
suggested. 

She drew the car into the side of the road and 
stopped it, before they came to the quarter-ruile or 
more of cutting in which the road crossed the crest 
of the low range of hills. When they lool^ed back 
Westingborough roofs diowed clearly, together with 
the filter-beds of Nevile's works, Westingborough Parva, 
a sleepy little village, in the distance beyond, and 
the line of the river running like a pale thread and 
receding into dim haze, with the branches of leafless 
trees forming a mesh over its whiteness. From the 
blue indistinctness clothing the dopes of the farther 
range of hills, beyond the river, rose mysterious shapes, 
church towers distorted and exaggerated to faery 
battlements, trees and house-roofs blending to form 
giant castles, and over all there lay a great stillness, 
a perfection of peace. 

“ I’m so glad it’s not summer,” Marguerite said 
abruptly. 

Denham nodded agreement. “ I should want to 
smadh the ice-cream barrows,” he remarked. “ As it 
is — ^just us two. The view down into Carden is more 
abrupt and striking, but I think this is lovelier.” 

“ I’m glad to see it with you,” she said softly. 

“ And you here beside me — ^lovelier stUl.” He laid 
his hand on hers on the steering-wheel. “ What should 
I have done if I hadn’t found you, or if you hadn’t 
cared for me. Marguerite ? ” 
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She shook her head. “ I didn’t mean you to know 
I loved you,” she answered. “ And now for the first 
time in my life I know real happiness. But it’s nearly 
sunset — ^shall we go on and see the Carden side ? ” 
He nodded assent, and she drove the car on over 
the crest of the rise. On the downward slope, where 
the cutting fell away, there stood beside the way a 
" Danger ” signal, studded with red reflectors to render 
it visible in the light of car-lamps at night, and just 
beyond it the road curved sharply and steeply to the 
left, to go down the hillside in a long diagonal. White 
raihngs, also studded with red reflectors, guarded the 
right-hand, outer edge of the curve, and beyond the 
railings the hillside sloped downward at an almost 
unclimbable angle for two hundred feet or more. At 
the lower edge of the descent a belt of pines uprose, 
and in summer hordes of motor-cyclists leaned their 
machines against the railings and sat at the edge of 
the steep, looking down at lie tree-tops beneath tTipm 
But to-day Denham and Marguerite had the height 
and its famed view to themselves. 

Almost opposite the danger post, the road had been 
built out, for a distance of fifty feet or more, to four 
'or five times its normal width, and the concrete ex- 
tension of its outer edge formed a wide platform on 
which, throughout the summer, fifty or more cars 
would park on Sunday and holiday afternoons. To 
this point Marguerite drove now, and halted the car 
half-way along the widened space, close by the rail- 
ings. There was no other vehicle or human being in 
sight, then. 

“ It’s early to go down for tea, yet,” she remarked. 

“ Shall we get out for a little while and pay our homage 
to the scenery ? ” 
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Without replying, Denham reached over and opened 
the door on her side. Then he got out from the near 
side of the car and joined her by the railings, leaning 
over beside her to gaze. 

" If this rail gave way, we should probably be un- 
conscious by the time we stopped down there among 
the pines,” he observed. 

“ Dead,” she amended. ” But why think of it ? The 
rail is quite safe. And these funny little circles of 
red glass — ^like big rubies.” 

“ They look more like it at night,” he remarked. 
" Put there to reflect back the light of headlamps, 
and warn drivers of the curve.” 

“ Yes, I know. Are you really trying to educate 
me, Hugh, or just saying that because you can’t think 
of anything else ? " 

“ Neither. Saying it just to keep you talking, be- 
cause I love the sound of your voice. It makes the 
miracle of your caring for me so much more real — 
when you’re not with me it hardly seems real.” 

“ You’U get tired of the sound of my voice, dear, 

if ” She paused abruptly, and turned her head 

away to gaze downward at the pines. 

“ Never, darling,” he dissented confidently. ” But 
if— if what ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing. Look — ^there’s someone coming up the 
lull. A saloon, and a woman driving. And we’ve 
not got it to ourselves.” 

Denham glanced down toward Carden village. “It’s 
Langton and his daughter Vere,” he said. "Adela 
told me they were going over to Carden to-day. I 
think — ^we’d better stay where we are. Marguerite. 
It would look as if we were trying to dodge them if 
we got back into the car.” 
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Marguerite made no reply. They stood side by side 
against the railings, and Denham prayed inwardly 
that the Langtons would go straight on up the hill. 
But the saloon came along by the railings and stopped 
within a few feet of the coup6, and Langton, rubicund 
and cheerful, looked out. 

“ How do. Miss West ? ” he said genially, and opened 
his door. “ Hullo, Denham ! Admiring the view, I 
see.” He got out from the car, and revealed him- 
self as a tail, middle-aged man, still active and vigor- 
ous. " Vere told me she met Adela in the town this 
morning — and that’s the first any of us has seen of 
either of you for the last age or two. And you seem 
to hide yourself away pretty weU, too. Miss West, 
since the hunt ball. It’s Westingborough’s loss, you 
know.” 

Marguerite shook hands with him, with no reply 
other than a smile. Denham made some indistinct 
remark about being confoundedly busy lately. Then 
Vere Langton came and joined them from the driving- 
seat of the saloon : she would have been more than 
woman if she had remained in the car, having seen 
Denham and an evident rival together. 

The contrast between the two girls as Vere faced 
her was akin to that between an English rose and, 
say, a perfect magnolia blossom. Vere, chestnut- 
haired, blue-eyed, daintily patrician in figure as in 
feature, was definitely of her country; Marguerite 
appeared darker and more foreign by contrast with 
her. They greeted each other with cool friendliness, 
and even Langton felt the tension of their meeting. 

“A wonderful view,” he said, to cover the con- 
straint of the pause since his last words. “ I never 
tire of it, always want to get out and see it again. 
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when I'm driving this way. And to-day I’ve been 
buying a new hunter for Vere — ^we’re just on our way 
home.” 

“We are on our way out,” Denham replied, with 
a glance at Vere which might have denoted a chal- 
lenge, or a question as to her opinion of his choice. 
But she missed it, gazing out over the hillside. 

“ This always reminds me of Malvern, to a certain 
extent.” Langton addressed Marguerite with the re- 
mark. “ Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t know Malvern very well,” she 
answered. 

They talked, or tried to talk, a little longer, but 
found no subject that could remove the almost hostile 
coolness between the two girls. Langton alone main- 
tained a cheerful friendlmess, to which Denham tried 
vainly to respond : Marguerite’s presence prevented 
him from showing how much he appreciated Lang- 
ton’s unchanged demeanom, in spite of the vague 
suspicion the inquest on Carter had set wandering 
among Westingborough gossips. In the end Langton 
turned to go. 

“ We must get home, Vere,” he remarked. " I’m 
glad to see you again, Denham, after this long interval. 
You know where we hve.” 

Denham smiled for the first time. “ I ought,” he 
answered, “but I appreciate the reminder all the 
same.” 

“ Well, fetch Miss West along some day — ^if you’ll 
forgive such an informal invitation. Miss West. And 
drag Adela out of her shell — ^teH her we’re stiU alive, 
all of us, and not quite a himdred miles away.” 

Something that he was missing or had missed 
troubled Denham’s remoter consciousness moment- 
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axily. He could not have explained or accounted for 
the impression, and it lasted only till he glanced at 
Marguerite again and realised the contrast between her 
and Vere. Then, as Langton turned to shake hands 
with her, Vere faced him fully for a brief interval, 
and he saw her quite cool and self-possessed, mistress 
of all the weapons a woman can hold against a man 
she has desired and lost. 

" Give Adela my love, won’t you, Hugh ? It’s 
quite a coincidence, meeting both of you in the same 
day after not seeing you for so long.” 

Marguerite could hear her, he knew. The words 
were no difierent from her usual way of speaking to 
him, except that perhaps she stressed his name a 
little, as if to emphasise the friendly intimacy that 
existed — or had existed — ^between them. And she 
offered her hand — a totally mmecessaiy gesture, it 
appeared to him, with Marguerite there. 

“And as daddy says, we’re not quite a hundred 
miles away,” she said, in reply to his rather confused 
rejoinder. “ Tell Adela that, too.” 

She went to the car and took the driving-seat. As 
Langton seated himself beside her, she pressed the 
self-starter, and then slammed in first gear with totally 
unnecessary vigour. A glance past her father showed 
her Denham and Marguerite faced toward them ; per- 
haps die imagmed relief in his expression. The car 
moved off with a jerk. 

" Gear-box — clutch,” Langton said reprovingly. 
“ What’s happened to your driving, Vere ? Replace- 
ments are expensive, you know.” 

“ Yes, sometimes,” she agreed, and changed up to 
second sweetly and noiselessly. “ I’m sorry, daddy — 
wasn’t thmking what I was doing.” 
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" I'd no idea of this — ^Denham, I mean," he re- 
marked. 

Hugh or any other man — one look at her is 
enough to tell you she has only to lift a finger," she 
said, with caustic irritation. 

I saw her at the hunt ball," he observed, and 
she seemed pretty popular, I thought. Foreign, it's 
easy to see, though there's no accent when she speaks. 
But that's not an English face." 

Vere glanced up into the driving-mirror, and saw 
the tiny reflections of Denham and Marguerite as 
they stood by the white railing. 

“And as you're so fond of saying when you get 
talking on economics, there are some departments in 
which home products can never hope to compete with 
the imported article," she remarked acidly. 

Langton made no reply. He had known that Den- 
ham and Vere were very good friends indeed, and 
would have welcomed a closer relationship between 
them — ^had hoped for it, in fact. The discovery of 
this meeting had been just as much a surprise to him 
as to Vere, and he wished he had not asked her to 
stop, now, but had driven straight on. His daughter's 
tone, even more than her words, told that she was 
hard hit, but she would get over it in time. 

“ Please light me a cigarette, daddy," she asked 
abruptly. “ I am looking forward to tr5dng out my 
new horse to-morrow." 
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M arguerite watched the Langtons^ saloon 
until it disappeared over the crest of the hill. 
Some of the constraint the encounter had caused 
appeared to remain between her and Denham, even 
after they had lost all sight of Langton and his daughter. 

" Do many girls call you by your first name, Hugh ? 
Marguerite asked at last, turning toward him again. 
He shook his head. ‘‘ She, and Adela,'* he answered. 
Nobody else, as nearly as I can remember. But 
we've known the Langtons a very long while. Mary 
was a great pal of Adela's before her marriage, and 
Adela felt her death rather badly. They're old friends." 

" And Vere is the only remaining child," Marguerite 
suggested. 

“ All Langton's got left," he assented. '' He thinks 
the world of her, too. He's a very decent sort, is 
Langton." 

I like what I've seen of him," she agreed. “ Who 
— ^what are they ? " 

" Why, you know, surely ? They live at the big 
house on the town side of Quade's place — and make 
it open house for their friends, in a general way. We 
might go along some day if you Hke." 

But Marguerite knew they would not go along, any 
day, in the absence of a formal invitation, and even 
then she would evade it if she could. I meant. 
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what are they ? ” she amended. “ I know where 
they live.” 

“ Langton was a parliamentary barrister till his elder 
brother died,” Denham explained, " and then he gave 
np practice and came to live here for the sake of the 
hnnting — ^and he’s fond of a rod and line, too. Very 
much an outdoor man, and has plenty of money in 
addition to being very well-connected. And a thorough 
good sort.” 

“ For the second time,” she observed with a smile. 

“ The way he made a point of stopping to speak 
to me makes it worth emphasising,” Denham said with 
some warmth. “ After the inquest, I mean. You 
remember the attitude most people showed at the con- 
cert the night before last, when you were so perfectly 
wonderful over it.” 

“ I wasn’t,” she dissented, smiling in a different 
way. “ I could see how you felt about it, and that 
was all.” 

“ But it was wonderful, my dear, all the same,” he 
insisted. 

" And you’re ‘ Hugh ’ to her, and she’s ‘ Vere ’ to 
you,” Marguerite reflected aloud. “ I’m a very jealous 
person, Hugh, as you see.” 

“ Darling, it was all before I realised there was any 
chance of yom: ever caring for me,” he protested. 
“Almost before I knew you.” 

“ What was ? ” she asked. “ Was there anything, 
then — anything more than the casual use of each other’s 
first names ? ” 

“ Nothing— nothing definite,” he answered, rather 
awkwardly. “She and I were together a good deal 
— ^just good friends. I — liked her more than most 
girls, and we got on well together. That’s all.” 
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“ It was not all for her,” Marguerite said gravely. 
“ It is not aU now, on her side. And if it had not 
been for me ” 

" My dear, no other girl exists for me, now I Ipiow 
you care,” he interrupted. " It was Langton himself 
to-day — ^the way he showed me he cared nothing for 
scandalmongers and what they might say, but believed 
in me as you do. For that, I was glad they stopped 
as they did.” 

” I’m so sorry anyone should think ill of you, my 
dear.” 

" Oh, it’s nothing.” He tried to speak as if it were 
indeed nothing to him. “ Besides, they’ll all kick 
themselves once the man who killed Carter is caught, 
and it’s proved I knew nothing about him.” 

"Except for what you saw, and held back from 
sajing you saw for my sake,” she reminded him. 
“ But do you think they will get the man ? ” 

“ I don’t need to think,” he answered with con- 
viction. “Perhaps you remember the Forrest case. 
Not a sign or sound for months after the murder, 
apparently no due of any Mnd, and then suddenly 
Head — ^much as I dislike him now, I’ve got to own 
he’s almost unbelievably dever at his work — suddenly 
he arrests Forrest and produces an unshakable case 
against the man. Oh, they’ll get this one, too ! ” 

“ But the two cases are utterly different,” she urged. 
" There was definite motive for Forrest to wish to 
kill Nevile.” 

“ You’ll find Head will go on ferreting, and eventually 
discover who had a definite motive to kill Carter,” 
Denham asserted. “ He’s got his nose down to it, 
and he’U miss nothing. Patient work, apparently to 
no purpose and even foolish, as his tr3nng to get some- 
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thing out of me is fooli^, but in the end he’ll get on 
the scent, track his man down, and produce just such 
a complete case as he did against Forrest.” 

She thought over it in silence for awhile, her face 
averted from him as she gazed down at the tops of 
the pines before and beneath them. Then she faced 
about abruptly and took his arm with a smile. 

“ Don’t you begin to feel like tea ? ” she asked. 
” I do, I know.” 

He followed her to the car and seated himself beside 
her. The constraint induced by their encounter with 
the Langtons had quite worn off, but still Marguerite 
appeared withdrawn into herself, thoughtful and a 
little apart from him. He remembered and resented 
Vere’s attitude, and especially the almost possessive 
quality in her parting words to him. Adela was right 
— ^Marguerite should consent to a formal announce- 
ment of her engagement to him. But he did not like 
to approach the subject until she was in a different 
mood from this. 

She started the engine and engaged the gear. Beyond 
the widened portion of the road the steep slope took 
them down toward Carden with swiftly increasing 
momentum, but Marguerite touched neither brake-lever. 
They shot down the cmve, swayed to the right-hand, 
outer edge of the road, and for seconds Denham held 
his breath, since it appeared that they must crash on 
the railings and perhaps go down to death among the 
pines bdow. Marguerite held the wheel with apparent 
placidity, swung them back to their own side of the 
road, and turned her head to glance at him with a 
smile as they faced straight descent to Carden village. 

” Will you stiU say you’re content for me to drive 
you ? ” she asked. 
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“ I almost thought we were gone, then," he answered, 
“ But you know your car, of course, and what it will 
do. I wouldn’t have risked that curve at anything 
near the speed in mine.” 

“And if we had gone?” she asked. “At least 
we should have gone together. And Westingborough 
would have had something else to talk about. I 
won’t do it again, Hugh, I promise. It was a silly 
freak.’’ 

A freak, he knew, that had taken him as near death 
as he had ever been. There was some perversity about 
her to-day, some strangeness of mood not altogether 
due to Vere Langton’s appearance, for he had sensed 
it when she started and drove out from Panlyon Avenue, 
spinning the car round the comer and then pushing 
it nearly to the limit of its speed. Now he saw her 
hands steady on the wheel, and her face turned to the 
road before them in purposeful, immobile gravity — 
this was a new Marguerite to him, one he could not 
yet understand. So, without speaking again, they came 
to the Carden Arras, and presently faced each other 
with a tea-table between them. Marguerite poured 
and gave him his tea, and then poured her own and 
set the cup beside her plate. 

“ Hugh, dear, I want you to promise to do something 
for me,” she asked. “ To promise, I mean, before I 
tell you what it is.” 

“Anything in my power, darling,” he answered. 

She diook her head. “ It is in your power,” she 
said. “ I want you to make it an unreserved promise 
before I tell you.” 

“Very well, then, I promise. It sounds terribly 
mysterious.” 

“ A definite promise — that’s what I wanted. Now 
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you remember when we were coming down the hill, 
and you thought for a moment we might crash through 
the railings and be killed ? ” 

“ I didn’t actually think it,” he protested. “ There 
was just the apparent possibility for the moment, but 
I’ve got more confidence in you and your driving to 
think you’d wreck us like that.” 

" But there was the possibility ? ” she insisted. 

“ A very small one,” he hedged. “ But what has 
that to do -with this promise you’ve wrung out of me ? 
Not to grab the steering-wheel if I get really scared, 
no matter what you seem to be doing ? ” 

“ Not that.” She did not smile as she answered. 
“ Just that — the ordinary chances of life. If I were 
driving alone, say, and some accident made an end 
of me, as it might any day ” 

“ Marguerite, for heaven’s sake don’t talk like that ! ” 
he exclaimed. 

“But I want to talk like that, just for a minute 
or so, Hugh. And it might happen to me as well as 
to anyone — do be sensible about it, dear ! I’m not 
being morbid, only practical for just this once.” 

“ Well ? ” he asked doubtfully, rductant to pursue 
the subject. 

“ In that case, and if there were no me, I want you 
to go back to Vere Langton. Not at once, of course, 
but after you’d ” 

" Marguerite, darling, what are you talking about ? ” 
he interrupted again. “ Even if Vere would want me 
back, which I very much doubt, I should never look 
at her or anyone else if I lost you now.” 

She smiled then. “ I have no doubt that she would 
want you back,” she said. “ And when you say never, 
you overlook the fact that you have forty or fifty 
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more years of life before you, and it would be a very 
evil thing if the loss of me doomed you to spend all 
those years alone. It would be unnatural, for such a 
man as you. No, don’t tell me I’m silly, Hugh — 
I’m providing against a very remote possibility, no 
more. In reality, I want a very happy life with, 
you— it will be happier than any I’ve known, so 
far, and I asked that promise only in the event of 
fate robbing me of it. Such fate as might come to 
anyone, I mean.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t talk like that, dear,” he 
urged. 

" I won’t, any more. I merely wanted that promise,” 
she explained. 

“ Which, to me, seems the limit of absurdity,” he 
said complainingly. 

She smiled again. “ Quite possibly,” she said, " but 
you gave it ” 

“ Marguerite ! ” A sudden thought caused the inter- 
ruption. “ That first evening — ^you told me then you 
were foresighted sometimes. Is this— your asking this 
promise — ^because of that ? ” 

” It may be, just a little,” she admitted. “ And 
perhaps not foresight at all, but merely seeing how she 
realised she had lost you, and all it meant to her. I 
know, Hugh, I know you’re aU mine while I live, and 
all that it means to me, and I’m not too jealous to 
feel what her loss must be. She knew you first, cared 
for you before I knew you.” 

“ And wiU forget me while you still love me, I hope,” 
he completed. “ Well, I’ve made the futile promise 
in the event of an impossible contingency — ^there’s a 
limit, even, to the cruelty of fate. Now let’s be our 
natiural selves, darling, and let me see you as happy 
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as you make me by merely being here. Three days 
ago I should have said that sitting here alone with 
you was an impossibility — and yet here we are ! ” 

* * H: 

The sergeant on duty in the charge-room at Westing- 
borough police station grunted with disgust as.Sergeant 
Wells and Constable Borrow entered, escorting a burly, 
filthy, ragged specimen of humanity whom they jerked 
to a standstill before the desk at which the other 
sergeant sat. Since the daylight was beginning to fail, 
he reached out and switched on the light beside his 
desk, and then drew forward a form, took up a pen, 
and lifted the lid of an ink-well before him. 

“ Usual charge, eh ? ” he suggested wearily. 

“ And using obscene language this time,” Wells con- 
firmed him. 

He wrote, without queiying the object of his entries 
on the form, and read aloud the particulars as he 
wrote — 

“Erastus Donnithome — aged forty-one — ^no fixed 
place of abode — ^no occupation — soliciting alms — ^using 
obscene language — ^where was it this time, Herbert ? 
Market Street as usual ? ” 

“No, Thorpe Place. Time, four-forty p.m. Con- 
stable Borrow, me, and a Miss Jane Tempest of nine, 
Thorpe Place, as witnesses. Miss Tempest is a per- 
manent cripple, it appears, and Rastus begged of her 
as she was bdng wheeled along in her bath-chair. 
Borrow and I both heard what he said to her after 
pestering her to give him something.” 

“^Oho 1 ” The charge-room sergeant looked up from 
his writing. “ And she’ll come forward to give evi- 
dence ? ” 
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“ Willingly/’ Wells answered, " but she’ll have to 
be wheeled into comt. She’s totally unable to walk.” 

“ Gosh, that’s good ! Our Mend goes up for a good 
stretch this time. He might be very nearly clean 
when he comes out.” 

” Ye’re a lot o’ plurry liars,” Erastus growled. 

The charge-room sergeant, taking no more heed of 
the remark than did the other two auditors, finished 
filling in his form. Then he read out the charge to 
the accused man, and ended with the usual caution. 

“ Ye’re a lot o’ plurry liars,” Erastus declared again. 

The charge-room sergeant yawned. “Now, I sup- 
pose, we take the usual inventory before locking him 
away for the night. I know all the items pretty much 
by heart — clasp-knife, clay pipe with broken stem, 
quantity of tobacco in paper, and all the rest of the 
shoot. Why the hell can’t you work like other people, 
man ? ” 

“ Don’ wanna work,” Erastus stated defiantly. “ You 
sen’ me up, they gotta keep me, ain’t they? Only 
silly bastards what work.” 

“ Here, you mind how you talk, or I’U put another 
charge against you on this sheet ! ” the sergeant warned 
him. 

He made no resistance when they began empt3di^ 
his pockets, having got used to the routine of police 
stations and magistrates’ courts long since — ^this would 
constitute his eighteenth appearance on a diarge of 
begging in Westingborough, and other towns knew and 
suffered from his presence as did this. Wells called 
out each item discovered as he took it from his man, 
and the charge-room sergeant whistled softly vdien 
“ Two pounds one shilling in silver, and nine pennies ” 
was announced. 
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" No,” he said, " of course he won't work. Making 
a general nuisance of himself pays better. Gk)sh, there 
are some fools in the world ! ” 

“ And that’s the lot,” Wells said, when the last 
pocket had been explored. “Now, Rastus, go over 
there and sit down on that form against the wall, 
and hold up your feet one at a time so I can see 
the soles.” 

" 'Ere, this ain’t reg’lar ! ” Erastus protested. 

“ Never you mind whether it’s regular or no. Go 
and sit down on that form — do as you’re told, and 
don’t make trouble over it ! ” 

“ But it ain’t reg’lar ! ” Erastus insisted. “ I ain’t 
never been made to do that before. I sh’U make a 
complaint, thass’ what I’ll do. You gotta treat me 

reg’lar ’Ee-ee-ere ! ” Wells had taken him none 

too gently by his ear, and was impelling him toward 
the form. “ Wotcher reckon you are ? Orright, sar- 
gint. I’ll go quiet. I’ll set down there.” 

Wells let him complete the journey alone, and he 
seated himself, facing the uniformed trio. “Now 
wotcher want ? ” he asked sullenly. 

“ Lift your feet so I can see the soles, one at a time,” 
WeUs ordered. “ Right foot first. Come on — up with 
it!” 

Pladng his hands under his right leg just above the 
knee, Erastus elevated his foot until the sole of his 
boot was almost vertical. Wells took a brief initial 
glance, and then knelt for a fuller scrutiny. 

“Kee-hee!” Erastus chuckled. " Kee-hee-hee 1 Fust 
time a copper ever went down on his knees to me. 
Ye’E wanna kiss me next.” 

WeUs took no heed — ^it was possible, even, that he 
did not hear the words, so absorbed was he in his 
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examination of the boot-sole. Eventually he signed 
to Erastus to lower his foot. “ Put that down and 
let me have a look at the other one,” he bade. " Lift 
the left foot.” 

Erastus complied, with a pretence of frightened haste 
and a grin that displayed fangs as grimed and ugly as 
his face. Wells gave &is sole a far briefer examination 
than its fellow, and stood up. 

" Found ’em,” he aimounced. “ We’ll take him 
straight in to the supe. Borrow, before we lock 
him away. And I’m prepared to bet it’ll be the 
first time in his life he’s ever been any use to 
anyone.” 

But Erastus, overhearing the proposal, instantly 
objected that it was not reg’lar. He had a definite 
antipathy toward Superintendent Wadden, who had 
a virulent tongue and — ^ui Erastus’s opinion — ^gimlet 
eyes that bored into you and let light in on your soul. 
Wadden was, possibly, the one man who could make 
this useless derelict ashamed of himself, and so the 
plea of irregularity was advanced again. 

But all in vain. Wells and Borrow administered 
the police grip, and marched their cringing, whining 
victim to Wadden’s room, where Wells knocked and 
was bidden enter. They propelled Erastus into the 
room, and brought him to a st2indstill in front of 
Wadden’s desk. 

“ He’s wearing the boots we’re looking for, super- 
intendent,” Wells stated in explanation of their 
presence. "We took him up on the usual charge, 
with obscene language added, at four-forty p.m. 
to^y.” 

“ With boots, eh ? ” Wadden observed, and pushed 
back his chair a little. He gave Erastus a fierce stare. 

p 
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"Take those boots off, Doimithome, at once,” he 
ordered in a totally different voice. 

"Bu-but — ^it ain’t reg’lar, Mr. Wadden,” Erastus 
whined. 

"TAKE— THOSE>-BOOTS— OFF!” Wadden re- 
peated, and the windows rattled. " COME ALONG 
NOW! AT ONCE!” 

Erastus went down on one knee, and then changed 
to the other, and stood up again, displaying his feet 
as wrapped round with bits of dirty rag in lieu of socks. 
Sergeant Wells took a boot between each finger and 
thximb, gingerly, and laid them on their sides at the 
end of the superintendent’s desk, so ttat the soles 
were plainly visible. 

" Yes,” Wadden said, “ we don’t even need to look 
at the photos. It’s the pair, past question. Now, 
Donnithome, where did you get those boots ? Come 
on, now, and tell the truth about it.” 

" I come by 'em honest enough,” the hobo whined. 

" I’m not asking you how you came by them, but 
where you got them,” Wadden said sharply. " Where 
did you get them ? ” 

“ I ’ad ’em so long, I fergit,” Erastus lied. 

Wadden stood up and put his hands in his pockets. 
Then he came round to the front of the desk and stood 
gazing at Erastus, and his eyes were far more than 
mere gimlets. They were more like pneumatic drills. 

“ You have not had those boots three days, you 
lying swine,” he said with quiet, deadly indsiveness. 
" Do you know we can twist your arms till you howl 
like a dog, and not leave a mark on you, if you keep 
on at this lying ? Now, you stinking piece of useless 
carrion, where did you get those boots ? Who gave 
them to you ? ” 
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" I foim’ ’em, Mr. Wadden.” 

“ You . . . Here, Wells, give him a taste of what 
we can ” 

“ No Oh, Mr. Wadden, I take me dyin’ oath I 

foun’ ’em ! Day afore sdstiddy — day arter the murder, 
it was. Take me dyin’ oath ! ” 

“ All right. Wells.” The sergeant had no more than 
taken Erastus gently by the wrist, but possibly it was 
the gentleness that frightened the man. “ Where did 
you find the boots, Donnithome ? ” 

“Take me dyin’ oath, Mr. Wadden, I form’ ’em 
up that road goin’ ofi London Road, day afore 
ydstiddy. It’s the Gord’s truth, Mr. Wadden, I 
did. That road — the las’ one afore you come to the 
bridge ” 

“ Treheme Road ? Is that the one you mean ? ” 

“ Thass’ the one, Mr. Wadden. My las’ pair — one 
o’ the soles fell right off. The’s a piece o’ buildin’ 
land nigh the end o’ Treheme Road as you go 
in from London Road, wi’ lots o’ old tin cans an’ 
things on it, an’ I see these boots there. So I 
got through the ratlin’s an’ got ’em, an’ they was 
a fit, so I jes’ took ’em an’ lef the others there. 
Take me dyin’ oath it’s the truth, Mr. Wadden, 
I wiU.” 

Wadden blew at him, so fiercely that he recoiled, 
startled. 

“ Put him away, Wells, and get him another pair of 
boots — ^take it out of petty cash, and buy him a pair. 
He’ll get a long stretch with the obscene language 
thrown in, so he’ll be handy as a witness. There’s no 
doubt this is the pair we want, and Treheme Road 
comes into it again. TeU Mr. Head I want to see him 
as soon as he comes in." 
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They marched Erastus to his cell. As he went, he 
protested that new boots were useless to him. They 
spoilt his trade, and were not reg’lar. Might as weU 
give him wings and a harp, right ofiE. 

You’re not likely to get near an 3 dhing of that 
sort,” Wells said with conviction. “A fire-shovel's 
more in your line.” 

:|t !)( 4! * 

When, after passing the crest of Condor Hill on the 
return journey that night. Marguerite drew the coup6 
in to the side of the road and switched off the head- 
lights after stopping the engine, she sat with Denham 
in the black, stiU darkness of starless winter night. 
Far beneath them the lights of Westingborough showed, 
and a yellow snake crawled along under the opposite 
line of hills — a late train going Londonward, so distant 
from where they sat at gaze that no sound of its 
passing came up to them. Denham put his arm round 
the girl and drew her close to him. Her mood of 
separateness had vanished before they went back to 
dinner at the Carden Arms after a drive through 
the woods, and now they were very quietly happy 
together. 

” Most of the little people down there are asleep, 
now,” Marguerite said. “ Isn’t life full of compulsions ? 
Why must we go back ? ” 

“ Very soon,” Denham answered, “ I hope we shall 
be glad to go back.” 

"And then to go again — ^together,” she reflected. 
“ Hugh, we’ll go south, don’t you thiiik ?, Capri, per- 
haps — south to the warmth, and the singing peasants, 
and olive trees on the hills. You and I.” ' 

“ Anywhere, with you,” he assented. " It must be 
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quite half an hotir since I kissed you, and as you say, 
we’ve got to go back.” 

There was an interval in which he remedied the 
omission. 

“ I feel, now — ^you remember that promise I got you 
to make,” she said later. “I feel now — to-night — 
that no harm can come near us. I’m already so much 
a part of you that my own identity seems small to 
me, and I don’t want to keep it, Hugh. I want my 
life to be yours, my will and desires yours, so that 
the Marguerite who was before you found me ceases 
to exist. Can you understand that, dear ? ” 

” Not quite,” he said slowly, “ but — ^it’s your iden- 
tity I know and love. And if you lose it entirely — 
don’t you see ? ” He paused. 

“ Ah, not this identity you know ! The one it rose 
from at your touch — the one that was before you hdd 
out your aims to me and made me own I love you. 
It’s vanishing fast, Hugh, leaving just your Marguerite, 
glad of you and glad she is yours. . . .” 

* 9): H: * H: 

“ Oh, Hugh ! Look at the clock ! We’re lost and 
abandoned people for evermore ! What will Westing- 
borough say of us ? ” 

“ What it damned well likes,” he answered grimly. 
” You here with me are worth more than all Westing- 
borough, darling.” 

“ But we must go back.” She released the hand- 
brake and, as the car began to travd downhill, engaged 
top gear and released the clutch. The engine picked 
up, and die switched on the headlights again. “ Adela 
win wCnder what has happened to you.” 

"Adela will be comfortably asleep by the time I 
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get in/' he dissented. “ Besides, I shall be very little 
later than I was last night.” 

” And to-morrow ? ” she asked. “ When shall I see 
you ? ” 

” Supposing I come to tea ? Between half-past 
three and fom:.” 

“ Yes, I shah be waiting for you.” 

*' And stay to dinner, as I did last night ? ” 

“ Yes, or we could go out again, if the weather is 
still good.” 

” No, I know ! ” he said. I’ll come along to tea, 
and then take you back to diimer with us. Leigh will 
be coming along to take Adela out after diimer, I 
happen to know, and then you and I can have the 
evening to ourselves till he fetches her back. And 
that won’t be too early, by my past experiences of 
them. No earlier than this, in fact.” 

“ Then we’ll do that. Oh, Hugh, I am so happy, 
to-night ! ” 

” You shouldn't tell me things like that while you’re 
driving,” he warned her. " If you do, it may land the 
car in a hedge, yet.” 

She laughed. “ Wait till we get home,” she sug- 
gested. 

When they reached her home, she drove the car 
straight into the garage beside the house, and after 
Denham had closed the doors for her he followed her 
into the darkness of the entrance-hall to bid her 
good night. Since they were so late, the good night 
took no more than twenty minutes, and then he 
turned to go. 

*' Half-past three to-morrow, darling. Mrs. Penne- 
feather hasn’t heard me here with jrou, has she ? ” 

” I don’t care if she has. But there’s no Ukelihood 
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of it — she's far too deaf to hear anything downstairs, 
once she's gone up to bed. Good night, my own man 
— ^good night." 

When he had gone, she switched on the light in her 
front sitting-room and entered. She lighted the gas- 
stove, drew her writing-desk over toward its warmth, 
and, instead of going to bed, sat down to write. 



XVI 

NOT SO CLEVER 

S OME two hours before Erastus placed himself with- 
in reach of the law for the eighteenth time in 
Westingborough Magna — to give the town its full and 
original title — Inspector Head set out for Westing- 
borough Parva, where Tom Mullins, husband of Martha 
Mullins, had inflicted such grave injuries on his wife 
that she was now in the Westingborough hospital. 
Martha was licensee of the Dewdrop Inn at Westing- 
borough Parva, and Tom ran the village wheelwright's 
shop attached to the inn premises : his mentality may 
be estimated from the fact that the hoary pim embodied 
in the name of the inn never failed to a:fford him 
amusement — as long as he remained sober, that is. 

His treatment of Maria was one of the scandals of 
the district, but she persistently refused to prosecute 
him for his cruelty, fearing that such a course might 
imperil her licence, and also, possibly, having still a 
kindness for the man, who was a quiet oaf as long 
as he left the stock behind the bar alone. On this 
occasion he had not only inflicted on her injuries 
which involved hospital treatment and might prove 
permanently disabling, but had also "'gone for" a 
neighbour who had tried to interfere, and had broken 
the man's arm in his berserk fury. 

Such persistent scandal as Tom's conduct provoked 
was a discredit to the district, and both Head and 
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Wadden decided that, since the man with the broken 
arm would stand as prosecutor with no persuasion at 
all, it was their business to obtain for Tom a good, 
stiff sentence, in the hope that it might bring peace 
to Martha thenceforth. So Head himself went out 
to interview the injured man, rather than trust the 
sergeant in charge on the spot, and returned with a 
dossier of the incident that eventually procured Tom a 
sentence of six months’ hard labour at the quarter 
sessions, and incidentally made him a total abstainer 
after he had served his sentence and returned to work. 
Which goes to prove that the penal system is not 
always injurious in its effects on offenders. 

The incident is relevant to the Carter case only in 
so far as it took Head out from Westingborough when 
the old boots were discovered, and went to show that 
in a normal way his work was many-sided, as was in- 
evitable in a district inhabited by some thirty thousand 
souls. Erastus Donnithome had been locked away for 
the night and left to brood on irregularities when Head 
returned, made report to Wadden of his afternoon's 
exclusion, and in return received the news of the 
eighteenth arrest of Erastus and the discovery of 
the boots. Wadden produced them in evidence, and 
Head, examining each in turn, eventually put them 
down and nodded ivith grave satisfaction. 

“ Oh, yeah 1 ” Wadden said sourly. “ You go on 
looking happy, by all means ! But how much farther 
does this take us ? ” 

“ A long way — a very long way,” Head asserted 
confidently. 

" Because Treheme Road comes in again, eh ? Is 
that it ? ” 

" Up to a point, but I don’t attach much importance 
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to that. Heaven only knows where our man went 
after dumping the boots in that vacant plot at the 
end of Treheme Road. You can go all the way along 
it and come back on to the London Road the other 
side of the river, or turn left and get to the Nevile 
works — ^and nearly a dozen new roads branch out of it. 
No, it’s an indication that the cyclist and the murderer 
who wore the boots were connected with each other, 
and' quite probably were one and the same person. 
But there’s more in it than that.” 

” Well, put it down, man • Weigh it out and let’s 
look at it.” 

“ The iuevitable flaw in the plan,” Head e3q)lained. 
” Till now. I’ve been crediting om man with enough 
cleverness to commit the perfect murder. The only 
due we had, the footprints, was left designedly to 
puzzle us, and even now we’re not finally sure that 
we’ve got the correct solution to that puzzle. Till 
Rastus walked in here with these boots, there was 
absolutely no flaw in the planning and execution of 
the murder. We had nothing at all to go on.” 

" And what the hell have we got now ? ” Wadden 
growled. 

“ The fact that the planning was not perfect,” Head 
answered. “ Whoever was fool enough to dump -^ose 
boots in that building-plot is not the genius in crime 
I’ve been thinking him. It’s a bad, bad slip, from his 
point of view — ^it narrows the location from which he 
set out, fixes it as somewhere beyond that building- 
plot, going away from London Road. If he’d main- 
tained the care with which he began, he’d have kept 
those boots, taken them home and hidden them safely, 
instead of linking himself up with the bicyde that 
Borrow saw going into Treheme Road less than an 
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hour before Carter was shot. He's made one bad 
break, and now we can hope to find others. I hadn't 
that hope, before.” 

“ Actually, though, you’re no nearer finding him,” 
Wadden objected. 

“ I feel myself a very long way nearer finding him,” 
Head dissented. “ I don't know if you realise, chief, 
that Mortimer’s house is very nearly opposite that 
building-plot. That is to say, he’s only got to cross 
the road and pass the house on the comer of Treheme 
Road.” 

“ But you’ve acquitted Mortimer, I thought,” Wad- 
den said. 

“ Of the crime itself — ^yes. Of climbing trees — ^yes. 
But not of knowledge of the criminal’s identity. Pos- 
sibly, even, of sheltering the criminal till he could 
get dear. I’ve had one talk with Mortimer, chief, 
and he’s a very dark horse indeed — considerably darker 
tlian friend Denham. Whatever Denham knows, he's 
entirely innocent of active or willing complidty — I 
feel sure of that. But Mortimer’s different. I’d put 
nothing past a man like him.” 

“ Even the murder itself ? ” Wadden inquired doubt- 
fully. 

“ No, I wouldn’t put that past him, but I do say 
he’s physically incapable of the exertion it involved. 
We’re as certain as we can be that the man who swung 
himself up into the ash tree was the one who com- 
mitted the murder, and Mortimer couldn’t swing him- 
self up into a tree and change to another branch as 
the man we want did. More condusive still, the paces 
in the snow averaged twenty-nine and a half inches 
coming away from the Grange, back toward the kissing- 
gate. Mortimer couldn’t take paces of that length, a 
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fat Ettle man with short legs like his — ^he’s long-bodied 
and short-legged, and simply could not take paces of 
that length over the distance. My normal pace is 
about thirty-two, and I doubt if his is more than 
twenty-seven. His little legs twinkle as he walks — 
twenty-six to twenty-seven is his average.” 

" And still you suspect him ? ” 

" Of complicity— yes. I don’t know what sort of 
complicity — I don’t know where he comes in, or why. 
His liking for Lilian Perry, and Carter’s little amour 
with her sister — ^Lilian getting all het up about it 

and Oh, search me 1 That side of it is all dark, 

so far. But I don’t acquit Mortimer of knowledge that 
I want for the case.” 

" WeU, what are you going to do about it ? ” Wadden 
demanded. 

" I’m going to tackle him dnce more, and I think 
I’ll make it to-morrow morning. But before that, I’ve 
got another detail to settle.” 

The detail in question caused Hugh Denham some 
surprise next morning. For, as he looked out of 
his bedroom window after shaving, Denham saw two 
uniformed policemen and Inspector Head standing on 
the sidewalk outside the railings that guarded a vacant 
building-plot near the end of the road. In the plot 
itsdf, Denham saw, a very shady-looking individual 
stood and pointed to the ground at his feet. Presently 
he returned to the railings, crawled through, and yielded 
himself up to the escort of the two uniformed men, 
who marched him away. But Head remained, and 
presently went through the railings to the spot on 
which the disreputable one had stood, and appeared 
to cogitate. Then Denham went on vidth his dressing, 
and reflected disgustedly that the inspector’s brain 
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mast be softening. He would be climbing telegraph- 
poles, next, or setting men to climb them while he 
took notes. 

But Head was not wasting time, either for himself 
or for the men he brought with him to the building- 
plot. Very early that morning he had visited Rastus 
in his cell, had a talk with him, and convinced him 
that there was no third-degree motive in the "visit by 
commanding for him an excellent breakfast of eggs 
and bacon and coffee. Thus fortified, Rastus was quite 
willing to set out under escort, and to point out the 
exact spot at which he had found the boots. 

“You’re quite sure that's where they were lying 
before you picked them up ? ’’ Head inquired. “ I 
want you to be absolutely certain of it.” 

“ Sure I am, Mr. Head. Dead sure. Thass’ where 
they was, an' there's the same old bully-beef tin — they 
was jus’ on toucbin’ it, before I took ’em in me 'and. 
Laces was tied together — ^good laces, they was.” 

They had still been good laces when Head had 
examined the boots in Wadden’s office — abnormally 
good laces for such disreputable boots. 

“ And you left your old boots here, you say ? ” Head 
asked. 

“ Lef ’em just down there, Mr. Head.” Erastus 
pointed downward again. “ I dunno where they’re 
gom — I don' see anybody wantin’ them.” 

Head knew where they had gone, and silently cursed 
the enthusiasm of the Wolves and Red Rovers, Westing- 
borough’s two troops of boy scouts. It was not worth 
while, he decided, to go over the heap of old boots in 
the yard of the police station, to check up on Rastus's 
story. The story itself was both circumstantial and 
credible. 
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" Right you are/’ he said. “ Now take that bully- 
beef tin, and put it down on the exact spot where the 
boots were lying when you found them. Make it as 
exact as you can, and then come back here.” 

Rastus moved the tin a few inches with judicial 
deliberation. " Jes’ ’longside that there thistle,” he 
announced. " I r’member that there thistle, 'cos I got 
a spike off'n it in me wrist. Thass’ where.” 

He returned to the sidewalk, and his escort marched 
him back to his cell at Head’s order. Then Head 
climbed through the railings, and paced carefully to 
the spot where the empty bully-beef tin lay. He 
paced back to the railings, and then back again to 
the tin, and stood there cogitating, gazing toward 
the road. ‘ 

Eventually he went back to the railings and gained 
the ro£ui again. He looked back at the tin, thought- 
fully, as if calculating. He diook his head in a doubt- 
ful way and, reaching through the railings, picked up a 
derelict brick which lay just inside. He broke it in 
half on the top of a post, took a piece of string from 
his pocket, and tied the two halves of the brick to 
eadi other with about a foot of loose string between 
them. Then, disregarding the absorbed interest of an 
errand boy who watched him from the other side of 
the road, he threw the two pieces of brick into the 
building-plot, swinging them by the string. They 
landed just two feet beyond the bully-beef tin. 

Head went into the plot, retrieved the bricks, and 
returned to the sidewalk. He backed a dozen paces 
away from the spot at which both he and Rastus had 
got through the railings, and then went forward at a 
steady pace. As he walked, swinging the halves of 
brick by the string, he swung them over the railings 
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again, aiming for the bully-beef tin. They landed a 
good four feet beyond it this time. 

He climbed through the railings again, untied the 
pieces of brick, and put the string back in his pocket : 
a piece of string was always useful. For awhde he 
stood there, gazing at the railings. 

“ Impetus of the walk lengthens the throw. With a 
normal pace of twenty-eight inches, he was a smaller 
and shorter man than I am, so he’d make that 
much shorter throw. Yes. Not a woman, almost cer- 
tainly, or else an abnormal one. The ordinary woman 
wouldn’t throw that distance. No, a smallish man, 
with unusually small feet. And so we come back to 
Peter Vesd again, whether we like it or no.” 

He regained the sidewalk and went thoughtfully back 
to Market Street by way of London Road : it was too 
early, as yet, to call on Mortimer, as the down-drawn 
blinds of the white house’s upper story showed. He 
went home to breakfast, and his wife told him she 
hoped Superintendent Wadden would hurry up and 
retire, for then she might know when to expect him 
to meals. He would be able to do as he liked, then, 
but this being sent here and there at all hours, and 
his coming in late nearly every day, or not coming 
in at all after she’d kept meals waiting till they were 
spoilt, was a perfect nuisance. 

“It must be,” he agreed calmly, and moved his 
egg-cup to the far side of the table. “EmUy, my 
dear, that egg wants air — ^lots of air. I think you’d 
better turn it on its face and move its arms up and 
down a few tunes. It might run right out into the 
dustbin, then.” 

“ Oh, Jerry, I am so sorry I I’ll skin that dairy- 
man ! ” 
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“ Make him smell the egg — that’ll reform him. Now 
if I whistled hard, do you think that bit of cold 
•gammon would walk out of the larder and sit quiet 
under the carving-knife ? Because I’ve been heaving 
bricks about, and knocked down a healthy appetite 
and brought it home.” 

She hastened to produce the gammon, and dropped 
a kiss on the top of his head before he carved himself a 
substantial slice. 

"Jerry, you’re a trial, but I wouldn’t be without 
you for worlds,” she told him. “ And I do like to 
see you make a good breakfast — ^it’s a lining for the 
day, and I know you have to work hard.” 

« « * s|i 4: 

Simpson, the pressman who had followed Inspector 
Head as far as the Mssing-gate in Maggs Lane the day 
before, was standing in the doorway of the Duke of 
York as Head returned along Market Street after his 
late breakfast, and he came out to the street to way- 
lay this possible source of information, having been 
told by telephone that morning that he must Buck Up 
and Get Something, or else come back to headquarters. 

“ ’Morning, Mr. Head. How’s the case going ? ” he 
inquired eagerly. 

" Quietly,” Head answered with profound distaste. 
■“ I’ve had a look at what you made of the Uttle bit 
I told you yesterday, and I assure you it’s going very 
quietly. In fact, not another word.” 

“ I didn’t say anything more than you told me,” 
.Simpson protested. 

" Oh, no ! But anyone reading that would ^:hiTik I 
put my arm round your neck and whispered in your 
ear till you rattled with concealed facts. I'm a simpTft 
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country josh, Mr. Simpson, not a smart alec, and I 
don’t taiow a thing. Neither will you, as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

“ I’m very sorry, Mr. Head. I’ve got to send some- 
thing every day.” 

“ Send yourself, then, carriage paid and delivered 
free to consignee. And for heaven’s sake make sure 
he doesn’t refuse the consignment ! I love solitude, 
Mr. Simpson — I’m never happier than when I’m by 
myself in these rural wilds. Nice weather, isn’t it ? 
Good morning.” 

He turned away just in time to encounter John 
Langton, who had handed over his horse and was 
about to enter the Duke of York — ^there was a meet of 
the Westingborough hounds that day, and Langton, 
being early, anticipated a preliminary meet in the hotel 
smoking-room. 

" Ah, Head ! Grand day for the hoimds, isn’t it ? 
Have you got a moment to spare ? I thought I might 
see something of you, some time.” 

"Why, certainly, Mr. Langton,” Head assented, 
rather puzzled at the request. He could not think of 
an3dhing over which Langton might wish to see him, 
and almost stood to attention for a moment or more. 

" Come inside,” Langton invited. “ It’s not too 
early to see the inside of the smoking-room. That is, 
unless you’re busy.” 

"Not too busy, sir,” Head assured him, and fol- 
lowed him into the hotel smoking-room. There Lang- 
ton ascertained the nature of the refreshment Head 
favoured at such an early hour — a very innocuous 
beverage — and gave his order to Little Ndl, the six- 
foot Hebe of the establishment, who presently executed 
the order and retired. 
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" I’m suiprised at you. Head,” Langton informed 
him, after Little Nell had left them alone, and Simpson, 
entering in an aimless way, had observed them together 
and wandered out again. 

“ A lot of people are, often,” Head assured him, with 
a smile. ‘‘ Not that I make a habit of surprises, but 
it just happens.” 

“ But this is an unpleasant surprise,” Langton 
pointed out. 

Head smiled almost indulgently. “ Now, Mr. Lang- 
ton, you’re a lawyer,” he said. “ At least, you’ve been 
a barrister. Surely you know the unwisdom of trying 
to make the other side give away a case before aU the 
facts have come to light ! It’s an impossibility.” 

" Once upon a time. Head, I was a parliamentary 
barrister,” Langton told him. “ I know nothing about 
criminal procedure, and don’t wish to know anything. 
But having got hold of you, I do want to know why 
you instigated this hounding of a very good fellow I 
happen to be acquainted with — a man I feel certain 
is no more coimected with Carter’s death than I am 
I’m speaking quite plainly to you over it, and you 
know what I’m talking about, so don’t smile and look 
mysterious, for it doesn’t go down with me. What is 
the idea ? ” 

" Hounding, Mr. Langton ? ” Head caught at the 
word and echoed it with, an appearance of surprised 
iimocence. “ I’m perfectly certain we have not ex- 
ceeded our duty in any way, m any connection.” 

" Oh, don’t be a danmed fool. Head ! ” Langton 
retorted impatiently. " You know quite well I’m not 
talking to you now as a police inspector, but as one 
man to another — we know you’re considerably more 
than a mere officer, and I’m crediting you with the 
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intelligence I know you possess. And you’ve made 
yotmg Denham a suspect, acting through the coroner 
at the inquest. It’s no use denying it.” 

‘‘ I’m aJMd I cannot discuss this with you, Mr. Lang- 
ton,” Head said stiffly. “ I may not be in uniform, 
but I am no less on duty,” 

“ Well, forget you’re on duty for the moment,” Lang- 
ton invited. “ Forget the difference in our positions — 
I’m really interested, though there’s no reason why I 
should be since yesterday afternoon. But I feel I 
ought to teU you — since the inquest there’s been a 
feeling steadily growing against young Denham, and 
you’re responsible for it ! You can’t talk to one of the 
blasted gossip-mongers in the town without realising 
that Denh^’s regarded as having something to do 
with Carter’s death. Between ourselves. Head, do you 
think he had ? ” 

Head paused long before replying. The man before 
him, he decided, had laced his breakfast pretty liber- 
ally — Langton did himself well, if Westingborough 
rumour were correct in regard to him — and, with a 
run behind the hoimds in prospect, would call for 
a stirrup cup before he left home. Hence his open 
defence of a man who had not been definitely accused. 

“ I do not,” he said at last. “ Consciously, that is. 
I think he is incapable of an5dhing of the sort, and 
would be the last man to shield anyone involved m 
Carter’s death or what led up to it. But ” 

“ Then why put him under a cloud like this ? ” Lang- 
ton interrupted, " I’m talking for Westingborough — 
I live here, and regard myself as a part of the town. 
I see a decoit man who is also a part of it exposed 
to what I might call scurrilous gossip — ^and you in- 
stigated it ! Don’t tell me the coroner’s badgering 
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was not instigated by you, because I know it was. 
If you regard Denham as innocent, why do you 
do it ? ” 

“We have our own ways of getting at facts, Mr. 
Langton,” Head said. “ I want certain facts — I'm still 
speaking to you as one man to another — and I’m going 
to get them. I don’t suspect Mr. Denham of active 
complicity any more than you do, and when the case 
is completed I expect to see him stand clear of it. But 
I go my own way.” 

" A damned unpleasant way as far as a friend of 
mine is concerned,” Langton commented with some 
heat. “ Head, I’ve invited you to talk plainly, on the 
understanding that what you say is strictly between 
ourselves, and it appears that I’ve wasted my breath.” 

“ I’m sorry, Mr. Langton,” Head answered. “ As 
a barrister — even as a parliamentary barrister — ^you 
ought to know it’s quite futile trying to get me to 
discuss an incomplete case. Sub juiice, you know.” 

“ I was trying to talk mU.v nos,” Langton retorted. 
" You, apparently, prefer to approach the subject cum 
dignitate. I think we’d better postpone the discussion 
sine die, and regard it as non esf till you say resurgam 
and regard me as fraier sapiens. Ag^reed ? ” 

“ In veritate et in amicUiee, if that’s not presuming,” 
Head fired back. “ I don’t mean it to be. I appre- 
ciate your interest, Mr. Langton, but I must do my 
work in my own way.” 

“ Well, good luck to you. Head, and the sooner you 
remove this suspicion from Denham, the better I shall 
like you. We’re somewhat proud of having a man like 
you in Westingborough, but Denham’s weU liked up 
to now, and I know you can have no real reason to 
suspect him. Which makes a very good reason for 
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removing suspicion from him. I must go— my daughter 
is probably waiting outside by this time.” 

He went out. As he had anticipated, Vere sat her 
new hunter outside the hotel, and he mounted and 
went off with her to the meet. Head followed them 
out from the hotel, and watched them ride away. 

" Yes,” he said to himself, regarding Vere's trim 
figure in the saddle, ” that’s easy. Almost too easy, 
in fact.” 



XVII 

GONE AWAY ! 

H ugh DENHAM looked out on the morning 
and decided that mere office work was alto- 
gether out of the question, since hounds would be out 
to-day. There was a moist, warm wind, veering 
between south-west and west, and spots of blue showed 
ever and again behind masses of cloud : it was such a 
morning as would have heartened Whyte-Melville or 
John Peel, and made John Jorrocks forget grocery. 
Denham got into riding-clothes, went downstairs, and 
telephoned Marguerite. He had first seen her at a 
meet, and decided that such a day must appeal to 
her, 

“ I'll ring up and get a horse," she answered him. 
Half-past eleven at the Dewdrop Inn — I should 
love it, Hugh. Expect to see me there — ^I'll ring 
Parbury's stables at once." 

" And we can come back for tea together," he 
suggested. 

Of course ! Think of it — a whole day with each 
other ! " 

Parbuiy's, Denham knew, jobbed reliable mounts, 
and she would be creditably turned out on anything 
with which they provided her. But he .himself ^ways 
got a horse from Quade, who stabled half a dozen 
htmters in addition to his string of racing thorough- 
breds, and jobbed them to riders whom he knew he 
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could trust with good stock. Denham rang him, and 
stated that he wanted a horse for the meet. 

“ Oh, that’s easy,” Quade answered heartily. “ I’ve 
got the chestnut you had last time and that bay mare 
of mine, both doing nothing. Either of them is up 
to your weight, though you’re no feather.” 

Denham kept back a sharp retort. A week before, 
he knew, Quade’s reply would have been — " Certainly, 
Mr. Denham,” or an equally business-like equivalent. 
This familiar cordiality was a result of Carter’s dinner- 
party — and it was not the only disagreeable result. 

” Either will do, thanks,” he said. “ Outside my 
office at eleven or thereabouts, and I’ll see it sent back 
to you.” 

" Right you are,” Quade responded. “ I’ll see it’s 
there.” 

Denham hung up and went in to breakfast, fuming 
at the altered manner of the trainer. Adela gave him 
an appraising glance. 

“ So Marguerite has decided to go to the meet,” she 
observed. 

“ I’m going,” Denham retorted, with irritation in 
his voice. “ I’m going to show them I don’t care a 
damn what they think, and give them all the chance 
they want to cold-shoulder me. And since you’re so 
keen on deduction. Marguerite is going, too. I rang 
and asked her just now.” 

“ Try a piece of bacon rind,” Adela suggested. 

“ Bacon rind ? What on earth has that got to do 
with hunting ? ” 

“ Something to bite on,” she explained composedly, 
" to save you from biting me. I don’t know whether 
you talk to Marguerite as you do to me — ^m that 
snappy, growling way, I mean — ^but love’s young 
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dream must be rather like a nightmare if you do. I’m 
terribly fond of you, Hugh, and I hate to see you in 
this state of permanent ifl-temper.” 

" I’m sorry,” he said contritely. “ It’s the general 
cussedness of things just now. Head and his sus- 
picions, the way people either look the other way or 
sympathise — ^it all puts my hackles up.” 

“And your long-sufiering sister gets the benefit. 
Well, have a good day out with the hounds — and 
finish it with Marguerite, of course — ^and come down 
to breakfast to-morrow looking more cheerful.” 

“ To breakfast ? ” he echoed questioningly. 

" I don’t expect to see any more of you before 
breakfast to-morrow,” she answered with decision. 
" You and Marguerite will come back ” 

“ But I’d arranged for her to come in to dinner 
to-night,” he interrupted. “ I know you’re going off 
with Bob after dinner.” 

" I’m glad you told me,” she observed. “ If you 
hadn’t, you’d have come in with her and found rissoles 
for one, since Bob isn’t calling for me till after dinner. 
Now I can go out and buy things for a real meal. 
Housekeeping is the very devil, and I always think 
there ought to have been a scene in Dante’s Inferno 
showing a crowd of women planning meals. Sitting 
on rocks, and trying to think of something new.” 

“ Then don’t marry Bob,” Denham advised. 

“ Ah, but there’s a deep S3nnpathy between Bob 
and me. We both like steak and onions. And mush- 
rooms on toast, aU buttery.” 

“ Greasy pigs ! ” Denham ejaculated, with amused 
aversion for such a diet. “ Still, if you’re both of one 
mind about it.” 

" Oh, I know ! You and Marguerite are up in the 
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clouds, now, but you’ll both come down to earth with 
such a heavy thud, one of these days. Bob and I 
began in just the same state of dreamy bliss ” 

“ Don’t I know it ? ” Denham interrupted. “ Adela, 
I’m ofE — ^must see to things at the office. I’ll fetch 
Marguerite in at about a quarter-past seven, which 
will give me just time to dress if you make dinner a 
quarter to eight. Will that suit you ? ” 

" Make it seven, and dinner at seven-thirty,” she 
amended. " Good luck, Hugh — ^forty minutes without 
a check, and in at the kiU.” 

He kissed her and went oft to his office. Coming 
out again to the street at eleven o’clock, he moimted 
the high-withered, long-necked bay Quade had sent for 
him, and rode along Market Street so absorbed in 
reflection that he did not see Langton’s horse being 
held for him outside the Duke of York, or Vere Langton 
coming into the town behind him on the neat little 
chestnut her father had bought for her the day before. 
He kept to a walk along Clement Road, past Nevile’s 
works, and along the valley road leading past Long 
Ridge to Westingborough Parva. A couple of hundred 
yards ahead of him. Major Fenwick and another man 
also rode to the meet at a walk, and Denham, remem- 
bering the major’s attitude at the concert, had no 
mind to overtake the pair. He would be in reason- 
ably good time for the meet if he walked the bay the 
whole three miles to the Dewdrop Inn, and Marguerite 
was probably behind and might overtake him. If 
she were on ahead, he could join her before hounds 
moved ofE, and in any case they would ride back 
together. 

Hoof-falls at a trot behind him — ^Marguerite ? No, 
for Langton reined in to a walk on his off side, and 
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Vere, on the grassy strip beside the road, pulled up 
from a canter, so that he was between the two. A 
good horsewoman, perfectly at ease on the chestnut, 
die looked very capably attractive as she gave him a 
smiling greeting. 

" Your first time out this season, isn’t it, Denham ? ” 
Langton inquired. "I don’t remember having seen 
you before.” 

" I’m afraid it is,” he answered soberly. “ I don’t 
get much time.” 

” Oh, Hugh ! ” Vere reproved him laughingly. 
“ Why, yesterday ” 

But then she broke off suddenly, realising the faux 
fas she had made. Denham tightened his reins and 
looked straight ahead. 

" Yesterday was an exception,” he said. 

" Well, I'm glad for your sake to-day is an exception, 
too,” Langton remarked. “ The going should be very 
nearly perfect if we get a good run, and it’s an ideal 
day for scent and everything else.” 

“ Adela is not turning out ? ” Vere half-questioned 
after a silence. 

” Obsessed with housekeeping worries,” Denham 
answered. "She’s gone into strict training for her 
marriage with Leigh.” 

“ He’s a very lucky man to get her,” Vere asserted. 
" It’s dfficult to realise that she’s sister to a scatter- 
brain like you, Hugh.” 

" The compliment shall be filed for reference,” he 
told her. 

Langton reined in dose to Denham at the sound of 
a motor klaxon behind them, and Marguerite’s coup6 
passed them swiftly and almost silently. Vere gave 
Denham a glance which he did not return. 
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“ Wise girl,” Langton observed after a pause ; “ she's 
had her mount sent on, and means to pick it up at the 
meet.” 

“ If she’s following hounds to-day,” Vere su^ested. 

" She wouldn’t be driving in riding-kit if she were 
not,” Langton pointed out, " Driving in this direction, 
that is.” 

“ She is following,” Denham asserted after a pause. 

He felt Vere’s gaze, and reluctantly returned it. 
She was smiling, he saw, but the cost of that smile was 
beyond his divining. 

“ It’s rather obvious, Hugh,” she said, “ and now 
you’ve made it more so. And Adela's getting married 
in April. I hope you’ll both be very happy, and you 
can tell her so from me.” 

“ There’s — ^we haven’t said an3dhing to anyone,” 
he pointed out. 

“ No ? ” She laughed at him. “ Out for the after- 
noon together yesterday, when you get so little time, 
and both you and she turning out to hounds to-day 
for the first time this season — ^and the colour of your 
face now ! I promise not to tell anyone, and I Imow 
daddy won’t.” 

He had a glimmering consciousness, then, that she 
was showing him a gallant acceptance of the inevit- 
able. She appeared almost — ^but not quite — ^glad that 
he had won Marguerite : her expression and tone 
were very nearly perfect, but there was an unmistak- 
able wistfuhiess in her appeal to her father for support 
that did not escape Denham’s notice. 

“ I’ve nothing to tell, Vere,” Langton remarked. 
“ I know nothing.” 

Since Denham gave him no enlightenment, they 
rode on in silence to the general assembly outside the 
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inn, and within a minute of their arrival — as Marguerite 
ed^ed her mount toward where Denham waited near 
the Langtons — ^hounds moved off to covert at the edge 
of the woods bdiind Long Ridge, and the himt, forty 
or more members in all, followed. Major Fenwick 
ranged himself alongside Marguerite, and since his 
restive grey took up nearly three-quarters of the 
narrow lane, Denham had to keep behind the pair. 
So they came to the covert, and before Denham could 
manoeuvre himself round the outskirts for a word 
with Marguerite, .an old dog fox stole away and the 
hrmtsman laid his pack on, while Spot and Fanny and 
all the rest gave tongue. 

" Gone away ! Gone away ! ” 

Over rich, close-cropped meadow land and far ahead 
the red speck showed, hounds straining after it and 
pouring through and over a quick-set hedge — ^promise 
of a run in a thousand. Denham saw Marguerite, a 
score yards ahead of him and away to his left, go 
smootMy over, and laid his hands down for the jump. 
Langton, a little to his right, held straight, and Vere 
followed him, though the point he aimed to dear was 
beyond a hollow that made it a risky leap. And, though 
not three minutes had passed since Re3mard stole out, 
Denham felt all the thrill of the run, prayed there 
might be no check. He, with Marguerite and the Lang- 
tons, formed a little group almost by themselves ; fully 
half the field, knowing the country, had gone crowding 
through an old gateway some distance off to the right, 
but if hormds kept straight these four would come in 
ahead of the rest beyond the next fence, having kept 
a straight line from the covert. 

Over! Denham’s bay gathered himself after the 
leap, but then an iron pressure on his mouth restrained 
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him, for his rider had heard Vere’s long, shrill scream, 
and as he turned his head he saw Langton lying at the 
foot of the poplar just beyond the hedge, his horse 
scrambling to its feet, and Vere dragging the chestnut 
back on to its haunches to dismount. He swung the 
bay about, and saw Marguerite turn to come back. 
When he dismounted by the poplar, Vere was kneeling 
beside her father, bent over him with his head on her 
arm. She looked up at Denham. 

“ He — thrown against the tree, Hugh,” she said. 

“ He — ^look — do you think ? Against the tree — 

the horse came doArai on his knees ” 

One look was enough. Denham knelt beside her, 
and very gently drew her arm away and let Langton’s 
head fall back, and as he eased it down he felt or 
fancied he felt the grating of the broken vertebra. 
He lifted her to her feet and drew her away, and 
Marguerite dismounted, let her horse go, and came 
to them. 

“My dear,” Denham said, “let her— go to her. 
I’ll see to him.” 

Marguerite took the other girl by the arm, and Vere 
looked at her. 

“ Gone away ! ” she whispered. “ Did you hear — 
gone away ! ” 

Then Marguerite put an arm round her shoulders 
and led her from sight of Denham and the still figure 
by which he knelt. Major Fenwick rode up, leading 
Langton’s horse that he had caught. 

“ My God ! ” he exclaimed at sight of Langton’s 
queerly twisted neck. “ He’s dead I How did it 
happen ? ” 

“ Shut up, you fool ! ” Denham growled fiercely. 
“ Can’t you see his daughter there ? ” 
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He looked up. Five or six more men were cantering 
toward the spot, sensing more than an ordinary fall 
in the field. Fenwick dismounted, and stood holding 
the two horses beneath the tree. 

“ I’m sorry, Deiiham,” he said. “ It was — I ought 
not ” 

“ All right,” Denham said. “ The irm’s nearest, I 
think. We must get him back there, somehow. That 
gate, and four of us. Carry him.” 

"All right — rU see to the horses — ^there’s plenty 
of help coming. Denham, leave it all to me. You 
know her well — get her away. You and Miss West 
between you — ^get her away, somehow. Persuade 
her.” 

Denham paused to take out his handkerchief and 
cover Langton’s face. Then he rose to his feet and 
saw the two girls standing at a little distance ; Mar- 
guerite’s arm still encircled Vere’s shoulders, and it 
appeared that she was restraining Vere from loo king 
toward the tree and that which lay beneath it. Two 
more men dismounted. 

“ For God’s sake get her away before she can come 
back here, Denham,” Fenwick said. “ We’ll see to 
all the rest. If she breaks down here — tell Miss West 
we’ll see to everything ” 

He broke off. Denham went toward the two 
girls, and as Vere looked round at him he saw that 
her fece was stonily calm, while Marguerite’s was 
already marked with the tears she could not keep 
back. 

“ Vere, we’ll take you home.” He could think of 
nothing else to say. 

" I think — smother is there,” she said, and looked 
at Marguerite and then again at him. “ I knew — 
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quite dead. Before you came, before I could get near 
him. Daddy — and mother there. She doesn’t know.” 

He took her arm. “ Come away, Vere,” he urged. 
“ We’U go with you. It’s . . . nothing can be done, 
here. Come away.” 

Unresisting, Vere went with them across the meadow, 
and no one of the three spoke till they came to the 
forecourt of the inn. Then Marguerite turned slightly 
so that they went toward where her car stood. She 
opened the door and looked at Denham. 

“ You can drive it,” she said. “ It’s quite easy. 
Take her home.” 

“ But ” he said, and paused, gazing at her in- 
credulously. “ You ” 

“ No,” she said. ” I have no place in it. He was 
your friend. Hugh, please ! Take her home.” She 
turned to Vere. " Will you let him drive you ? It 
is my car, but he can drive it if you let him.” 

“ You — ^you are very kind to me,” Vere said 
tremulously. 

Marguerite took her arm again and urged her to 
enter the car and seat herself. Denham went round 
to the off side and took the driving-seat. He started 
the engine and looked at Marguerite. 

" I shall be waiting,” she told him. “ Somebody 
win bring my horse back here, and I can ride home. 
You will find me there.” 

She stood back from the car, and Denham engaged a 
gear and turned about. Vere gazed straight before 
her as they went out into the road. 

“ Gone away,” she said whisperingly. “ My daddy 
— gone away ! ” 

Along the valley road, with the river in sight beyond 
the hedge that bounded the park land of Long Ridge — 
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less than an hour ago Langton, good man and good 
Mend, had ridden here, hale and cheerful. Denham’s 
thoughts went to Marguerite : to-day, for the second 
time, die had diown him a rare fineness of character. 
As, unhesitatingly and without thought of the efiect 
on hersdf, she had challenged the audience on his 
behalf in the concert hall, so now she handed Vere 
over to his care, put them in her own car, and herself 
stood back, knowing that she had no real part in this 
tragedy, and that Vere would find some comfort in his 
presence and help until she reached her home. Not 
one girl in a hundred, he felt, would have done such a 
thing, were she placed in Marguerite’s position and 
knew as did Marguerite his relationship with Vere. 
She was very wonderful, his Marguerite ! 

He drove on through Westmgborough, and idlers 
marked the fact that it was Miss West’s car that Mr. 
Denham was driving, and that he had Miss Langton 
with him — an incredible mix-up of personalities and 
belongings ! When they came to the gateway leading 
from the road to Vere’s home, she asked him to stop, 
instead of driving in. 

“ I — I’m afraid, Hugh,” she said. “ It's so terrible 
— ^to tdl her. To go in such a little while after he 
kissed her good-bye ” ' 

“ Let me break it to her for you,” he offered. He 
would have hated the task, but knew what it would 
mean to her to undertake it. 

" No,” she said. “ If you did — I didn’t tell her we 
saw you yesterday, and if you did that, she might 
thiuk — ^what I let her think once. You bringing me 
home like this, I mean. I — I didn’t think, Hugh — 

perhaps I ought not to have said that. But No, 

I’ll tell her, soon.” 
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He sat silent. That “ what I let her think once ” 
had a stabbing quality. He had not dealt fairly by 
this girl, he knew now. 

“ Hugh, will they bring him home — ^back here ? ” 

“ Yes, of course they will, Vere ! Don’t think of it 
too much.” 

“ But — ^but she and I will want to bid him good- 
bye. It’s so — and she knows nothing of it ! I’ll 
go, but — ^please tell Miss West she was very sweet 
to me, and I don’t wonder you love her. I’ll 
go, now.” 

He got out and opened the door to hold it for her, 
gave her a hand out from the car, and saw how she 
tried to smile her thanks. 

“ Good-bye, Hugh. I’ll try to tell you how grateful 
I am to you, some time. Not now. Don’t forget to 
teU Miss West.” 

He saw her go along the drive toward the house, 
and, before he turned back to the car, remembered 
how Lahgton iised to stand on the doorstep as he 
himself came toward it with Adela on s umm er after- 
noons. Again the sense of something missed, some 
vague, elusive quality of life that had been his and- 
no longer belonged to him, went like driven cloud 
across his mind. He looked at his watdi and saw 
that it was only just noon : hoimds would be called 
ofi, of course, and the day’s hunt abandoned : red 
Re3mard would steal back to his earth in the covert 
and lick his chops over his reprieve. Fenwick and 
the others would take Langton’s body to the inn and 
then go their ways, somebody would realise that he, 
Denham, had been riding one of Quade’s horses, and 
would take it back to the trainer ; he himself would 
go back to Marguerite as they had plaimed, and life 
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woiild go on just as before, except that one good man, 
having gone away, would ride no more. 

Denham got back into Marguerite’s car and turned 
about. 

* * « 4 : « 

The editor of the W estingbormigh Sentinel and District 
tbecorder scratched the back of his ear with his pencil, 
and looked at the blank writing-pad on the desk before 
biTn. Then he looked at his chief sub-editor, district 
representative, interviewer, and sports reporter, but 
that person was busy correcting a proof, and did not 
look up. 

*' Our luck’s in,” said the editor. “ A good front- 
page splash for the special sports edition to-morrow 
night. Inquest and biography of the deceased — the 
whole blessed shoot. Hot stuff, us.” 

“ M'yep,” grunted the c.s.-e., d.r., i., and s.r. 
" That is, if Head doesn’t rake the Carter murderer 
in to-morrow and knock the whole bally paper side- 
ways. That’s quite a possibility.” 

The editor, frowning at his pad again, did not reply. 
Presently he began to write : a leader was distinctly 
indicated. 

“ Once more,” he wrote, " the hand of calamity has 
fallen in our midst and with desolating suddenness 
removed a well-known and respected figure from our 
ken. Twice within the limits of a week is it our painful 
duty to record a tragedy, and we may well echo the 

words of the wisest of kings ” He ceased writing, 

scratched bdiind his ear again, and looked up at his 
quadruple-titled assistant. 

“Jones, what’s that bit in Ecclesiastes about the 
mourners going home, or something of the sort ? ” he 
inquired. 
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Mourners going home ? ” Jones echoed incredu- 
lously. 

You know the bit I mean, surely. Mourners 
going home, or mourners in the streets. Something 
like that, I know, but I'm not sure of it." 

" Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets,' " Jones quoted. Is that the 
bit you want ? " 

That's it — that's the one ! I must work it in 
somehow. Say it over again slowly, so I'm sure I get 
it right," 

Jones, obviously concordance in addition to his other 
uses to the Sentinel, repeated the quotation, and the 
editor wrote it on his blotting-pad, so that it would 
be handy for working into the leading article. He 
might also knock out a poem to go on the leader page, 
if he could find time : the odd spot of verse, he reflected, 
always went down well with the wurzel-worriers of the 
outlying villages ; they liked to cut it out and paste 
it in scrap-books. . . , 
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I N all probability Horace Marwood, the principal 
builder in Westingborough, would have been 
highly indignant had he heard himself described as a 
side-wind. Such, however, was the term Inspector 
Head applied to the worthy man, for Head, in report- 
ing to Wadden his discovery that Denham's interest 
in Ethel Perry was purely professional, and was due 
to the fact that the Perrys' house would fall on them 
if it were not undeipinned, confessed that he had 
obtained this information by a side-wind. And Mar- 
wood, highly derisive of Pollen's rabbit-hutches and 
everything else he had thrown together and sold to 
his clients, was the side-wind in question. 

On that. Head nearly — ^but not quite — ^ruled out the 
possibility of complicity between Denham and Ethel 
Perry, so far as the Carter murder — ^which he was 
beginning to call the Carter mystery in his own mind 
— was concerned. Then he, among others, saw Denham 
driving Vere Tangton through the town in Marguerite 
West's coup6, and, knowing nothing of Langton's fatal 
accident at the time, felt that Mormon elders had 
their prototypes, even in a peaceful district like this. 
He went in to see Wadden before going home to lunch, 
and from the superintendent's expression decided that 
he had brought his problems to a bad market. 

I hoped you'd drop in. Head," Wadden said, regard- 
a6o 
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ing him with a severe eye. " The chief constable’s 
been on the ’phone to me, and I’m fe eling woeful. I 
want comfort of the real solid sort.” 

“ It’s on order, chief, but I’m out of stock at present,” 
Head responded. “ Almost certainly, but not quite, 
it was a man who chucked those boots into the building- 
plot in Treheme Road. A woman wouldn’t be muscu- 
lar enough. An average woman, that is, of that size.” 

“ Is that all you've got ? ” Wadden inquired sourly. 

“ All I’ve got so far,” Head assented. “ I want to 
hear what Barcelona and Valencia have to say about 
Peter Vesci, and then I think I’ll go and have another 
word with this man Mortimer, to see if I can trap 
him into giving an3rthing away. He’s got something 
to give, I feel sure.” 

“ So have I,” Wadden told him grimly. “ The 
cable’s in from Spain — ^but first of all I’ll tell you 
what the chief constable said. He suggests calling 
in Scotland Yard, says we’ve got nothing ourselves.” 

" Let him call in Scotland Yard, by all means,” 
Head retorted acidly. “ I’m not in love with the 
damned case, if he’s so impatient with us.” 

“ WeU, take it easy, man, and don’t blame me. He 
wanted to know what we’ve got, and I told him. He 
said your solution of the boot-tracks was interesting, 
but not conclusive, as Casey remarked when the half- 
brick missed him — ^he didn’t mention Casey, but I’m 
putting him in as an illustration. Then I told him 
of your Vesci line, and he was dubious, because I 
couldn’t point to a half-baked Dago in the town who 
might correspond to our vague description of Peter — 
the cable was stiH to come in, then, and I’ve only 
just finished decoding it, by the way. I told him you 
had a couple of promising lines you weren’t talking 
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about, having the Perry girl and Denham in my mind, 
and he said he wasn’t a newspaper man, and that 
sort of guJBE didn’t go down with him. Then he told 
me it was a perfectly plain case. We had the bore 
of the gun that killed Carter, and knew it was an 
automatic. We had the footprints, and we were on 
the spot not much more than two hours after the 
execution had been carried out — ^and we hadn’t a 
thing to show for it, after three days to think it 
over.” 

" Did you tefl him to go to hell ? ” Head inquired 
very acidly. 

” I thought of my pension, and restrained myself,” 
Wadden confessed. “ Head, that man had devilled 
kidneys for breakfast this morning, and overdid the 
Worcester sauce on them. He said, if we hadn’t any- 
thing definite to. show for our work by to-morrow, 
he’d have to think about getting Scotland Yard to 
send a man down, to see if they had more brains in 
stock there than we keep here. He was thoroughly 
nasty.” 

"And Carter was only buried yesterday,” Head 
observed. 

" Quite so — corpses keep well in winter. I ran 
see that man’s trouble, though. Those footprints were 
put there to make it look simple, and you’ve got to 
own it does, on the face of it. To go up to a man’s 
door, shoot him down, and walk away — ^it looks as if 
we ought to have caught up before now. We haven’t. 
What about it ? ” 

" What about this Spanish cable ? ” Head asked in 
reply. 

“ Yes, that’s my second bomb rmder yom: feet. I’ve 
decoded it, as I told you. From Valencia. Head, 
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Peter Vesd died in Iviza, two years ago last June, so 
you can put paid to that account. He and his sister 
Quita were British subjects, and after his death and 
burial she left and went to Valencia. From there, 
they lost track of her.” 

" British subjects — ^hell and damnation ! ” Head ex- 
claimed disgustedly. " Yes, call in a Scotland Yard 
man by all means — ^my brain’s gone to sleep. Chief, 
we cotdd have got the real life photographs of the pair 
long ago, from the passport office ! And it never 
occurred to me.” 

“ Back me, too,” Wadden adjured. “ Of course we 
could.” 

" So she’s been gone from sight — Quita, I mean — 
nearly two years and a half,” Head reflected. “ Let 
me see the cable, chief.” 

Wadden handed it over, and waited while Head 
scrutinised it and shook his head over it. At last he 
laid it on the desk. 

" So he never recovered,” he said thoughtfully. 

"He died, if that’s what you mean,” Wadden 
assented. “ Why ? ” 

" Weeds told me Carter threw a stone inkstand at 
him, and drove his chest in with it — smashed his ribs 
in on his lungs, and laid him out so that his sister 
had to carry him downstairs to the car,” Head ex- 
plained. “ The house agent at Twickenham told me 
she carried him out from the house when they left, 
and here, a little more than four months later, he dies 
in Iviza. Lung disease, and haemorrhage of the lung, 
given as cause of death. Carter’s inkstand drove a 
broken rib in on his limg and punctured it, and there 
may have been a weataess there as well. In any 
case, he didn’t get better, but died.” 
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” Sound reasoning, but the premises are obvious,” 
Wadden commented. 

“ And they mean something,” Head assured him, 
gravely. “ Peter blamed Carter for Nita’s death, and 
went to kill him in consequence, with a stiletto. 
Instead of killing Carter, Peter gets knocked out, and 
in the end dies of the blow — and you’ve got Quita 
left, Quita who’d told Carter that the end of the 
stiletto incident was only reprieve, not final escape. 
Triplets, chief, don’t forget, and she’s the only one of 
the three- left alive, an acrobat, one who would have 
learned quite a lot about rope-throwing from her 
brother, and is used to handling a pistol, diooting from 
a trapeze on the stage. And a triplet.” 

"What you might call a certain amount of con- 
sanguinity,” Wadden suggested. "Related, in fact. 
Fairly closely related.” 

“ One of three who have been together from the 
first hour of their existence,” Head asserted very 
gravely. "The only one left, knowing that Carter 
is responsible for that, and feeling her loss far more 
than an ordinary sister would fed it — and add to that 
the southern mixture in her blood and the consequent 
instinct to put revenge before every other motive in 
life. I’m not sa3dng she lolled Carter, chief, but I’m 
feeling far nearer the end of the case now we’ve finally 
got rid of Peter Vesd. I haven’t been happy about 
him, tin now.” 

“ And still I don’t see an3rthing tangible to make 
you happy,” Wadden objected. " You’ve eliminated 
Peter, but you’ve nothing to put in his place — ^unless 
you count Quita something. And I don’t.” 

" No, nothing tangible,” Head agreed, " but call it 
an instinct. If I were American, I should probably 
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say I have a htinch. If Scotland Yard must come in 
it, that’s that — after only three days, and I’m pretty 
certain they can do no more than I’m doing. Which 
reminds me I’d better go back to London and see if 
I can get a passport photo of Quita, smce she’s the 
only one of the three left alive.” 

“ And a fat lot of use it’ll be, judging by the average 
passport photo,” Wadden retorted. " It’s nearly four 
years old for a certainty, and probably it’s a flashlight 
thing that makes her look like a nanny-goat. Why 
not ring through and get it sent to us ? ” 

“ Because I’m going to have another shot at getting 
a real photograph of her as weU,” Head explained. 
“ I was m a hurry last time, for one thing, and for 
another, I was concentrating on Peter rather than on 
her. I’ll find her in some studio or other, you’U see.” 

“ You mean you’ll go to-day ? If so, you’ll be late 
getting there.” 

“ No, I’ll go to-morrow. I want to know, first, 
what Denham has to do with this Miss West, driving 
her car — she’s rather a dark horse, too, when you come 
to think of it. Not that she ever had anything to 
do with a man like Carter — she doesn’t run in .that 
class, any more than Miss Langton does. But when 
I suddenly see him driving Miss Langton in Miss West’s 

car, I want to know something about it ” 

“ Hold on a bit.” Wadden reached for the tele- 
phone instrument as he spoke, for the bdl had rung. 
He put the receiver to his ear. “ Yes, Wadden speak- 
ing,” he answered his caller. “ Who are you ? ” 
Head, waiting, saw incredtilous amazement on the 
superintendent’s face. ” Yes, where have you taken 
him ? ” Wadden asked after listening to a long state- 
ment from the other end of the wire. 
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"The Dewdrop — bright. I’ll come out myself. I — 
this is awful ! I’m more than sorry. Major Fenwick. 
Just happened, you say ? ’’ 

He heard the rest, hung up, and looked at Head 
with a very grave face. "No, you’d better not go 
to-day,” he said. “Mr. Langton was killed in the 
hunting-field this morning, a very little while ago. 
They’ve taken the body to the Dewdrop Inn, Martha 
Muli^’ place, and, of course, we’ve got to see about 
an inquest. Head, Westingborough’s getting it hot 
and heavy — Carter and Langton in one week. And 
this was a good man — we don’t want to lose his 
sort.” 

" It accounts for the car, too,” Head observed. 
" He’d take any car to take Miss Langton home. 
Gosh, chief, this is bad news ! But you won’t want 
me on it, I hope, since I heard you say you’d go out 
yourself. I mustn’t lose sight of the case, if I’m to 
keep Scotland Yard out of it. And only this morning 
Langton was talking to me ” 

He broke off, realising the terrible suddenness of this 
new tragedy. Langton had been liked and respected 
by everyone who knew him, and these two men who 
could regard the death of a man like Carter as no 
more than a mere case felt this event as a personal 
affair, a definite loss to the town and to themsdves. 
Wadden stood up. 

“I’ll have the car out and get along,” he said. 
" You carry on with your job — ^get on with it in your 
own way. I’ll be back here in an hour. Good Lord ! 
Langton, of all men ! And look at the number of 
second-rate wasters we’ve got who insist on going on 
living ! ” 

He put on his uniform cap, hooked up the collar 
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of his tunic, and struggled into the overcoat Head 
held for him. “ Don’t you worry about it, man — I'U 
see to ever3dhing,” he adjured. “ You just take carte 
blanche — Carter blanche, I should say — ^and follow your 
instinct as far as it leads you toward the Grange 
murderer. I’ve got faith in you, and I’d hate to see 
Scotland Yard called. You carry on.” 

He unhooked his tunic collar again. " I’m no living 
skeleton,” he observed, “ but I believe that collar’s 
shrunk. It can stay undone tiU I get there, anyhow. 
I’ll be back lunch-time.” 

He went out. Head followed more slowly, and 
reached the comer of London Road in time to see 
Denham returning from the Langtons’ home in Mar- 
guerite’s car. He held up a hand as Denham caught 
sight of him, and the car drew in to the kerb and 
stopped. Head went alongside. 

“ I’ve just got the news, Mr. Denham,” he said. 
" Of Mr. Langton’s death, I mean. There’s nothing 
to be done, I suppose ? I heard only the vaguest 
account — do you Imow how it happened ? ” 

“ Thrown, ^d killed instantly,” Denham answered. 
" Is that all ? ” 

Tliere was impatient, bitter hostility in the query. 
Head stood back from the car, and gave him a steady 
look. 

“ Practically all, Mr. Denham,” he said incisively. 
“ Except that he talked to me before he went out to 
the meet, and I know you have lost a generous friend. 
And there isn’t a man in Westingborough who won’t 
feel his death as a personal loss. I’m sorry I stopped 
you.” 

He turned away before Denham could reply, and 
went on his way along London Road. Presently 
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Denham passed him in the car, gazing straight ahead as 
he drove, and knowing that Head had made a friendly 
gesture in stopping him to inquire with regard to 
Langton, while he had responded in a way that made 
him feel himself an ill-conditioned boor. It all arose, 
of course, out of his own suppression of vital evidence 
at the inquest on Carter. If he had told aU the truth 
then, confessed to having seen the yoimg man in 
riding-ldt in Panlyon Avenue — ^the young man who 
had not gone to Marguerite’s house ! — there would have 
been none of this suspicion against him, and he would 
not have had this irritable dislike for the inspector. 
It was the first time he had ever let himself be tempted 
from strict truthfulness in a matter of vital import, 
and he was beginning to find the consequences far 
from pleasant : he knew perfectly well that Head's 
suspicion of him was well-founded, and hated himself 
for it far more than he hated Head. 

He drove on, and left the car in the road outside 
Mar^erite’s front gate while he went to the door to 
inquire. Mrs. Pennefeather, conscious after he had 
nmg three times that there was somebody at the door, 
hurried to open it, and shook her head. 

“ Miss West is out, sir,” she said, before he could 
question her. 

“ Not come back yet ? ” he inquired. 

" Beg pardon, sir ? ” She cupped her hand behind 
her ear. 

“ She has not come back yet ? ” he repeated irritably. 

“ I didn’t quite catch that, sir. She’s not in.” 

He bent toward her and made a speaking-trumpet 
of his two hands. “ I said, she has not come back 
yet,” he shouted at her. 

" No, sir. Oh, no. sir ! She went to the hunt, sir. 
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I’m sorry, sir, my hearing is not what it was. Is 
there any message ? ” 

He shook his head. Marguerite would see the car 
outside, and would know he was at home — ^in any case, 
she would know that he would be with her in the 
afternoon as ' they had arranged. And getting any 
message to penetrate to this woman’s consciousness 
meant telling all the surroun ding residents : certainly 
Mrs. Pennefeather’s hearing was not what it had been. 
He shook his head, and formed “ No ” with his lips. 

“ I’U tell her you called, sir,” Mrs. Pennefeather 
promised. 

He went back to his own home, and Adela met him 
in the hallway. 

“ I saw you in Marguerite’s car, Hugh,” she said. 
“ There’s nothing wrong, is there ? Is she all right ? 
Your coming back like this ” 

“ She’s quite all right,” he answered. “ Probably 
she rode back to Parbury’s with the horse she jobbed 
from there. Adela, Langton was thrown and his neck 
broken in the first five minutes of the run.” 

“ Mr. Langton ? ” She almost whisperedit. “ Hugh, 
was Vere there ? ” 

He nodded. ” She saw it,” he answered. “ I took 
her home in Marguerite’s car. That’s why I came 
back here in it.” 

“ Vere ? Oh, Hugh, what will die do ? They were 
everything to each other 1 I — ^but we can’t do any- 
thing. And you took her home ? ” 

He nodded. “Marguerite insisted on my taking 
her, in her car,” he answered. “ She was — die’s just 
wonderful, Adda. No thought of herself, or even of 
me. Forgetting everything to hdp Vere.” 

“ Hugh, I can’t — I can’t think of Marguerite, over 
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this. Poor Vare, and her mother — ^and nobody can 
do any fTiing for them ! Only yesterday she asked me 
to go and see them, said Mr. Langton hadn’t seen us 
for so long, and wondered if we’d forgotten them ” 

Denham turned away and went into the dining- 
room. He had in mind, then, Vere’s hopeless tone 
as she said — “ What I let her think, once.” In forget- 
fulness of all but her great loss Vere had made that 
self-betrayal, and he knew that he himself had given 
her cause to believe she might have turned to him 
for comfort in such an hour as this. No, he had not 
dealt fairly by her : unconsciously, Adela was emphasis- 
ing the fact, and he felt he did not want to talk about 
Vere any more. 

If Marguerite had let him announce their engage- 
ment — or rather, if she had not requested Adela to 
keep it secret for awhile — ^none of this situation with 
regard to Vere need have arisen. For he knew his 
Westingborough well enough to realise that Adela had 
only to whisper the tidings to one friend in the course 
of a morning’s shopping, and it would be all over the 
town by lunch-time. He must persuade Marguerite 
to let him state openly that he intended to marry 
her, before any fresh complications arose. It was not 
that he saw any further difi&culties as likely to arise, 
but between Head, Adela, and Vere, he was in a state 
of mind in which it appeared that irritations arose in 
his way persistently and unescapably. If he had told 
the whole truth at Carter’s inquest, he knew, none 
of this need have been. 

There remained yet nearly an hour before lunch- 
time. It was not worth while to go back to his office, 
he reflected: if he went, somebody was certain to 
buttonhole him and inquire as to the circumstances 
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under which Langton had been killed, whether Vere 
had been there, how much he knew regarding it — the 
whole petty round of questions that few people refrain 
from asking in such a case. And he would fed more 
like swearing than answering dvilly ; they might rnake 
it an excuse to offer S3nnpathy with regard to the 
treatment that had been accorded him at the inquest 
on Carter. He had no sooner reached that condusion 
than the tdephone rang, and he went out into the 
haU and took off the receiver. 

“ Mr. Denham ? . . . Yes, Mr. Denham. It's Super- 
intendent Wadden speaking, from Westingborough 
Parva. I want to tell you, from what I can gather, 
you were present when Mr. Langton was killed this 
morning, and we shall require you to attend the inquest 
as a witness. It won’t be till to-morrow morning — I 
find we can’t get the coroner over this afternoon. I 
tried to get you at your ofl&ce, but you were not there. 
We diaH let you know the time — ^it will be hdd at 
the Dewdrop Inn here, probably at about eleven o’clock 
to-morrow. This is to save you from making any 
other appointment for to-morrow morning.” 

" That’s very kind of you, superintendent,” Denham 
answered, in a tone that implied scant appreciation of 
the kindness. 

“ Merdy that I want to get this through as quickly 
as I can, and with as little fuss as possible, for the 
sake of Mrs. and Miss Langton,” the superintendent 
answered. “ Medical evidence, identification, and a 
straight story from you should finish it, and even so 
it’ll be a pretty bad ordeal for Mrs. Langton and her 
daughter. That’s all, Mr. Denham, thank you, as long 
as we’re sure of you to-morrow morning. Good-bye.” 

Denham hung up. More publicity, more question- 
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ing by that supardlious, infernal coroner ! And Vere, 
probably, giving evidence, too, with Westingborough 
tattlers watching him and her, and hearing that he 
had been first to join her as she knelt by Langton's 
body and had taken her home. Marguerite must con- 
sent to the engagement being announced 1 This secrecy 
must not go on. 



XIX 

SOMETHING UP MORTIMER’S SLEEVE 

A DARK-EYED, weatherbeaten gipsy girl gave 
Head a challenging glance as he pursued his 
way along London Road after Denham had passed 
him in Marguerite West’s car. She was wearing a pair 
of men’s boots, and, with an apparently heavy sack 
slung over her shoulder, was striding along as if the 
burden were nothing at all. Her lifted arm that held 
the sack, with the sleeve fallen away almost to her 
shoulder, revealed muscles that would not have dis- 
graced a man. But Head did not even look back 
after she had passed him. 

The Scotland Yard man can run her in and put 
her through the hoop,” he told himself grimly, “ and 
the rest of the gang with her.” 

There were quite a number of gipsies in the neigh- 
bourhood, he knew. They had a camp on a piece of 
waste ground beside the old coach road to Carden, 
and sold baskets, clothes pegs, and other oddments 
in and about Westingborough, and saved stray chickens 
the trouble of walking home, and got servant girls to 
cross their palms with silver, all after the fashion of 
their kind. Any one of them might have had a grudge 
against Carter, for all Head knew ; a dozen girls like 
this one anight be Quita Vesci. The Scotland Yard 
man, if he materialised, might set to work on them : 
he. Head, would go his own way. 
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Wadden, he knew, was badly upset over the chief 
constable’s suggestion, though he had affected to treat 
it lightly. They had worked together, superintendent 
and inspector, for a long time, now, and Wadden, in 
addition to feeling the suggestion as a reflection on 
his own acumen, was angry on Head’s behalf, felt 
that in passing on the suggestion he might appear to 
have lost faith in his own man. And that, as he had 
been careful to point out, was far from his actual state 
of mind, though in the three days that had elapsed 
since the discovery of Carter’s body at the Grange 
Head had produced nothing tangible, in spite of all 
his inquiries. He had, moreover, no definite line on 
which to work, apart from this of Quita Vesci, who 
might never have been near Westingborough in her 
life. 

She might be a triplet, and thus more keenly alive 
than a mere ordinary relative to injuries inflicted on 
her brother and sister : she might be Spanish in origin, 
and therefore more passionately revengeful than one 
of non-Latin parentage — ^but she vras, as Miss Craylaw 
of Twickenham had pointed out to him, an intelligent, 
educated person, and thus would have sense enough 
to know that the commission of such a crime must 
inevitably lead to her arrest, in view of her brother’s 
attack on Carter and her own words to him at the 
time. That she would endanger her own life by seek- 
ing revenge, even on her sister’s seducer and the man 
she could regard as responsible for her brother’s death, 
was in the last degree unlikely. Yet, apart from her. 
Head had no man or woman in his mind as suspect : 
if she had not killed Carter, now that Peter was dead, 
who had ? 

The chief constable had reason on his side, Head 
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had to admit. A plain trail had been left to and from 
the scene of the crime, and the calibre and type of 
weapon with which it had been committed was virtu- 
ally beyond dispute— but Head knew he would never 
recover that weapon, for the one who had committed 
such a murder would certainly dispose of it, and thei> 
Idlebum alone was a safe hiding-place for such a thing. 
The murderer had been seen certainly once, possibly 
twice, or else the cyclist in nurse’s imiform was an 
accomplice, if Head’s interpretation of the footprints 
and cycle-track were correct. Almost certainly the 
wearer of the old boots and the cyclist were (jne 
and the same person. And within two hours of 
Carter’s death, the police had been on the spot. 
Even the old boots worn by the murderer had been 
traced, and the place where they had been thrown 
discovered. 

Yet, Head had to own, he was unable to say whether 
the Clime had been committed by a man or a woman. 
He had in mind two men who might be, and in his 
opinion were, in possession of knowledge bearing on 
the crime, but he had nothing to justify him in accus- 
iug either of them of being in possession of such 
knowledge. He had warned Denham of the danger 
of concealing vital information, but without result: 
strictly speaking, he knew, he had no right to give 
such a warning; it was tantamount, almost, to an 
accusation, and procedure forbade him to use any 
such means to attain his end : he was hedged round 
by the ultra-humanitarian decrees which protect the 
criminal at the expense of the general public, and 
hamper the police at every turn in their work of pro- 
tecting the law-abiding against the lawless. Already, 
in his second interview with Denham, he had exceeded 
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his prerogatives, and now he was on his way to repeat 
the transgression of crime-abetting rules. 

He was, as is every successful exponent of business 
methods, of industrial enterprise, or any other depart- 
ment of activity in which brain is matched against 
brain, a psydiologist, dependent to a certain extent 
on intuition and measurement of his opponent’s limits 
of resistance, and he went, now, to see if anything 
more could be learned from Mr. Frank Mortimer, the 
occupant of the white house near the river. Mortimer 
was accommodatingly near the spot at which the old 
boots had been discarded : he was also in easy reach 
of the Idlebum, into which the automatic pistol might 
have been thrown after the murder. His manner had 
already indicated that he knew something ; he had 
been altogether too effusive, too wiUing to convey 
information which told nothing, and Head felt that 
another talk with him, and such a warning as Denham 
had apparently disregarded, might be productive of 
results. 

So he rang the bell at Kerkmanhurst, and for the 
second time was admitted to the room in which he 
had interviewed Mortimer two days before. He had 
time to descry among the photographs with which 
the walls were decorated a framed print showing the 
Vesci trio, and to decipher the inscription and signature. 
They told him — “ It’s a wow, Frankie 1 Lord love 
you. Jimmy.” He realised that Weeds had been re- 
^wnsible for the donation of this item, which was 
merely a reproduction of the one he had seen in Weeds’ 
office, and then he turned to face Mortimer, podgy, 
watchful, and effusively friendly as he waved his visitor 
to a chair. 

“ 'Morning, Mr. Head, 'morning ! ” Mortimer greeted 
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him. “Do sit down, won’t you? What can I do 
for you this time ? I’ve not been up long — ^just had 
bre^ast, in fact. It’s a pleasure to see you — ^you’ll 
find that chair quite comfortable. Now count me at 
your service.” 

He sat down himself, fiddling with the monocle at 
the end of his watered-silk ribbon, and fi^xed the gaze 
of his beady little eyes on Head as if he would diag 
from him the reason for this interview. Head, settling 
him self in the armchair on the other side of the glowing 
fire, felt that he had a hard proposition in this man. 
Mortimer would tell what he intended to reveal, and 
no more. He was watchful already, careful both in 
manner and phrase. And he knew something. 

“ Just a general talk about this murder of Carter, 
Mr. Mortimer,” Head said easily. “By the way, I 
don't know if you know that Mr. Langton was killed 
in the hunting-field this morning ? ” 

“ Another murder ? ” Mortimer ejaculated, horrified. 
“ Surely not, Mr. Head 1 In the hunting-field, too — 
and such a popular man ” 

“ No, not a murder,” Head interjected. “ An acci- 
dent — ^thrown and his neck broken. Quite an accident. 
I just mentioned it as news.” 

“ Terrible ! Terrible ! ” Mortimer commented gravely. 
“ I didn’t know him personally, but I do know Westing- 
borough is the poorer for the loss of such a man. Weh, 
in the midst of life ” 

He did not complete the quotation, this time, but 
gazed at his visitor in a way that indicated he expected 
more than this, as reason for the inspector’s second 
call on him. He exhaled cautious watchfulness. 

“ But that, of course, has nothing to do with my 
being here,” Head piursued thoughtfully. " Since I 
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last saw you, Mr. Mortimer, I went to London, and 
among other things had a long talk with a Mr, Weeds, 
at the Quadrarian theatre. The stage manager there, 
I understand.” 

“ Ah ! Good old Jimmy 1 One of the very best, 
Mr. Head. And you learned some facts which might 
be of assistance to you ? ” 

“ Quite a few which might be, and might not,” 
Head replied. “One thing — do you know anything 
about a Mrs. BeUerby ? She was among the people 
he mentioned to me. I wondered if you knew her.” 

“ Norah BeUerby Oh, yes ! Yes, certainly. 

Poor old Paul’s widow. Married again — ^letmesee! Ah, 
yes, she married Ted HaUoran, the film producer, and 
I believe they’re living down at Harlow now. In any 
case, Ted’s one of our coming men, and she’s made a 
good bargain.” 

“ Did Weeds ever teU you about Carter’s final inter- 
view with her ? ” Head inquired, watching his man 
closely. 

Mortimer diook his head. “ Not he ! ” he answered. 
“What goes on inside those offices is not for any 
outsider — ^and as far as they’re concerned I’m an out- 
sider. Jimmy's the most loyal soul ever pupped, and 
he never gave away any of Eddie’s private affairs.” 

Possibly Byrne’s presence, or the fact that Weeds 
might be contributing to the arrest of Carter’s slayer, 
had induced the stage manager to break that rule, 
Head reflected. In any case, Jimmy had showed no 
reluctance to giving away all he knew regar ding Carter 
and his private affairs, in spite of this encomium on 
his loyalty. 

“I see. One other smaU point, Mr. Mortimer.” 
Head made it as small as he could. “ I suppose you 
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heard of the Vesd trio, while they were starring under 
Carter’s management — or whatever you call it ? They 
would be under his management, I conclude, since he 
engaged them for practically all their appearances on 
the London stage.” 

” Heard of ’em, dear boy — I mean Mr. Head ? ” 
Mortimer responded with enthusiasm. “ I loved ’em, 
and Eddie simply raved. The most wonderful ever ! 
Thrilling, side-splitting, inimitable — I assure you, there 
was not a solitary adjective you couldn’t splash in 
the biggest caps on a poster, and know the crowd 
would endorse it when they saw that act. It was not 
merely a joy, it was an experience. I’m teUing you ! ” 

“ that, were they ? ” Head asked, with stolid 
reflectiveness. 

” And then some ! ” Mortimer assured him. “ I 
groan with pain to this day when I remember how 
that act was broken up. I don’t know if you know, 
though probably you do, that Nita committed suicide 
down at Twickenham, and left the other two in the 
air? An awful crime against art, it was — ^they were 
artists, those three ! Real artists ! And her death 
broke the act to pieces — ^the other two were lost with- 
out her.” 

“ Most inconsiderate of her,” Head commented, 
watching Mortimer carefully. There was something 
behind this enthusiasm, he felt sure. 

“ Inconsiderate ? It was criminally indefensible ! 
To ruin a production like that — I never heard of any- 
thing like it ! ” 

“ Do you, by any chance, know why she committed 
suicide ? ” Head asked. 

“ Not an idea. There was a rumour that she was 
in love with Eddie, but he was nmning May Blumen- 
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bexig at the time — ^you remember May — ^married Lord 
Grimbmy about two years ago, an old devil with no 
teeth and a glass eye. Eddie was after her when Nita 
drowned herself, so that’s out, and heaven only knows 
why she did it. But she did — ^ruined the act, and the 
other two never came back. They simply vanished.” 

“ Have you any idea where they vanished ? ” Head 
inquired gravely. 

"Not a smell, dear laddie— not a solitary odour. 
Eddie cancelled the contract, I happen to know, and 
there was some talk of possible trouble about it, but 
Peter and Quita hadn’t a leg. Hadn’t as much as a 
big toe, let alone a leg. And I heard that Peter had 
some lung trouble, so that he had to get out of the 
country, in any case. They’d made a bit, lived quietly, 
and didn’t bum their money as most artists do, so 
possibly they could afford to go off while he recuperated, 
and think up a fresh act. Not that I expect to see 
them again in an3dhing prominent. Nita’s risky little 
songs, and that marvellously intriguing voice of hers, 
were half the act. By heck, they got over, that trio ! 
I’ve never seen an3dhing like it.” 

" And Nita was the star of the three ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. Un — doubtedly ! She was the big 
noise, the voice and the ultra-attractive cat’s whisker. 
Without her, the other two were not merdy lost, they 
were desolated. Annihilated, in fact 1 ” 

" I see. Now, off the stage, Mr. Mortimer, did you 
ever meet them ? ” 

" Meet the Vesci trio ? ” Mortimer inquired in reply, 
as if this were an equivalent to asking whether he had 
ever met a king, or a heavjweight boxer. “ Well, I 
once met Nita, up in Eddie’s office, but I never saw 
either Peter or Quita off the stage. She happened 
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to be there, one day when I walked in on Eddie, and 
I saw her for a few minutes.” 

“ What was die like ? ” Head pursued calmly. 

“ Like ? Oh, dark and Spanish-looking. Not in the 
least what you would expect, after seeing her in her 
act. I don’t know how to describe her. Large eyes, 

soft eyes Oh, you know ! T37pical Spaniard, the 

appealing type. Charming voice, dark and beautiful, 
and a trifle obvious. Castanets — ^no, guitar. That 
sort, and I don’t think I can tell you any more about 
her. Passion in every line.” 

" And you never saw either Peter or Quita off the 
stage ? ” Head persisted. ” It may be important — 
did you see them ? ” 

" Ah, you’ve reminded me ! I came out from Jimmy’s 
ofiice one night, it would be near on midnight. The;^d 
had a reception from the audience — ^man, you couldn’t 
hear yourself think while the applause was going on ! 
And they were just going off, Quita driving the car, 
and Peter sitting alongside her, and Nita all alone in 
the back. And I went to the car and congratulated 
the trio, and Nita shook hands with me through the 
back window, or whatever you call it. That’s the only 
time I ever saw all three of them apart from grease- 
paint. She was a wonderful diild, was Nita. She 
made the trio.” 

" And Peter ? ” Head inquired casually. 

" Oh, just an ordinary southerner. Un-English, 
apart from his speech. You’d think, from the way 
they all three talked, that there was no foreign blood 
in any one of them — ^you couldn’t help realising that 
they were a brother and two sisters, but as far as 
speech was concerned they were quite English. Peter 
seemed a nice chap.” 
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" And the other sister, Quita ? ” Head persisted. 
He had a sense that Mortimer was growing uneasy 
under this inquisition regarding the Vesci trio, and 
felt encouraged in consequence. 

“ Very much like Nita,” Mortimer told him frankly. 
“ As her normal self, that is. You might almost think 
they were twins, and they may have been, for all I 
know. Charming girl, by the look of her. Didn’t say 
a word, but just smiled. I hadn’t met her before, 
you see.” 

" No,” Head said gravely, " but have you met her 
since ? ” 

" I have not seen Quita Vesci from that day to 
this,” Mortimer responded unhesitatingly, as if he had 
expected the question. ” On that night, I saw the 
three of them together. Since then, I have not seen 
any one of the three, as I knew them then.” 

“ What do you mean by ' as you knew them then ’ ? ” 
Head demanded quietly. 

” I mean, I have not seen any one of the Vesci 
trio,” Mortimer answered. “ Why — ^what could I pos- 
sibly mean ? ” 

The final query. Head felt, anticipated his next 
question, and in effect neutralised it. He was dealing 
with a very clever man, one who had something to 
conceal, and meant to go on concealing it. 

“ You have seen nothing of any one of the Vesd 
trio since that night ? ” he persisted, watching his man 
carefully. 

"No,” Mortimer answered, after a perceptible 
pause. 

The pause lasted too long, far too long for Head to 
be satisfied with the reply. Yet, short of accusing 
the man of lying, he ^d to accept the negative. 
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Obviously, Mortimer was not happy under this inquisi- 
tion, and was growing unhappier as it proceeded. 

“ Did you know that Peter Vesd threatened to kill 
Carter after his sister’s suicide ? ” he asked after a 
pause. 

“ Threatened him ? Why, no ! Why should he ? ” 

The surprise that accompanied the query was appar- 
ently genuine. Yet Mortimer fiddled with his monocle 
ribbon again, uncomfortably. 

“ Because of his sister’s death,” Head e:q)lained. 

" No, it’s news to me,” Mortimer said slowly. “ I 
remember Jimmy’s telling me there was a possibility 
of their trying to raise trouble when Eddie cancelled 
the contract after Nita’s death, but nothing more.” 

“You don’t know that Peter attacked Carter in 
his office with a stiletto, and that Carter laid him 
out with his ribs broken ? ” 

" Good heavens, no ! Did he really, though ? ” 

“ So Weeds told me, when I went to see him. Now 
another thing altogether, Mr. Mortimer. Do you re- 
member the Gutteridge murder ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t. Why — ^has it anything to do 
with this ? ” 

“ Only indirectly. Two men. Brown and Kennedy, 
were executed for the murder of Constable Gutteridge, 
and he was shot very much as Carter has been shot. 
Only one of those two men could have shot him.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t see the relevancy,” Mortimer 
said. 

"Well, take another case, one you probably do 
remember. The Thompson-Bywaters affair. It was 
plainly evident that Bywaters committed the murder, 
and as far as the actual killing was concerned, Edith 
Thompson was innocent. As far as the act of killing 
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was concerned, that is. Yet she was hanged, as surely 
as was Bywaters.” 

” Quite so — ^yes, quite so. ' Where is the connection, 
though ? ” 

" Simply that Edith Thompson was found to be acces- 
sory both before and after the fact, and was regarded 
as equally guilty with B3waters. She attempted to 
conceal information bearing on the crime.” 

Mortimer frowned thoughtfully at the fire. " Still 
I don’t see — ^are you suggesting that Peter Vesci was 
accessory to this murder ? ” he asked after a long 
pause in which Head watched him intently. “ Because 
if not, I don’t see the relevancy of the case to this.” 

” Aren’t you being rather wflfully dense, Mr. Mor- 
timer ? ” Head demanded ^arply, losing patience over 
this obvious fencing. 

Mortimer looked up at him, gave him a cold, pro- 
longed stare. “ I think you rather forget yourself, 
Mr. Head,” he said stiffly. “ I have placed myself 
entirely at your service in connection with this affair, 
and now you appear to entertain some obscmre doubt, 
I might even say you give me the impression that 
you suspect me. Me ! I fear any continuance of this 
discussion would be futile, under the circumstances.” 

” I agree with you entirely, Mr. Mortimer.” He 
rose to his feet as he uttered the concurrence, and 
felt that he wanted to take the little man by his 
shoulders and shake him until the knowledge he was 
concealing, whatever it was, rattled out from between 
his lips. “ And, that being so. I’ll bid you good morn- 
ing.” 

With that he went, and let himself out from the 
house. A momentary glance back from the road as 
he turned toward the town showed him Mortimer 
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standing at his wiadow and looking out, and it appeared 
to Head that the man’s chubby, normally expression- 
less face wore a look of anxiety, as if the warning 
with regard to the danger of acting as an accessory 
had sunk wdl in. Possibly, although the mterview 
had been productive of no immediate result, the time 
qjent over it had not been wasted : Mortimer might 
yet reveal what he knew, for the sake of his own 
safety, and Head was convinced, now, that he was 
concealing something which had a bearing on Carter’s 
death. 

He looked in at the police station, and learned that 
Wadden had not yet returned from Westingborough 
Parva. Then he put through a trunk call to London, 
and learned that Inspector Byme was out, and was 
not expected back till late in the afternoon. On that, 
he sat down and wrote a fairly long telegram, stating 
that the Vesds had been British subjects, and passport 
photographs would be available. Could Bjrne help 
him by getting in touch with the passport office and 
obtaining those photographs ? He signed the telegram 
“ Jerry,” feeling certain that cousin Terry would make 
the efiort on his behalf. And, if he hi^elf went to 
London by a Idte afternoon train, he could return 
with the photographs either by the last train down 
or by the first one in the morning. He might possibly 
get a line on the case in that way, something sufficiently 
enlightening to avert calling in Scotland Yard. 

But why, he asked himself, should two men so utterly 
dissimilar as Denham and Mortimer, so diverse in their 
Avays of life and in their social proclivities, each conceal 
information that he wanted ? The only link between 
the two consisted in their both being present at the 
party Carter had given, the night before his death. 
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Were they both keeping back the same fact, or had 
Denham some different knowledge from that in Mor- 
timer’s possession ? And why were they both with- 
holding it ? 

Inspector Head went home to lunch, puzzled and 
irritated. It appeared as if Scotland Yard would be 
requisitioned to take a hand in unravelling the mystery, 
unless the passport photographs provided a clue. 



XX 

AN INTERRUPTION 

G azing through the dining-room window as he sat 
at lunch with his sister, Denham could see that 
Marguerite's car remained outside her gate in Panlyon 
Avenue, as he had left it. Since the sky had cleared 
after the morning's threat of possible rain, there was 
no reason why Marguerite should garage the car, especi- 
ally if she wanted it out again. But, as Denham was 
going to see her in mid-aftemoon, and would be with 
her for the rest of the day and evening, it was unlikely 
that she would want to use the car again. Therefore, 
he reasoned, she had not yet arrived back home, or else 
she would have put the coup6 away. 

Adela, observing his gaze, turned her head to look 
out. Marguerite has gone home, Hugh, if that was 
what you were looking for," she remarked. “ I saw 
her turn into the avenue a good half-hour ago.” 

Rode her horse back to the livery stable, and then 
walked home,” he suggested. It was good of her to 
insist on my taking the car for Vere as she did. Even 
Vere herself remarked on it.” 

'' I don't see what else she could have done,” Adela 
observed rather doubtfully, One thing, Hugh — you 
must get her to announce your engagement. This 
taking Vere home as you did — aJl of it, in fact — creates 
a wrong impression. And it can make no difference 
to Marguerite.” 
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“ Vere knows, in any case,” he pointed out. 

“ Whether she does or doesn’t, you should make your 
engagement public,” Adela insisted. “ It alters your 
standing at once." 

" I’ve already made up my mind about it,” he re- 
torted, with a frown of annoyance, “ and I’m telling 
her this afternoon. So there’s no need for you to 
worry about it. She’ll do it if I ask her.” 

" And Vere knows,” Adela remarked thoughtfully. 

I wonder ” 

“ Couldn’t we discuss something else ? ” Denham 
pushed his chair back from the table as he made the 
interruption, and his frown deepened. 

" I was going to say, I wonder if I ought to go and 
•see Vere,” Adela pursued calmly. “ Quite possibly she 
won’t want anyone, and on the other hand she might 
be glad to see me. I’m quite willing to discuss other 
things than your affairs, Hugh, and to tell you the 
truth they seem rather small to me now, compared with 
this tragedy for poor Vere and her mother. Your 
future appears happily settled. They’re desolate.” 

“Now teU me I’m danmed selfish, and finish it,” 
he snapped. 

“ Since you realise it, I don’t see why I should go 
to the trouble of telling you,” she answered evenly. 
“ But I wiU tell you your thin-skmned fretfulness is 
.getting absolutely insufferable, and if you begin talking 
to Marguerite as you talk to me, your engagement 
won’t last long. You seem altogether changed, and 
for the worse, too, since — ^well, since you went to that 
.dinner at the Grange on Monday evening.” 

“ I’m sorry, Adela,” he apologised frostily, riang and 
turning away from the table. " For your part, I notice, 
you’ve been careful to lose no opportunity of rubbing 
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in your disapproval of my having gone to that dinner, 
though you know perfectly weU why I accepted the 
invitation. As for the length of my engagement to 
Marguerite, she and I will settle that without help from 
anyone. I suppose my invitation to her to dine here 
to-night can stand ? It should have come from you, 
I know.’’ 

‘'lam expecting her to dine with us,” Adela retorted 
with equal stiffness. “ This is your home, and you 
have every right to issue any invitations you choose. 
I shall have my own home, soon.” 

Denham stalked out from the room without reply- 
ing, and she heard him ascend the stairs to his own 
room. After a minute or so of reflection she rose from 
the table, and stood looking down at it. 

“ So that’s how it takes him,” she observed to her- 
self. “ But if ever I catch Bob behaving like that, I’ll 
skin him ! ” 

She busied herself over necessary household tasks 
for awhile, and, after lunch had been cleared away, 
arranged the flowers on the dining-table in readiness 
for dinner. Then, debating in her mind whether to go 
to the Langtons, she eventually rang through, and Vere 
asked her if she would go there on the following after- 
noon, in response to her suggestion. So she took a 
book and settled herself by the fire in the drawing- 
room : Hugh could come and apologise properly to her 
when he had had time to cool down ; she was not going 
to look for him. 

Punctually at half-past three she heard the outer door 
close, and, looking up from her book, saw him go along 
Panlyon Avenue and turn in at Marguerite's gate, look- 
ing very spruce and brisk. She smiled, and returned 
to perusal of the book. Probably, by the time he re- 

T 
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turned with Marguerite to dress for dinner, he would 
be quite ready to bury the hatchet ; she made up her 
mind to give it an imposing funeral. 

Marguerite herself opened the door to Denham before 
he could ring, and led the way to her sitting-room. 
She looked very grave, he saw, and made no move 
toward him after he had closed the door. 

“ What is it, Marguerite ? ” he asked anxiously. 
" Has anything happened ? You look as if — not a bit 
like your usual self.” 

“ I am not,” she answered. " I have not got over 
this morning, Hugh. The awful suddenness of Mr. 
Langton’s death, and his daughter’s seeing it. She — 
I’m glad you were there to take her home as you did.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the " you ” that did 
not escape him. After a second or two he went to her 
and placed his hands on her dioulders, looking into her 
eyes steadily. 

“ Marguerite, do you know how I love you ? ” he 
asked. 

" Yes, I know,” she answered. “ I have known, 
now, for three days.” 

“ Dear, what is it ? ” he questioned desperately. 
“ What has happened to cause this difference in you — 
for you are different ? ” 

"This morning— the shock of it,” she answered 
slowly. " That in part, and then there was last night, 
after you had gone ” 

“ What then— what happened then ? ” he broke in, 
almost fearfully. 

She shook her head. " Nothing— it was not a hap- 
pening. Icameinhere, and— ’’she was silent through 
a long pause — " and — do you understand how one 
may be altogether reckless through stress, fed that 
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only the one thing counts ? That one must grasp and 
hold ? ” 

Again she broke ofi, and Denham regarded her in a 

bewildered way. " Grasp and hold ” he echoed, 

as if the words conveyed nothing. 

She smiled. “ Leave it,” she bade. “ Of course, you 
cannot understand. Hugh, dear,” — ^in turn she laid 
her hands on his shoulders — " I’m shaken and afraid, 
cold — ^not cold to you ! When you hold me as you 
hold me now, all the fears and questionings disappear. 
And then again, alone, as when I sat here writing last 
night ” 

She laid her head down on his shoulder. " If I could 
rest ! ” she whispered, with tense desire. “ If only I 
could rest ! ” 

She drew away from him as the door opened. Mrs. 
Pennefeather entered with the tea-tray, and Mar- 
guerite, cool and outwardly quite herself again, stood 
still while the old woman put the tray down on a Suther- 
land table, opened out the table, and brought it over 
toward the fire. Denham, puzzled and anxious, moved 
to the hearthrug, and so they two waited until Mrs. 
Pennefeather left the room. 

“ My dear, you’ve said so much, and yet so little, 
that I want to know the rest,” he said when they were 
alone again. “ There’s something wrong, I know, some- 
thing you ought to let me share with you.” 

She came slowly toward him, and paused by the end 
of the settee. “ No,” she answered. “ In reality there 
is no difference, nothing, more or less, than has been 
since you came home with me the night of the concert 
— and that night seems an age away, now. To me it 
seems a very long tune since you drove Vere Langton 
home.” 
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“ Is that— my driving her 1 ” he asked, and 

paused. 

Again riie shook her head. " No. I — ^you could do 
no less.” 

“ She told me to tell you— she was very grateful to 
you,” he said. 

“ She may yet be more grateful — or less,” she ob- 
served enigmatically. " The loss — I can see her now, 
as I tried to prevent her from looking back, and as she 
went away with you.” 

“ But — thought we might put it aside, for this 
time together,” he said. ” We can do nothing — 
nothing more for her. And you ” 

There was reproach in the final word. She was so 
remote, so separate from him : he had anticipated an 
utterly different reception from this, and felt that he 
did not know this Marguerite. 

“ I disappoint you.” She moved forward as she 
spoke, and, drawing the small table closer to the settee, 
seated herself behind it. To Denham it appeared that 
she used the table to keep him away from herself. 
” Hugh, dear, sit down and we’U have an early tea — 
sit down there as if we’d been together so long that 
you were quite used to me. Just give me time, time 
for this mood to pass.” 

But he went behind the settee and leaned over her, 
his hand on her shoulder. Then, looking up, she 
reached out and drew his face down to her, returning 
his kiss eagerly, passionately. 

“ My dear, if you could know how terribly I love 
you ! ” she said. 

“ I think I know, now. Marguerite,” he answered. 

" Now go and sit down, and let me give you your 
tea, and then we shall have all the rest of the time.” 
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She smiled up at him as she issued the command, and 
after a moment of hesitation he complied, going back 
to the hearthrug and drawing forward an armchair. 
He seated himself facing her, and shook his head rather 
ruefully. 

“ This is the first time that settee hasn’t held us 
both,” he said. 

“ But it will hold us again, soon,” she promised. 

He took the filled cup she held out to him, and 
stirred the tea thoughtfully. ” Marguerite, there's one 
thing,” he said abruptly. " I want — ^I want you to 
let it be known that we are engaged.” 

“ Soon,” she answered. “ Not quite yet.” 

" But what reason can there be for dela 3 dng it ? ” 
he protested. 

“ I do not wish it to be known quite yet,” she insisted 
gravely. 

" But — ^but Adda and Leigh know,” he pointed out, 
“ and this morning, when the Langtons overtook me 
on the road, Vere told me she had guessed. What 
object is there in dda37ing an announcement.” 

” Still I wish to dday it,” she said inflexibly. 

“ My dear, what difference can it make to you ? ” 
he pleaded. ” And I find it does make a difference to 
me, if we don’t let people know. It puts me in a . . . 
I want to be proud of you openly, darling, to let every- 
one know you bdong to me and I to you. And Adda 
suggested that we might be married with her and Leigh 
— I shall be all alone after she goes to him. So the 
sooner we make an announcement — don’t you see it 
would make a difference ? I don’t want to wait one 
day longer than I must for you, darling, and the sooner 
we make it public ” 

He broke off, for the slight movement of her head 
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indicated dissent. Again he felt both puzzled and 
hurt. 

“ No,” she said, “ not quite yet. I have a reason.” 

“ Then what is it ? ” he asked. ” Is it — aren’t you 
sure ? ” 

She smiled, and at sight of it he fdt himself childishly 
impatient. Vaguely he resented her expression. 

” Haven’t I given you proof that I’m sure ? ” she 
asked in reply. ” Sure of this, Hugh, that the time 
since I let you know I love you has made you mean 
more to me than everything ^e, more than myself or 
my own future, and in that is my reason for delaying 
this.” 

“ But I don’t understand in the least,” he objected. 
“ Surely, dear, your future is mine, and you know that 
nothing can alter me — ^you mean as much to me as I 
to you. Marguerite, my dear, it’s such a small thing, 
this. And I ask it of you — ^why refuse like this ? ” 

While she sat, as if framing a reply, they heard the 
rattle of the door-knocker, followed by the bell’s ring- 
ing. Marguerite stood up. 

“ rU go,” she said. ” Mrs. Pennefeather won't hear 
till the third or fourth ring. It’s the post, probably.” 

” Let me go for you,” Denham suggested. 

“ No — ^stay here, dear. I’ll see who it is.” 

She went out. Presently he heard her voice in the 
hall, and the sound of the outer door’s closing again. 
Then, through the window, he saw a youth go out by 
the gate, mount a bicycle, and ride away toward Tre- 
heme Road. Marguerite came back into the room, an 
open letter in her hand, and Denham could see that 
the envelope was unstamped— -it had been sent by 
messenger, not through the post. 

She stood just inside the door, gazing at him almost 
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absently. He took a step toward her, but she gestured 
him back. 

“ It is — ^I think ...” she began, and did not end 
it. Then she went to the writing-desk under the win- 
dow, put the letter down on the flap and stood there 
with her back to him, as if in indecision. 

“ I must go out for a little while, Hugh,” she said, 
turning and facing him. “ This is — ^it concerns what 
we were talking about, in a way. I qiust go out, leave 
you for a little while ? ” 

"But I can’t understand,” he protested. “What 
is aU this about ? ” 

“ Nothing — ^nothing you could Oh, my dear ! ” 

She came to him and put her arms round his neck. 
“ Trust me to put it right, to put everything right. 
And I must go, for a little while.” 

“Marguerite, I’m sure there is something desper- 
ately wrong ! Your eyes tell it — ^you can’t deceive me. 
What is it, darUng ? ” 

“ Nothing new. Nothing in which you could pos- 
sibly help. Hugh, I'm going out, going to take the 
car, and leaving you here — ^for a little while. Will you 
trust me — ask no more, but trust me ? ” 

She looked up at him earnestly, pleadingly. He 
bent his head in assent, and then kissed her as he held 
her. 

“ Of course I’ll trust you, dear, though I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“ No, I know you don’t. Such a little while, Hughj 
that I won’t even put on a hat and coat. It — ^it isn’t 
worth it. You see ? And you’ll wait here ? I must 
go alone.” 

“ Yes,” he answered doubtfully. “ I’ll wait for you. 
Marguerite.” 
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" Bless you, darling ! ” She spoke more easily; with 
less of intense earnestness. " It’s such a little thing 
to make a fuss about, such a very little thing, but I 
feel that I must go. One minute, though.” 

He saw that she went to the writing-desk again; 
took a bulkily filled envelope from a drawer, and put 
it down on the flap, over the letter she had just received 
and read. Then she came back to him. 

“ Only for a little while, Hugh,” she said. ” Come 
out to the gate with me. I know you’re puzzled, and 
perhaps a little bit hurt at this secrecy of mine, but I 
shall soon be with you again.” 

“ And explain it all, perhaps,” he suggested, smiling 
at her. 

" And explain it all,” she assented. “ Now I’ll go. 
One kiss, darling, and then — only a little while." 

For that one kiss she clung to him with a passionate 
strength of which he had not thought her possessed. 
Then, releasing herself from his hold, she went to 
the door, and he followed her to open it. They 
went out, and he opened the car door and held it 
for her. 

“ Sure I can’t come with you, dear ? ” he asked. 

She diook her head. " I must go alone,” she 
answered. 

For seconds she stood irresolute, gazing at him. 
Then she entered to the driving-seat of the closed 
coup6, and looked out at him. 

” Hugh, dear, while I’m away — I put a letter down 
on the writing-desk — ^you saw it, perhaps. One I took 
out and put there.” 

“ Yes. Do you want me to post it for you ? ” 

She shook her head. “ I think you’ll have time, 
before I come back, to read it,” she answered. “ I 
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wrote it after we came back last night, for you. Read 
it while I’m away, will you ? ” 

“ Marguerite, what is all this ? ” he demanded, almost 
angrily. 

“The letter will tell you,” she said, and smiled 
slightly. ” And now, before I go, lean in to me for 
just one more kiss, and remember I shall be gone only 
a little while. Don’t question, dear— jusrt that ! ” 

He stepped dose to the side of the car, and kissed 
her as she had asked. Then, as he straightened him- 
self again, she pressed the starter-button, and in a little 
while the engine picked up. 

“ I wish you’d let me come with you,” Denham said. 

" But that’s quite impossible,” she answered, smiliag 
again. “You will know why, when I come back.” 
He saw her hand move on the gear-lever. “ Not long, 
Hugh, dear. Good-bye.” 

The car almost leaped away from beside him. Watch- 
ing, he saw her turn it about to face toward Treheme 
Road, and she did not look at him again. He saw 
how, at the comer, she spun at right angles toward 
London Road, with the uncannily sudden twist that 
had startled him when he sat beside her. He stood 
by the kerb, listening, and the sound of the engine grew 
faint and died away. Then he went back into the 
house, puzzled, a little angry, and still more afraid. 

If she meant to be gone only a little while, why had 
she bidden him good-bye ? 



XXI 


TO THE CREST — AND BEYOND 

M ARGUERITE’S coup4, headed toward London 
Road, was passing the unused building-plot 
into which the old boots that Erastus Donnithome 
found had been thrown, when a big saloon with four 
men seated in it swung into the road, and pulled up 
with the whining, grating sound of all four wheels 
skidded by the brakes, just as she took the comer into 
the main way and headed away from the town, over the 
Idlebum bri^e. If she had looked into her driving- 
mirror as die accelerated over the bridge, she must 
have seen the saloon come back out from Treheme 
Road, swing to face in the direction in which she was 
going, and gather way again. And with only the 
briefest of glances she must have known who were the 
four men that larger car carried. 

Over the bridge and away, with the meandering 
river on her left — ^the way die had gone with Denham 
just a day before. He, bedde her, had seen the speed- 
ometer pointer creep up and up, but it moved up faster, 
now. She had a dear road with a good surface ; the 
afternoon was hazily sunlit, an ideal day for drivii^. 
Did she think of Denham, back in her sitting-room in 
Panlyon Avenue ? What were her thoughts, then ? 

Unwaveringly she held to the crown of the road 
while the coupd increased its speed. Fifty-five, sixty, 
sixty-five — and now the pointer moved more slowly 
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toward the limit of the car's speed, but still it moved. 
Far ahead she saw the up-and-down movement of a 
horse’s head in a side-lane, and the horse was advancing 
toward the road along which she drove. She blared a 
warning, and kept the accelerator pedal down: be- 
hind her, the big car was gathering way, threatening 
to overtake her. The horse came out to the road, a 
blinkered trace-horse with another between wagon- 
diafts behind it : an open-mouthed, stupid farm lad 
stood in the wagon, gee-ing and haw-ing at his cattle, 
and suddenly tugging at the rope rein he held as he 
saw the coup 4 bearing down to what appeared in- 
evitable disaster. But a blinkered farm horse does not 
stop in the fraction of a second, and the trace-horse 
had made the middle of the road when, with a sudden 
almost unbelievably quick swerve, in view of the speed 
at which the coup6 was travelling. Marguerite shot 
under its nose and went on, with only the slightest 
diminution of pace, and that only for seconds. Ignition 
a fourth retarded, throttle full open, and the dynamo 
diarging shut off — she was making seventy miles an 
hour before the wagon was half a mile behind. 

Its egress to the main road, just too late to stop or 
crash her, caused the driver of the saloon to snatch 
at his hand-brake lever and apply his four-wheel foot- 
brake as well, so that the heavy car went gliddering on 
with locked wheels imtil its radiator was barely a yard 
from the trace-horse, and it came to a stop almost 
diagonally across the road with the impetus of the 
long skid. The lad was tugging at his reins to turn 
his leading horse : he heard such a volley of profane 
abuse as had never assaulted his ears before. The 
saloon went forward, straightened to the road, and 
gathered way again — but by the time its driver 
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got back to top gear the coup^ was a good mile 
ahead. 

Stem (hase, long chase. In spite of the far smaller 
weight-to-power ratio of the coup6, the bigger car crept 
up toward it again, but the miles were slipping bdiind 
them both, and now Condor Hill loomed before them 
with its three miles of steady, slow rise, and then the 
far steeper gradient of the hill itself. For that three 
miles the lighter, smaller car kept its distance, a little 
more than half a mile dividing the two, and both 
cars were down into the fifties again, then, for the 
ascent was not so slight as it looked. Two cars in 
succession, going toward Westingborough, flashed past 
the pair. Their occupants must have seen the hatless, 
silk-clad girl in the coup6, holding her steady way 
toward the hill, grave-eyed, immobile as fate as she 
grasped the steering-whed. They must have seen the 
eager-eyed, almost breathlessly anxious men in the 
saloon behind her, and possibly they realised that they 
were witnessing an incident in a chase. But they went 
their ways, and pursuer and pursued too went on. 

On to the end of the three-mile rise, neither in- 
creasing nor diininidiing the interval between the two 
appreciably — the saloon might have gained or lost a 
mere matter of yards in the whole distance, but no 
more. Then, as the real ascent began, the coup6 lost 
way, and for a time it appeared as if the saloon must 
overtake it. But this heavier car, feeling the pressure 
of the grade, slowed too — ^its driver changed down to 
third, and Marguerite must have heard the whirring 
of the intermediate gear, a harsh, singing note that 
went up the scale as the engine responded to its fully 
opened throttle. If she heard, she took no heed : with 
the rush at the foot of the HU, and only her own 
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wdght in the car, she took the ascent on top gear, as 
she had -taken it mth Denham beside her the day 
before. 

She was gaining again, ever so Kttle. Just where 
the cutting began she looked back momentarily — ^per- 
haps she looked at the car in pursuit, perhaps over it, 
at the quiet valley of the Idlebum, at Westingborough 
roofs showing clear in the sunlight, and all that quiet 
stretch of country about the town. It lay like a 
picture opened and placed on a desk for one to view, 
its details minutely clear. For the moment in which 
she looked back, tiie coup^ swerved : then she turned 
again to watch the road ahead, cind held straight on 
the way she had planned. 

From the Westingborough side, Condor HiU is 
steepest for its last hundred yards, and here Mar- 
guerite lost the greater part of her lead over the other 
car. It may have been that, driving with throttle full 
open and ignition retarded to get the most out of the 
engine on the ascent, she had risked and incurred 
overheating. Whatever the cause, the car appeared to 
flag and almost pause for a moment — and the saloon, 
singing up the hfll in third, was coming on fast. But 
again she gathered way, and, though tmable to in- 
crease her lead, kept the distance between them, a 
distance of less than a hundred yards, now. So they 
came to the very crest of the hill, where the sides of 
the cutting rose up fifty feet and more to right and 
left of them, and still went on. And, mindful of the 
danger of the curve with which the road went down 
the hillside toward Carden, the driver of the saloon 
left his gear-lever alone instead of changing to top 
speed again, for in the lower gear the idling engine 
would hdp his brakes until he could accelerate again 
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with safety. He had proved that the smaller car 
could not outdistance him, but in the end he must 
pass and stop it. 

4! i|e 9|E 

"PuU up! JEFFRIES! For God’s sake, man, 
PULL UP ! ” 

Inspector Head, seated beside his driver, roared the 
command as the saloon turned into Treheme Road, 
for he had seen Marguerite driving the coup6 out to 
London Road, and saw her turn toward the bridge. 
Sergeant Wells and Constable Borrow, occupying the 
rear seats in the saloon, just saved their noses from 
making contact with the backs of the two front seats 
as Jeffries skidded the saloon almost to a stop. 

“ Round you go — out on the London Road ! ” Head 
barked. “ That car that passed us just now — chase 
it and catch it ! ” 

The saloon came about, its near front wheel mount- 
ing the kerb and bumping down to the road again on 
the turn. Jeffries swung into London Road, changed 
up to third, and eyed the coup6 going away over the 
bridge ahead of h^. Then he changed up again to 
top, and eased the throttle open until he could get no 
more from Ms engine. 

" Chase it, sir, yes,” he said. " About catchin’ it 
though ” 

The doubt was evident in his voice. Head gazed at 
the coupd, growing smaller ahead— they had hardly got 
way on the saloon, yet. 

" How much petrol have you got in the tank ? ” 
he asked. 

" I’d say, two hundred and twenty miles, sir,” 
Jeffries answered. 
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“ Right. When that tankfe empty, we’E stop, unless 
we pass and stop that car first. Nurse it up, man, 
and get all you can.” 

They had three times the power of the smaller car, 
he knew, but they had, too, more than three times 
the weight, with four six-foot men aboard, and fully 
twice the wind-resistance. But the weight of Wdls 
and Borrow over the back axle was more aid than 
hindrance, for it held the chassis down to the road, 
gave the back wheels a grip, and made for steady 
riding. Head sighed relief as he saw the interval be- 
tween the two cars diminishing, and knew he would 
pass the other car before the petrol in the tank had 
nm out — and then the trace-horse came out from the 
lane to the road, and Marguerite shot under its nose. 

Wells let down his window to help his chief in telling 
the farm lad the mixed quality of his immediate an- 
cestry, the advisability of taking his team home and 
burning it and himself, and other thoughts engendered 
by the heat of the moment. The trace-horse moved 
aside, and Jeffries, murmuring quiet lewdnesses in- 
dependently, released his brakes and moved on. Again 
he changed up and up as they gathered way. 

“ Lost us a mile,” Head groaned. " A mile, if not 
more 1 And it’ll be dark in two hours. And fools 
like that go about without keepers! Drive wagons 
about, too ! We’re a long-suffering people. Keep it 
up, Jeffries — ^keep it up! We’re beginning to gain 
again, and there’s the hiU to come. You ^ould make 
it there, if not before.” 

“ She may turn off on to the old coach road, sir,” 
Jeffries pointed out. “ If she does, that car can slither 
round the hairpins while we’re swearing at ’em, and 
gain a couple of mile on us.” 
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"Then heaven send she doesn’t think of it. Two 
miles lead, and the road divides beyond Carden — ^it’s 
nnthinkable ! ” 

He breathed more freely when Marguerite shot past 
the end of the old road, holding straight toward Condor 
HiH. But he groaned aloud when, on the three miles 
of rise, she held her distance before them. 

" Can’t you get more out of it, Jeffries ? Is that the 
best ? ” 

" It’s her limit, sir. She’s not what she was when 
she was new, and I’m shoving her aH I know. Third 
gear on the steep part should give us a bit of an advan- 
tage — I’ve had her up to fifty-seven in third.” 

" Ah I That’s better. Now hoot like the devil and 
pass, and hold the middle of the road and make that 
car stop — or crash.” 

He gave the order when, as the coup6 began the hill, 
the interval between it and this car diminished swiftly. 
But then the saloon began to mount the steeper part, 
and it became evident that Jeffries would not pass 
before they reached the crest, though he might be 
close behind. He roared a long warning from the 
klaxon, and Marguerite must have heard it, but she 
went on. Through the rear glass of the coup6 they 
saw her look back, and it appeared to Head that 
her expression was one of steady confidence, that she 
was not perturbed by thek nearness. She seemed not 
to look at him or the saloon, but over and behind him, 
he thought. 

He saw, too, that the coupe swerved and checked, 
but then again it went on to the crest. He leaned 
back in his seat. 

" Now you’ve got it, Jefiries,” he said. “ Steady to 
the bend and round it — ^steady, with as much speed 
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as you can hold, allowing for the outward swing and 
the danger of getting too near the railings. Then go 
all out when you hit the straight, and our weight 
should take us past her before we’re anywhere near the 
foot of the hill.” 

Like Marguerite, he turned and looked through his 
rear window before they passed over the crest of the 
hilL The confident expression he had seen in her face 
made him vaguely uneasy — ^was there something be- 
hind them to account for it ? But the road showed 
dear and empty as far as his gaze could trace it, and 
he turned to look ahead again. 

" Yes, steady. She’s going away — she’s got to slow 

for the bend. We’ve got Oh, my God ! Look 

there ! Stop, man — ^for heaven’s sake 1 ” 

For, less than a hundred yards ahead of them, 
the coup6 appeared to leap toward the big, red-studded 
” Danger ” sign. They heard the purr of its exhaust 
deepen as Marguerite opened the tiurottle and rushed 
down and away from tiiem. 

They could see her head through the rear glass of 
the coup6, her little dark head held up, tilted a trifle 
backward, and the swift, straight rush of the car 
showed that her hands were steady on the whed. 
They heard the crash, almost as of an explosion, as 
the radiator made impact on the railings guarding the 
road from the hillside, and Jeffries, braking as he had 
braked twice before that day, brought them to a stand- 
still, faced almost squarely toward the near side of the 
road. 

They alm ost fell out, all four, and Wells was mutter- 
ing incoherently as he ran down toward the railings. 
Head outdistanced him, and came to a standstill to 
lean on the rail beside the gap through which the 

u 
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coup6 had gone. He saw a break in the foliage of 
the pines, nearly three hundred feet below, and as he 
gazed down at it there rose up a swiftly thickening 
spiral of smoke. In the heart of the smoke he saw a 
little flicker of flame that grew and spread. He took 
off his hat. 

“ Ho — how do we get down, sir ? ” Wells asked. 

“ As best we can,” Head answered, " but there is 
no hurry.” 

He stepped back, and for a second or two stood at 
attention. 

“ She was a brave lady,” he said. " May God have 
mercy on her soul.” 

* * * 4: * 

Lying against the almost perpendicular slope outside 
the r ailing s, Head held himself from slipping by grip- 
ping at one of the posts, while Borrow climbed down 
beside him and, holding on to his feet, made another 
seven feet or so of human ladder. Down beside this 
Sergeant Wells clambered, and got foothold on a narrow 
sheep-track stepped in the hillside. When Jeffries had 
got down beside him. Borrow first, and then Head, let 
go and slid down, steadied to safety by the other two. 

They made the rest of the descent without danger 
to themselves, for the sheep had worn tracks almost 
to the top of the slope. For some part of the way 
they were half-suffocated by the smoke of burning pine 
branches, but in the end they reached the almost 
level, needle-carpeted stretch in which the trees grew. 
Jeffries had fastened to his belt the fire-extinguisher 
from the saloon, and he sprayed its contents on the 
charred wreckage of the coup6, and on that which 
it held. They burned their hands in getting out the 
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unrecognisable body that had been Marguerite West, 
and Head, looking up after they had laid it down, felt 
deep relief that the pines had not fully caught. Had 
the fire spread among them, it might have run on 
and destroyed half Carden village before means could 
be found to extinguish it. 

“ Your coat, Wells — and mine. Jeffries, go back 
and get the car, and fetch it round on to the forest 
road. Borrow, go and get that hurdle. We’ll get to 
the edge of the road with her as soon as you can get 
there with the car, Jeffries. We must take her back 
with us.” 

Little more than an hotir before, he reflected later 
as he sat beside Jeffries again, she had passed them — 
had she known then how the drive would end, or had 
that final rush that had its end for her in eternity 
been a sudden impulse, bom of her realisation that 
she could not outdistance her pmsuers ? However 
that may have been, she had made a gallant, un- 
swerving end — Head knew that her hand had not 
faltered on the wheel, but she had driven as surely 
and steadily toward death as ever she had driven her 
car. Yes, a brave lady ! 

He felt a vast contempt for Mortimer, the cunning, 
watchful devil who had ratted to save himself. Noth- 
ing could be done to the man ; his written confession 
absolved him of complicity, and he had delayed it 
only for three hours or a little more — ^foTir hours, it 
would be, between Head’s last interview with him and 
the time when he wrote the letter. That letter saved 
him : if he were charged with complicity, the charge 
would be dismissed. Head had to own to himself. 

Denham — different stuff, Denham. Nothing would 
make him speak, and in the absence of anyone whom 
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they could charge ■with the murder itself, they could 
not charge him with complicity. How much had he 
known — ^what had he known ? Had he merely sus- 
pected something, and felt that the suspicion must be 
unjust ? Anything was possible, and, Head felt sure, 
he would never know what Denham had kept hidden, 
now. 

Apart from such revelations as might be made at 
an inquest, the case was closed — ^Mortimer’s letter, to- 
gether with what Head already knew, had closed it. 
There would be no trial, and very little credit, if any, 
would accrue to him over his investigations — ^he might 
even incur slight censure, but he felt no regret that 
it had ended this way. Thinking back over all 
that had come to light concerning Carter and his past. 
Head felt that the man had got no more than he 
deserved, and that there was a defect in the legal 
system, since it could let such a man inflict injury 
after injury on others, and had no means of punishing 
him. No wonder that one of his victims, either a 
direct or indirect one, had in the end seen fit to re- 
pair the omission in the penal code. It was wrong, of 
course, but . . . 

“ That'll be two inquests to-morrow,” Sergeant Wells, 
in the back of the car, observed abruptly. “Looks 
as if Westingborough’s getting it in the nedr lately. 
Three in one week.” 

“ She was a fine-looking girl,” Borrow remarked. 
“ You’d never think to look at her — ^big, dark eyes, 
she had. I used to see her drivin’ her car about the 
town sometimes ” 

" And now, dust to dust,” Wells said gravely. 

“ Seems more like ashes to ashes to me,” Borrow 
dissented. " Gosh, you’d never think it had been a 
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car to look at it ! And me with my arm scorched 
half-way up to the elbow — I noticed you nearly sung 
out, too.” 

They went on, all four men bareheaded, now. Head 
looked back at the cut in the crest of Condor Hill, 
and again in thought saw Marguerite rushing on to the 
white rail on the far side of the hill, saw the outward 
leap of the car, and how it began turning in the air as 
it fell. She could have known nothing after striking 
among the trees — death must have been mercifully 
swift, in spite of its apparent horror. 

“ What strikes me about it, she had Nerve,” the 
sergeant observed after a silence. “ A thing like that, 
it takes Nerve. I could no more bring myself to do 
it than I could fly. I saw the car suddenly begin to 
gain speed, and then, instead of taking the curve as it 
should, it kept straight on and crashed through the 
railings ” 

He broke off, and Borrow realised that with the final 
statement he was practising, rehearsing the evidence 
he would be called on to give at the inquest. 

" And disappeared,” Borrow completed for him . 

"Since the lady’s body is lying at your feet” — 
Head turned in his seat to rasp out the admonition — 
" you might save those comments tiU you get to the 
end of this journey, both of you.” 



XXII 

RETURN 

U NDER the letter Marguerite had asked Denham to 
read, he saw as he took it up from the desk, lay 
the one she had just received. He saw the stamped 
address at the top of the sheet — “ Kerkmanhurst, 
Dondon Road, Westingborough,'* and the opening 
words — " Dear Miss West,'’ before he turned away 
and seated himself by the j&re to read the closely 
written sheets he took out from the envelope. It was 
dear, steady handwriting, easy to read : 

Dear, 

Nothing in earth or heaven or hell will ever alter 
my love for you, or make you mean less to me." 

These were your words to me last night, not long 
before you left me here. I knew then, as I knew 
when you first took me in your arms, that they are 
not true. 

I did not intend you to know I cared for you. It 
was easy to conceal the fact that you meant more to 
me than any other man, rmtil we came back here 
from the concert. Then, when you told me of what 
you had done for my sake, and what it meant to you 
— ^when I knew you had put me before honour, even 
— I knew I must make some return. Yet was it that, 
or was it the ache for your arms to hold me ? I 
cannot tell, now — I know only that these days with 
you have been very wonderful, perhaps more Won- 
derful because I have known all the time that they 
must end. 
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I do not know when yon will read this letter, or if 
yon will ever read it. Qnite possibly I shall go away, 
as I meant to go without letting you know that I love 
you, but even then I think I must make confession to 
you in some way. In this way, perhaps. I am not 
sure. 

You see that, in beginning, I call you dear, but not 
" my dear. For when you have read this you will 
not be mine any longer. I know you well enough 
to realise that you will not acquit me as I acquit 
myself, since it is not in your nature to understand 
that what I have done is just. I saw my sister’s body 
brought home, and knew that she had died because 
of Edward Carter. I sat beside my brother while he 
died, and knew that Edward Carter had killed him 
— and before his death I promised him that Edward 
Carter should die by my hand, since no law could 
punish him. I did not murder Carter, but killed him 
justly, one life for two. 

Though I tell you this, I know you will not under- 
stand it as I do. Even as I write, I think I can see 
the horror in your eyes as you read, know that when 
you have read, there will be no love for me left. Why 
have I loved you so intensely ? I ask myself this 
question, and can find no answer. 

I came here two years ago — ^more than two years 
ago — to find and destroy the man who had destroyed 
all I loved in life. Before coming, I found out that 
the Harrisons were going to Taormina, and m5rself 
went there and became acquainted with them, know- 
ing that if they accepted me I should find no difficulty 
in making myself the place I wanted here. One man, 
Mortimer by name, knew me under my real name of 
Maraquita Vesci — one man beside Carter, that is, and 
I knew that for the sake of his own position here Carter 
would not wish to reveal my identity as that of the 
sister of his victim. For he knew that my sister was 
dead because of him, but not that my brother was 
(iead, too, and he stiU feared lest my brother should 
take vengeance on him. Mortimer promised to keep 
my secret, and has kept it, even though he must have 
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guessed that I killed Carter, or that my brother killed 
him and I knew of it, 

I was patient. Had I taken this vengeance too 
soon, a new-comer here, there might have been sus- 
picion of me at once. I planned what I must do, 
planned that he should be killed in such a way that 
his death could not be traced to me. You said, this 
afternoon, that in the end Inspector Head would trace 
the murderer, but I do not believe it. For moments, 
sometimes, I think it may be possible, and then again 
I know it is not. For in these two years I have lived 
past the possibility of recognition as Maraquita Vesci 
— ^I, Marguerite West. And few people Imow, as I 
know, that my sister Anita’s death was due to Carter’s 
evil lust and heartlessness. Even if I were recognised, 
it would not connect me with his death. 

It seems strange to me, as I write this, that you 
unconsciously helped me in the plan I made. For 
the defect in the engine of your car prevented anyone 
from thinking that shots had been fired, and then, 
when you saw rm enter this house before dawn, you 
kept back your knowledge for my sake, though it was 
not for my sake in the way you thought. In the 
antique diest in the hall, at this present time, lie the 
clothes I was wearing when you saw me, together with 
the pistol, with the rope I used to get up into the tree, 
and the nurse’s cloak and hat. Some time, when it 
is safe, I shall destroy them all. 

I am telling you, so that you may have no doubt, 
but may know that I killed Carter — justly, not murder- 
ously. I telephoned him the day before, and because 
of his fear of my brother he agreed to open his own 
door before dawn, at four o’clock. It was not alto- 
gether through fear, for there was, too, a possibility 
of such an adventure as he always wanted, a girl 
coming to him alone and secretly in the night. He 
was one who would go down to the gate of hell to 
possess a woman, as I knew. And I sent him through 
the gate, and am glad. I have no remorse, no fear. 

At the very last, I feared that the snow had ruined 
my plan, but then I saw how I might use it to make 
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the plan more perfect. A man’s footsteps, ceasing, 
and another track not going near Carter’s house. 
Nothing to connect the two, but the killer vanishing 
at a certain point, not to be traced beyond it in spite 
of the snow. And the killing so bloodily, brutalljr 
done that it would be regarded as certainly the work 
of a man. Yet it was not one-hundredth part ass 
brutal or cruel as the long, slow death my brother 
died, nor did Carter know one-hundredth part of the 
agony of mind my sister must have known before she 
went to her deatibt. Because of those two, my only 
regret is that I could not make him suffer more. 

Though I tell you this, I know you will not under- 
stand fully, and will not acquit me as I acquit myself. 
It is not in your blood, not in the race to which yon 
belong, but to which I owe only half myself, to under- 
stand. And if I do not kill your love for me, some day 
I should bear you children, and perhaps, years hence, 
this truth I write now would come to your knowledge, 
and then life would no longer be worth living for you. 
So I know I must let you go, must go myself, and all 
the miracle of these days I have had with you must 
end. 

It is nearly dawn again. How many more dawns 
must come and pass before I can bring myself to send 
you away from me, send you to keep the promise I 
made you give ? Not at first, not for a long while 
perhaps, but in the end you will keep it, and I shall 
not be jealous or hurt. Living, I shall be glad that 
you have found a lesser, quieter, and perhaps surer 
happiness than I would have given you. Dead, I 
shall be as near you as God will let me be, loving you 
as I love you now. 

Dear — still my dear, because you do not yet know 
that I shall find strength soon to make you go from 
me — I tell you again that I have no remorse and no 
fear. I have kept a promise, executed justice. If 
my act should become faiown, my escape from human 
reprisal is already planned, a certain, swdft way, to 
the eternal justice of which I have no fear. 

I write because of what you said to me this after- 
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noon, that the " murderer ” would be traced— write 
because, in spite of my belief, it may be true. And as 
I write, the sense of your presence in the room is very 
strong. I think, if I look up, I may see you standing 
with your arms held out to me, and I may come to 
you, feel you holding me— a very folly of longing, of 
hunger for the sight of you and the touch of you, and 

to give all you could ask of me 

Nearly dawn, and in a very few hours you will come 
to me again. 

Good-bye, Hugh. 

Marguerite. 

He looked up, and became conscious that someone 
else was in the room, quite near him, moving about. 
It was Mrs. Pennefeather clearing away the tea-things. 
He heard the rattle of cups— was it cups rattUng, 
though? Nothing appeared normal: neither sights 
nor sounds were real to him, then. He folded the 
sheets of the letter he had read, replaced them in the 
tom envelope, and put it in his pocket, not knowing 
what he did. The deaf old woman fini^ed arranging 
the things on the tray and went out with it, closing 
the door behind her. He heard the click of the lock 
— ^but was it a lock’s clicking ? It was such a sotmd 
as might be caused by the mechanism of a pistol, if 
someone cocked it in readiness for use — in readiness 
to kill. 

She had said — ^what was it she had said ? Yes, that 
she had gone only for a little while. She would come 
back to him. . . . 

After a long interval in which he could neither think 
clearly nor feel deeply, he rose to his feet and went 
to the window to look out. Movement restored some 
clarity to his mind, and he felt that he was beginning 
to miderstand. Not to understand fully all that she 
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had written, but just beginning. Marguerite— not his 
Marguerite, now, . , . 

Then again he saw the letter she had put down on 
the desk, and read the written words, not fully under- 
standing them — 

Dear Miss West, 

I regret that, for my own sake, I have been compelled 
to break the promise I made to you over two years 
ago, and to disclose the fact of your real identity. At 
an interview which Inspector Head had with me this 
morning, he made it quite clear that in some way he 
connected your brother with Edward Carter's death, 
and was trying to find Peter Vesci. 

Do not for one moment think that I attach any 
suspicion to you, or that I have done this other than 
under what to me is compulsion. I know nothing and 
suspect nothing, but am compelled to safeguard myself, 
and in the letter which I have written to Inspector 
Head, I am requesting him to keep your secret as I 
have hitherto kept it. 

I am sending the letter I have written to Inspector 
Head, together with this to you, by a messenger, who 
will call &st at your home to deliver this, and then will 
go on with the letter for the inspector. I trust that 
this action on my part will cause you no inconvenience, 
and regret very much that I am compelled to make 
the revelation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis Mortimer. 

She had gone, but only for a little while. She would 
come back to him, here in this room. ... 

He turned away from the window, went to the end 
of the settee, and stood looking down at it. It would 
not . . . would not hold them both again. She was 
not his Marguerite, now. 

If he had — ^wait ! He must get this clear. If he 
had told all the truth at the inquest, he would not be 
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here now, stunned beyond feeling, incapable of reasoned 
action, and almost past the power of connected thought. 
If he had told all the truth. , . . 

" I swear before Almighty God to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ” 

Damned in his own sight for evermore, a perjurer, 
uselessly — ^he had lied to no purpose after all 1 He 
had lied on oath ! Sophistry regarding it was as use- 
less, now, as his lying. 

Somebody had rung the bell. Denham turned, and 
saw the top of a car — ^not Marguerite’s car — over the 
top of the casement-doth curtains drawn across the 
lower part of the window. By going nearer, he could 
see down into the car, see who had come to the house 
— ^but he did not want to go. He wanted to hide, to 
get to some place where he could not be seen — ^he who 
never in his life had feared to look another man in 
the eyes wanted to hide himself! Hugh Denham — 
was he Hugh Denham, straight-living httle Adela’s 
brother, and son of old Robert Denham, who had 
been respected for his uprightness by all who had 
known him ? Hugh Denham, wanting to hide 
himself? 

Again the bell rang, and this time Denham went 
to the door of the room and opened it. He heard 
no sound from the back of the house, and after a few 
moments he drew back, leaving the door half-opened, 
and stood with his back to the settee in helpless in- 
decision. Then, for the third time, he heard the bell, 
and with it a thundering clatter that seemed violent 
enough to break in the panels of the door. As he 
started forward, he heard Mrs. Pennefeather come 
hurrying into the entrance-hall, and again he drew 
back. She would open the door. 
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He heard her sharp ejaculation, as of horror, and 
then Inspector Head’s voice, rasping, incisive — 

" Where is Miss West’s room — ^her bedroom ? ” 

Then more steps in the hall. Mrs. Pennefeather 
passed the door of the sitting-room, going-toward the 
stairs. Head followed her, canying something — ^some- 
body — almost wrapped from sight in a coat, and, where 
the coat failed to hide, there showed a charred, horrible 
semblance of a human form. Not Marguerite — ^that 
awful thing could not be Marguerite. Besides, Mar- 
guerite had said she would be gone only a little widle. 
Yet Head had asked for Marguerite’s room. . . . 

Other men were out there, talking in lowered voices, 
so that what they said was no more than a murmur to 
Denham as he stood in the sitting-room. After an- 
other long interval — ^it seemed long to Denham, frozen 
here to incapability of action or of clear thought — 
Head’s footsteps sounded coming down the stairs and 
along the hall. He paused outside the open door 
and looked into the sitting-room. Then he entered, 
and Denham stifiened to erectness to face him. 

“ Were you waiting for Miss West ? ” Head asked. 

Denham cleared his throat. " Yes,” he answered. 

But was it he who answered, or had some other 
spoken the word ? He did not recognise the syllable 
as spoken by his own voice. 

“ She is dead,” Head said clearly, incisively. 

Denham stared fixedly at the man before him. 
“ Dead ? ” he echoed. 

But the news was hardly any shock to him. Beyond 
a certain point, the human mind is incapable of re- 
action to sudden shock, and Denham had been driven 
to that point. He was numbed, past feeling, for the 
time. 
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“ Mr. Denham ” — ^Head took a step toward him, and 
his voice was coldly sharp, like a bared blade — “ how 
much did you know ? ” 

Denham gathered his wits and shook his head. 
“ Nothing,” he answered, and the reply sounded as if 
he had expected such a question. 

“ Nothing.” Head drew back again, and spoke after 
a long pause. “ No. Then — 1 think — ^we shall not 
want you.” 

He meant that Denham would not be wanted at the 
inquest, but to the man he addressed it appeared 
that Head was telling him he would not be arrested. 
He felt behind him and laid his hand on the back 
of the settee — ^the settee that would not hold them 
both again! 

" I — ^it is as you wish.” He was finding speech 
increasingly difficult, but it was easier than he had 
anticipated to look Head straight in the face. And, he 
realised, he no longer wanted to hide himself. 

" No,” Head said, " I don’t think we shall want 
you. The drive from the end of Treheme Road, and 
how it ended — I think that will be enough. Well, Mr. 
Denham, it’s no use your waiting to see Miss West.” 

" No,” Denham assented. " It is no tise.” 

Abruptly he started forward from the settee, passed 
the inq)ector, and went toward the opened front door. 
Two men drew back from the doorstep to let him pass, 
and in one of them he recognised Sergeant WeUs, 
who, like Head, was grimed of face and had ashes 
and stains on his clothes. Both he and the other 
man were bareheaded, a circtunstance that impressed 
itself on Denham’s mind as curious. Another man, 
also bardieaded, sat in the car by the gate. 

“ She is dead,” Denham said to himself. 




